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SUMMER DIARY 


August: some chronicles 
of a wicked month 


[lost mjr illusions about August lonj 


I aeo. Well before I left education! 
administration in 1982, 1 had per- 
ceived that most of the people who 
cause work stay put in August, where- 
as those who usually do it, with a 
“nothing much happens in August' 1 
and a “back in September", bucket- 
nnd-spaded it off to the beaches. 
Leaving people like me behind. 

To be fair, most of my colleagues did 
trickle hack in September, but they 
were wrong about August. And i can 
prove it. As London's County Hall 
gave up pretending to have a filing 
system bock in the 1950s, I found it 
necessary to keep a cony of every scrap 
of paper leaving my office. From those 
scraps, I have picked out the diary 
notes that follow. They tell of troubled 
Augusts. 

Of course, there were lighter mo- 
ments and August 1978 contained such 
u one. A poem passed across my desk 
on its way into an anthology the ILEA 
was putting together. I still find it 
strangely evocative and, as they say in 
the united Slates, would like to share 
it with you: 

Nobody Thinks of us Feel 
Nobody thinks of us feet 
working so hard down here. 

We come in all shapes and sizes 
big and small.. 

You say that we" are smelly, that’s 
because you work us so bard. 

We spend all the day 
slaving away. 

Nobody thinks of us feet, 

"Joanne Wheeler (9) 
St Margaret's Primary School 

Why evocative? I will come to that in 
a minute. 

August 1979 contained a flurry of 
correspondence to and Erpm people 
who should have been on holiday. 
Notably MPs. Among these was one 
from your own Diarist, Christopher 
Price; full of bclow-the-belt materia) 
about a wing of a school opening in 
September, the head's despair, the 
walls only knee-high and a concluding 
"May I have your personal assurance 
that the roof will be on , as promised, in 
two weeks time?" 


arm 

aid 


All the people equipped to draft a 
suitably obfuscate ry reply were away, 
so my reply had to be painfully short, 
truthful and humble; thereby accord- 
ing with the advice a distinguished 
Deputy in the West Riding, Jim 
Hogan, once gave me when he caught 
me trying to find a way to apologize 
without saying sorry. "A little healthy 
grovelling," he tola me firmly, "never 
an education officer any harm.” 
On to August 1980 nnd behold the 
visionary. “Present tense; future im- 
perfect” was the title of a speech I had 
committed myself to. “Future simple” 
would have been better grammar but 
my feelings had obviously got on top of 
me. “Nat ion ally", I began, trying to set 
the scene, “there has been a profound 
shift in the running of educational 
affairs from those who know and care 
about schools to those who do not. 
Similarly, there has been a movement 
of power from local to central author- 
ity and n degree of arbitrariness has 
developed which was unthinkable 
even a few years ago.” 

If that is what the past looked like in 
1980, 1 am glad I am not called upon to 
find words for what has happened 
since. 

As to the future, the best 1 could 
suggest was anaesthesia. “Perhaps the 
greatest source of confidence in the 
future is the likelihood that most of the 
people doing useful work in education 
will be too busy to notice that it has 
arrived." 

Johnson which someone had told the 



fooled by the good humour; that is to 
conceal guilt at wittering - “we a re 

S to talk about the running of 
ers' centres and I met Geoff 
Wilson the other day in a state of 
excitement. He told me if he wants any 
screws for his centre he has to fill in a 
form that goes to the Area Principal 
and the Area Principal then sends it to 
the Divisional Education Officer and 
he then sends it to Ocoff Wilson to be 
vetted". 

Here Sir Alec became himself again. 
“I believe you have a book wnlten 
by an American and in it there is a rude 
word describing this form of adminis- 
tration, but 1 daren't dictate it to 
Valerie-, she is too sensitive." 

And of course guilt at wittering can 
express itself in ill as well as 



Linton Kwesi Johnson (inset) whose poems were linked to the Brixton and Toxteth 
riots 



Alec Clegg . . . succumbed 


That brings me to August 1981, an 
ill-teraperecf month. “I continue to 
find”, t barked at a bishop about one of 
his staff “this habit of spraying conten- 
tious letters about as thoroughly perni- 
cious”. 

And next day it was the perennial 
censorship problem. This takes two 
forms: claims that an education au- 
thority censors or is about ro censor all 
books used in schools or angry de- 
mands that this is exactly what it ought 
to do. On this occasion, I found myself 
defending poems by Linton Kwesi 
Scarman inquiry had been observed in 
London schools and had only to be 
rend to be seen to be the cause of the 
rioting in Bristol, Liverpool and Brix- 
ton. The obvious answer, “don’t be 
silly”, is not open to people in the 
public service. So there I was with a 
rather weary “The general point, 
perhaps, needs to be made that the use 
of any particular material as part of the 


educational process does not carry 
with it automatic acceptance of the 
values contained within it.” 

By the end of the month, the 
symptoms of weariness had become 
clear. Confronted by difficult but re- 
levant problems, the over-taxed victim 

f ieisists in doing something irrelevant, 
t is called displacement behaviour. In 
this condition, apes scratch and gibber, 
the DES dreams up “consultative" 
papers, politicians criticize their offi- 
cials and administrators become 
obsessive about detail. 

Displacement behaviour flowers in 
August. No one escapes. Even Sir 
Alec Clegg, who for 11 months of the 
year thought educationally, could 
briefly succumb. Here he is in a minute 
to me, dredged up from August 1971, 
referring to a conversation with the 
Senior Inspector for Design and Tech- 
nology. 

“I understand" - and do not be 


in my sigl 
know," I began, "that I keep niggling 
about our sign-posting arrangements. 
Recently 1 visited the Southwark 
Careers Office and found a huge, 
battered sign declaring the presence of 
ILEA organizations which had left 
sometime ago. The Careers Office 
itself,” I continued, squeezing the 
trigger, “does not receive a men- 
tion ..." 

The peremptory conclusion to the 
minute sums up all the hard things 1 
have been saying about August and 
does not bear repetition; so let me end 
on a more recent and positive diary 
note. Last term I was in Hillingdon 
talking to heads. The CEO, I hope he 
will forgive me for saying, had the 
freshly-coshed look associated with 
people in his position these days. But 
not the heads. There they were, under- 
lunched, under fire and under-valued; 
but for the most part still admirably 
resilient. Was this not, I found rnyseu 
thinking, an occasion for some public 
expression of encouragement? How 
about a little morale-enhancing com- 
munity singing? The right song was 
needed, of course; some poignant but 
rousing affirmation of the human con- 
dition as it affects heads. 

That brings me back to Joanne’s 
poem of 1978. At the time 1 had found 
it strangely evoentive. Confronted by 
the heads of Hillingdon, I saw for the 
first time its true significance. Substi- 
tute ‘heads’ for ‘feet and there was the 
right song ready-made. Set to slirring 
music, let it ring out at conferences or 
from behind barricades or wherever 
else heads meet these days. Come on. 
Let’s have a smile. All together now. 
"Nobody thinks of us heads.” 

Peter Newsam 


NOTICEBOARD 


PEOPLE... 


MrRaymond Hughes, heado! 
Orchard Lodge Regional 
Residential Centre, south-east 
London, to be head of Beechcroft 
special school, Tooling 
The Rev Roger Marsh, senior 
chaplain of Marlborough College, 
to be Master of the Junior school at 
Aiding? College on the retirement 
of Mr Roger Grove Smith. 

-Me Elaine Renwtok-Forater to be 
head of Hlttiarfield Infants’ school, 
southwest London. She was 
previously acting head. 

Mr Joe Byrne, managing director 
of Webb Corbett Ltd, to be Director 
of the proposed Centre lor 
Industrial Studies InGrwrthanr.a 
new schools/lndustry project and a 
resource end training centre for = 
Lincolnshire schools. 

Dr William MoAJearhasbeen 
reappointed chairman 01 the 
negotiating committees for 
Teachers' Salaries and Conditions 
of Service (Northern Ireland) until 
June 30, 1989. 

Mr Gordon MacIntyre, regional 
director of the Open University In 
Northern Ireland, has been 
appointed to the Council for the 
Accreditation of Teacher 
Education. 

Mr David Wadaworih to ba 
deputy director of education 
Northumberland, on the retirement 
of Mr Michael Spicer In September. 


CONFERENCES, 


September! -4 ■ . 

Post*l6 Network natloml 
cortteiBlKe for l.e.a. btasersanti 
, ' l,ta ^"^el|haFVrt^.EduCatlbii l . 

— - 11 ■ 1 - I V 


Staff College, Bristol. Speakers 
Include Geoffrey Mailing, Jack 
Mansell, Ian Randall, Bob Morris, 
Michael GUI and John Curtis. Fee 
£60 for members of Post- 1 6 
Network and £65 to non-members. 
Details from the Registrar, FESC, 
Coombe Lodge. Blagdon, Bristol 
BS186RG. 

13-15 

Educational Management 
and Administration Society 
conference on 'Education and the 
Market RacKThe Changing Roles 
of ReSourcers, Producers and 
Consumers' at the Polytechnic of 
Wales, Pontypridd. Speakers 
Include the RtHon Nell Klnnock 
MP, Mr Bernard Pearce, Mr Jack 
Mansell, Mr Tim Whitaker, Mrs Bsa 
Davies, Mr James Hammpnd, Mr 
Basil Murphy and Mr Gareth 
Newman. 

September 23 

■ Ghettos In the Mind: Using Film to 
Challenge Stereotypes- a. 
conference for teachers and 
educallontetsln Ihe UK. especially 
those working In the field of 
muMculturfll/antlradst: education, 
and In audio visual departments, 
organized by Ihe Royal 

- Anthropological Institute andSOAS 
at the start of the International 
Festival of Ethnographic Flfaa 
Details from (he Conference 
Secretary, RA1, 56 
Street, London W1M9LA. 

Septamber24 

Association of Learned and . 
Professional Society Publishers 
. Seminar on Computer-Aided 

- Editors at the Institute of - 
Mechanical Ertineerlpg, X ; 

: BlrdcageWatlCLorjdortSWl; ' 
Further seminars wla lake place, on 


Journal Layout and Design on 
October 2b andTextTechnologles 
on November 20. Details tram the 
Secretary, ALPSP, 'Sentosa’, Hid 
Road, Falrflght, East Sussex, TN35 
4AE. 

September 24- 26 
The Headmasters’ Conference 
annual conference will be held at 
Christ Church. Oxford. The 
chakman will be Mr Bruce 
McGowan, head of Haberdashers' 
Aske's School, Elstree. 

Literary Semantics 
U is planned to convene a 
conference to form an 
International Association of 
Literary Semantics. If sufficient 
Interest and support are 
forthcoming, the conference will be 
held In the summer of 1991 or 
1992. Details from Trevor Eaton, 
Editor, Journal of Literary 
Semantics, Honaywood Cottage, 
35 Seaton Avenue, Hyihe, Kent 
Please enclose a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


EVENTS... 


August 14, 21 and 28 
Students from Highbury College, 
Cosham, win present dramatized 
scenes In music, song and dance 
frbm the hist ory of Southsea Castle 
from 1 545 until the Second World 
War at Southsea Castle on 


home. 2 pm -4.30 pm Wednesday 
to Saturday. 

September26 

"Hard drug and solvent mls-use In 
South London* - an open meeting 
organized by the British 
Association ol Social Workers at 
the Charles Chaplin Centre, 
Aylesbury Estate, SE1 7 from 520 
pm to 9 pm for social workers, 
teachers, doctors, nurses, youth 
workers, Ihe police, JPs and other 
Interested people. Details from 
David BrockhamSlb Lyndhurst 
Grove, London SE15 5AN.01-701 
6484. 

October 2, 13 and 27 
Preview days at the Royal Northern 
College of Music forteachers, 


wHI discuss all instuments, as well 
as voice, composition and 
academic studies on October 2; 
wind and percussion on October 
13 and strings and woodwind on 
October 27. Admission free, tickets 
from the college promotions 
department. 


Snakes and Ladders 85/86 


entertainments In and wound 
London for chSdren and their 


j 320 pm. 

Until August 29 1 

taenlfty- a photographic pro]ert al 
the National Portrait Gallery Invites 
visitors to disguise themselves, or 
reveal Uiolr true Identfty, and 

photograph the results In four 
stages. Disguises will be available 
at the Gallery, or can be made at ; 


slmlnsterPfayAssoclalIon.lt 
costs75p from certain London 
bookshops, orfi from the WPA, 
147 Church Street. London W2 
lNAincludlng postage. 

Kids' London 

Published by Piccolo, price £2.50, 
Etoabeth Holt and mg Parham's 
comprehensive guide has been 
extensively revised and updated.- 
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CROSSWORD 


by Rufus 



Across 

1 Puili lo one side 
then another (4) 

3 Old port In Labra- 
dor, perhaps (8) 

a Cattle without wa- 
ter (4) 

9 Celebrated gent 
seen to take the In- 
itiative (5, 3) 

U Issue having BttTac- 
• live features (7, 5) 

13 He's stupid in trying 
to open it without a 
key (6) 

14 111 be around about 
one for him (6) 

17 Too eager lo press 
lor expulsion from 


22 Curtail] tbe bri- 
gade's movements 

23 A good likeness (4) 

Down 

1 In principle the 
chaps provide 
accommodation (8) 

2 Nondescript piece 
of furniture (4-3) 

4 Watching cricket? 
Prove III (6) 

5 Delivery is not left, 
though one is enti- 
tled to H (10) 

6 Isle everyone goes 
. round to. (3) 

7 Note the amphibian 
b edroll (4) 

■■’SSiBW* 


didn't go7 (6. 2) 

15 Having favourites, 
relatively speaking 

16 income tax return? 

18 Sne who gp» “ 
part of (he stair* (. 

19 A stage Joke tur« 
fatuous with “F 
passage of time (4j 
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Illness could thrive in cold, 
damp school conditions, ’ 
warns district medical officer 

Dysentry alert: 
doctor fears 
outbreak after 
wet summer 


by Hilary Wilce 


I AmaJOT outbreak of dysentry among 
wowchildrcn could result from Bn- 
Wn'* cool, dump summer, u district 
walcal officer warned this week, 
talhoritics which fail to rid schools 
w cold and wet - conditions in which 
{Mfliness thrives - “are making n rod 
wUielr own hack", according to Dr 
Dunlop, district tnudiv.tl officer 
J Hull, where un outbreak or tiro 
***** has been running since 1982. 
Ujnentry, which is highly contn- 
g)K, affects mainly young children. It 
*prcad like wildfire through n 
*jgty or school. 

The disease Ims been declining over 
20 years hut a number o( 
2** outbreaks have occurred in Ihe 
"ww of England over the past two 
Jf 5 - Health authorities now fear that 
^ unseasonably chilly weather could 
ihe situation worse. 

J,* m °st recent outbreak was in 
®t •be end of the summer term, 
man 60 cases were confirmed 
young schoolchildren in » niun- 
neighbouring schools. 

“™riforu has been battling with the 
for Ihe past two years, and 
^Outbreaks have been reported in 
“gs and Calderdnle. 

ne disease concerned is shigella 
«*!*'' a domestic form of dysentry 
separate from the dysentry pre- 
in the tropics. It causes several 
foil ™ acu . ,e stomach pains, 


ac H»e stomach pains, 
“ nd smiting, ana can 
the sufferer for weeks. Children 
BODtfcfhfr 001 /™ anything up to two 
«Sr bflforo the y are of inrec- 

tSSSSS wa rned this week of the 
J^ons that could hasten the spread 

»iswiS^!5 c il, prc ',y ar Khoo] w*«w- 
*"fidSlSti e ¥ M 5S , .* nd ma dcqu- 

kWndlSj™ w,th .a toilet situated 
door* rn the comer. 
ihrouBh Bn S l» t V- a . tiQn . tJ,e Ultle beggars go 
their rSft? on £ c throne waving at 
lhc y, n t“h the toilet 
tlttoJJ} 11 aerosol spread into the 
3y SjSJtw the children are prob- 
H tuofiSlS 3£» down low, with 
** bowj 8 * 8 a ^° ut l * ie sarae height 



In Hull, the disease was introduced 
by two fumitics moving in from the 
north-west of the country in 1982 and 
flared to nearly 1400 reported cases the 
following yenr. At the height of the 
outbreak, two schools were closed 
until new toilets wcu- put in. 

The Humberside education author- 
ity has n long-term drive to eliminate 
ail outside toilets front its schools. Its 
cooperation over the dysentry out- 
brenk hits been “absolutely marvel- 
lous," Dr Dunlop said. 

'Hie illness died down last yenr but 
has flared nguin, with more than 300 
cases reported un to tliccnd of July this 
year. "But wc nave had t\o massive 
recurrence on the scale that we saw 
two years ago when it spread like a 
prairie fire. Dr Dunlop said. 

Rigorous school hygiene pro- 
grammes have been introduced in all 
the authorities affected. They include 
additional cleaning and disinfecting of 
toilet areas, enforced hand washing, 
supervised toilet visits and use of a 
hand antiseptic. 

In Salford, Mr Peter Wright, assis- 
tant environmental health manager, 
said a health education campaign nad 
been introduced, including a competi- 
tion to design a poster which encour- 
aged children to wash their hands after 
going to the toilet. The outbreak 
appeared ro be contained, Mr Wright 
said. 

In Bradford, the disease has moved 
around the perimeter of (he city and 
now appears to be declining. Last year 
1 ,400 cases were reported In the first 
six months, but this year fewer than 
250 cases were reported in the same 
period. 

Mr Fred Bilney, principal environ- 
mental health officer, said arrange- 
ments had been made for information 
to be exchanged between schools and 
Ihe health authorities, and heads were 
often Quicker to notify cases than 
medical practitioners. 

The Department of Health said this 
week that there was no significant 
upswing in the number of dysentry 
cases Being reported to the Conv 


h pupils, all 
Nottingham, 



m unicable 
Centre. 


Surveillance 


Thirty- two per cent of the teenagers 
said they were worried about war. 

But English teenagers arc not as 
concerned about war as Finnish and 
American adolescents. WHO surveys 
In Finland showed that 79 per cent of 
12-ycar-olds saw war as their main 
worry, compared with 25 per cent of 
English 11 to 12-year-olds. 

In the USA, 58 per cent of youngsters 
aged 11 to 19 said they were anxious 
about war, compared with only 21 per 
cent of 11 to 16-year-olds In the English 
survey. 

Finnish teenagers are less concerned 
about unemployment than are English 
youngsters, possibly because unem- 
ployment In Finland Is lower. Seven per 
cent of the 12-year-old Finns named 
unemployment as their first worry, 
compared with 25 per cent of the 
English 11 to 12-year-olds. 

In February 1983, when the Finnish 
study took place, the unemployment 
rate in Finland was 6,1 per cent. In 
contrast, when the English survey took 
place In March 1984, UK unemploy- 
ment stood at 13.2 per cent. 

English teenagers seem more anxious 
about Immediate problems like 

E iverty, which Is particularly worrying 
r boys. One in five English teenagers 
said they were frightened of being poor, 
and 45 per cent or boys, compared with 

of tiSrmata IropwHfor the future. 

Conversely, girls are more worried 
than boys about being unhappily mar- 
ried. Twenty-one per cent died unhap- 

S marriage as a four, compared with 
per cent of the boys, and 45 per cent 
of girls said that a happy marriage was 
one of their main Hopes. 



the young 

by Susannah Kirkman 

Adolescents in England worry most 
about unemployment, war, poverty 


1 H'l o i run ) ■ 4 1' • -.1: Kta'iWi rm 


survey. Falling exams is cited as a 
worry In only a minority of case;. 

The prevalance of worries about 
unemployment could mean that young 
people's health Is affected by the risk of 
unemployment, the study for the 
World Health Organization suggests. 

Fifty one per cent of (he 11 to 
16-year-olds questioned said that they 
were worried about unemployment, 
while 77 per cent cited employment os 
one of their main hopes for the future. 

As pupils get older, their fear of 
being out of work increases - 60 per 
cent of 15 to 16-year-olds were con- 
cerned about unemployment, com- 
pared with 39 per cent of 11 to 
12-year-olds. 

The Nottingham University team 
responsible for the research lx planning 
lu follow up Ihe 1,800 young people 
Interviewed and to monitor (he effects 
uf thdr worries on their health. 

Next to unemployment, war Is fbo 
main anxiety tor English pupils, all 
from comprehend ves 


1 . ? K . v . 
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Twenty young people learn Ihe skills 
and daitgerfl of out-door living In a pilot 
scheme fit Carlton, Yorkshire, run by 
the Central Council of Physical Recrea- 
tion which will be used to torn a 
syllabus tor the new National Expedi- 
tion Training Award. .The award, for 
volunteers and teachers, gained im- 
petus after the recent Land's End 
tragedy. 






New pay offer on way 


by Mike 

Local authori ly employers are working 
on the terms of a new offer to teachers, 
based on their proposals for pay res- 
tructuring of last November, modified 
in the light of Sir Keith Joseph’s £1.25 
billion offer. 


Durham 

the cost within the £1.25 billion 
offered. They are also studying the 
changes needed to conform with the 
reservations expressed by the Educa- 
tion Sccretmy and some l.e.a.s. 

Some local authorities Questioned 
whether the proposals would provide 
enoufih senior teaching posts, because 


term. A study group oflocal authority 
chief officers began work this week 
and hopes to have firm proposals to 
put to a management panel meeting in 
early September. 

But although the employers initia- 
tive will almost certainly represent an 
Increase bn Sir Keith Joseph's offer, it 
is unlikely to offer teachers any more 
money this year. 

The November package suggested 
merging the first three salary 
scales, with a total increase on the 
salary bill of about 15. per cent. 

The team of officers has been asked 
to see what modifications to the orig- 
inal package would be needed to keep 


principal grade teapher. 

The cost of the package was put al 
about 7 per cent in the first five years 
rising to at least 13 per cent over seven 
years, making comparisons with Sir 
keitU's initiative difficult. 

# Scotland's biggest teaching union is 
stepping up its pay fight with a com- 

S ilete bon on extracurricular work, 
ncluding school trips, dubs and sports 
for the new term which started yester- 
day. Tbe Educational Institute of Scot- 
land believes the move will show how 
much the educational system relies on 
extra work by teachers. 
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Exam mlx-up 

Teachers are angry that a CSE 
exam InBengaii was timetabled 
for one of the most sacred days in 
the Muslim calendar. 7 

YTS let-down 

Hilary Wilce looks at how the 
Youth Training Scheme is failing 
girls. 11 

Gradetrade 



(pictured) sits in on an A level 
marking session. 8,9 

Danger marks: OCB grades are 
so unreliable they should carry a 
Government health warning, 
Ro^er Murphy argues. 16 

Platform . 

TunPackwood andThn 
Whitaker discover uneven l.e.a. 
provision for 16 to 19s. 4 

BooH« in class 


Arts/Books 


Roger Knight reviews a new 
collection of George Eliot's 
letters; Monty Haltrecht on Writ 
Whitman; Richard Ormrodon 
Hiroshima. Theatre: Betty 
Tadman on Alan Bleasdale's Are 
you lonesome tonight ?\ John 
James reviews the latest West End 
productions. MkhaelClarke . 
Visits 7^e85° Show at tiie ' 


theGIyndeboume Festival; 
Robin Buss onITV’a Murder in 
Space. 18-23 

Resourcea/Media 

Consumer education: Lima Ram 
Nath on BBC School Radio’s 
Value for Money and the 
Department of Tradeaod 
Industry’s teaching pack Fair 
Deal. Hugh David on Ready, 


inrnsrffilarai? 







EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 

Priorv House. Si John's Lane. London EC'IM 4BX. Tel 01-253 3000 



Ranting 
on the rates 


Though its main effect seems likely to 
be no more than clarification of the 
status quo, there have to be doubts 
whether the Widdicombc Committee's 
interim report was really worth pro- 
ducing with such suspect speed and 
superficiality. 

Having set up the committee to 
inquire into the conduct of local au- 
thority business, the Secretory of State 
for the Environment dearly had the 
expensive campaign against rate-cap- 
ping and abolition of the metropolitan 
councils in Ids sights when he asked for 
a swift report on local authority pub- 
licity. 

But such publicity of a party political 
nature is already unlawful, without the 
new statutory ban that Widdicombc 
proposes. The courts have already 
construed the Local Government Act 
1973 to distinguish between spending 
on i n form at ion , and spending on mate- 
rial intended to persuade. ILEA's 
campaign, "Education cuts don't heal'* 
(which the courts frowned upon), now 
stands as an anti-rate-capping slogan 
that sets out to persuade, not just 
inform the public. 

Of the other recommendations, a 
statutory requirement to keep a sepa- 
rate public account of publicity spend- 
ing, with an eye to strengthening 
accountability, makes sound sense. 
Woolly words about monitoring the 
tone and presentation of advertise- 
ments (by a new quango?) most cer- 
tainly do not. 

. It was on this last suggestion .tha^t 
Peter Newsam, chairman of the Com- 
mission for Racial Equality and former 
education officer to ILEA, declared 
his reservations. (He and another 
committee member also bridled at the 
gloss Mr Patrick Jenkin put on the 
report in receiving it.) 

It has to be noted that even a small, 
hand-picked committee of five mem- 
bers was unable to reach agreement on 
this interim instalment. To Mr News- 


am’s doubts must he added a memor- 
andum of dissent from Sir Lawrence 
Boyle, former chief executive of 
Strathclyde Regional Council, who 
thought the “problem” of advertising 
on (he rates should be seen against a 
background which included the need 
for a complete reappraisal of the role, 
purpose, and nature of local govern- 
ment, and its financing. Until that had 
been dealt with, no change should be 
made. 

Many will share Sir Lawrence's view 
that the interim report was dealing 
with frills not fundamentals. The evi- 
dence now being sent to Widdicombe 
on such matters as the political impar- 
tiality of chief officers, and the role of 
coopted members (especially on 
education committees of hung coun- 
cils) concerns matters which arc of 
genuine importance to education. Of 
course, Local government finance is 
even more important, but every com- 
mittee cannot deal with everything all 
the time, and it would be setting too 
many hopes on Kenneth Baker's in- 
quiry to down tools on everything else 
till he has reported, let alone till a new 
deal has been introduced. 
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Britons 
at play 


This Is the season of travellers' tales 
and holiday postcards: of Britons 
abroad en masse treating foreigners to 
a dose of British culture; of hotels 
ravaged by drink-in flamed, packaged 
tourists, too many of whom seem 
determined to flaunt their UK creden- 
tials. 

It is also the week when the football 
season begins - the first since the 
shame of Brussels and the horror of 
Bradford and the belated recognition 
that something must be done to change 
the sub-culture oE football, both in 
regard to violent behaviour and safety, 
and put something better In its place. 

Ll is, indeed, nn appalling reflection 
on the country we live in that so many 


of its citizens are so unpleasant to meet 
when they are enjoying themselves. 
The British holiday-maker phe- 
nomenon, reported every year horn 
the Costa Brava and Costa del Sol and 
now increasingly from the Greek Is- 
lands, concerns noisy, inconsiderate 
and often drunk tourists who spoil the 
enjoyment of others. They are numer- 
ous enough to be recognizable, not as 
the small minority they undoubtedly 
are, but as a blatantly British minority 
who demand and get widespread 
attention. Of course they are not the 
only tourists who behave badly, but 
they are the tourists who most obvious- 
ly brandish their national identities 
while they are doing so. 

Similarly, the violence on the foot- 
ball terraces - and in the streets near 
the major football grounds - is the 
prerogative of a small minority, but a 
minority which has come to enjoy an 
almost representative status as shock 
troops whose physical aggression ex- 
emplifies the verbal violence and 
chanted abuse which passes for banter 
among large sections of the crowd. 

The costly measures which are how 
to be introduced at football grounds 
and the limits now being plnccd on 
drinking at matches will in all probabil- 
ity bring the situation under control, or 
at any rate, contain the worst excesses. 
But the sub-culture will still be there, 
and the violence will seek another 
outlet. Will it be In Toxteth or Brixton, 
away from the ritualized hostilities of 


football and into the concrete jungle? 

It would be for too fadle to prescribe 
an answer in educational terms. Some- 
where in the well-springs of cultural 
life of the nation, however, renewal 
must be sought. These well-springs 
certainly extend to the activities 
embraced by public education. What 
are at issue are the values of modem 
Britain, which form the moral climate 
in which the schools live and work. 


Days of 
reckoning 


Four articles in this week's TES cele- 
brate the arrival of the high season for 
school examinations when the boards 
reveal the results. On pages 16 and 17 
there arc, respectively, an attack on 
the reliability of the fine distinctions 
which O and A grades purport to 
make, a defence of the custom and 
practice of examining and the judge- 
ment which underpins it, and the 
criticisms of an experienced examiner, 
disillusioned by what he regards as the 
lack of accountability under which the 
exam boards operate and, in particu- 
lar, the way they withhold critically 
important information on, for exam- 
ple, marking schemes without which 
there can be no independent assess- 


ment of fairness or competence. And 
on page 9, Christopher Price describes 
sitting in on A level meetings at the 
Joint Matriculation Board and seeing 
how the exnmincrs try to maintain an 
even standard by making their own 
pragmatic compromise between norm 
and criterion referencing. 

Every reader will reach his own 
conclusions. In the light of what he 
saw, Christopher Price doubts the 
feasibility of criterion-referencing for 
O levels - a key point in Sir Keith 
Joseph’s exam policy. Of course Sir 
Keith has been careful to stress that, 
just as the present system isn’t com- 
pletely norm-referenced, his brave 
new GCSE will not be fully criterion- 
referenced. But the problems of set- 
ting a genuinely criterion-referenced 
exam, and maintaining standards reli- 
ably from one year to another is not 
just difficult, it is probably impossible. 

Admittedly, if certificated standards 
are to be raised across tbe system, this 
will have to be reflected in the com- 
promises which the examiners make. 
But this will not, in itself, make 
criterion-referencing a practical prop- 
osition. 

As for the larger criticisms - they are 
all true: so is the broad defence. Fine 
distinctions arc bound to be subject to 
margins of error which make it non- 
sense for university admissions tutors 
to pore over marginal differences. At 
all the borderlines there are bound, in 
the nature of things, to be errors and 
injustices but these do not in them- 
selves invalidate the examination pro- 
cess. Rather they demonstrate the 
naivety of some critics and the peren- 
nial temptation to make exams cany 
more traffic than they can bear. 


“Normal fee 145; Teachers, community 
workers, students and unwaged CIO 
per day." 

From an announcement of a twodej 
conference on Artificial Intelligence 
held by Social ami Educational Ap- 
plications of Knowledge Engineering 
Centre at Brighton Polytechnic. 


Second opinion 


A country which has just lost £5 billion 
on the politics of the coal dispute 
cannot afford the intransigence which 
now threatens to undo four decades of 
advance in education. The school 
service is being irreversibly damaged, 
higher education is at its wits’ end, 
some of the best young people arcs 
being turned off teaching, and children 
are being deprived of their birthright. 

Hie symptoms, no more, are dis- 
putes over salary (or is it “pay”, to put 
teachers at the back of their class?). 
The palliatives proposed are a shuffle 
of seats round a Burnham Committee 
table which no longer has a leg to stand 
on; conditions of service on which 
schools could not run and which local 
authority associations will propose 
only ns long ns they have no danger of 
teachers accepting; formal staff 
appraisal which the Government 
wants in the belief that teache re do not, 
and which teachers would want if only 
the Government did not; and a change 
of salary structure which would reward 
teachers for what tlicv are rather than 
what (here is to be done. 

None of these will recapture the 
spirit, the inspiration, the voluntary 
commitment which have been the fuel 
on which schools run, until sheer 
indignation at political insensitivity 
and provocation pushed teachers back 
on their by now well dug-in heels. 

The lamps of learning, the light in 
the fyo, the quest for,, discovery: and 


Time to go for the grand design 


inventiveness will not reappear just 
because of 2 per cent transferred from 
surplus stack, invisible earnings, lower 
interest charges on council debts, or 
the quick draw on the declining dollar, 
nor from formal appraisal systems 
borrowed from clapped-out bureauc- 
racies and also from teaching time; nor 
again from the time-rationing which 
would mnke teaching in schools every 
bit as attractive as docking on and off 
tiie coalface. 

Almost everyone knows that: pub- 
lic, councils, and certainly teachers, alt 
consdous of missed opportunities, of 
changing contexts, and of future 
needs. But the Government is locked 
into its own rhetoric, in which politi- 
cians would hate to think what they say 
is true, and their most able second-tier 
civil servants would hate. to say what 
they think is true. 

It is not simple. Teachers are a 
confused and confusing lot to deal 
with. Annual salary negotiations with 
their separate groups arc like a meet- 
ing with every horse-race under star- 
ter’s orders at the same time, some 
facing in different directions, all some- 
how blinkered yet eyeing each other, 
waiting for someone else to make the 
running. 

So the Scottish teachers have been 
forced to, strike in their eminently 
sensible search for an independent 
salary reviety which could, remove the 
causes of strikes; whereas their English 
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and Welsh counterparts are forced 
back on the worn-out and dangerous 
machinery of the Burnham Com- 
mittee. 

There are not only half-a-dozen 
differing schoolteacher associations, 
but more for further and higher educa- 
tion, HMI fondly in with the First 
Division, psychologists quietly testing 
the score, advisers curiously aligned 
with headteacher salaries, and educa- 
tion officers at the same time keeping 
heads down and their own end up. 

Teachers do not want merit awards; 
officers do. Officers are asking for 
perks and evening allowances; 
teachers are not. And as for the 
so-called employers, local councils I 
cannot and should not have to cope 
with national issues, and their national 
collectives are not even as locally- 
based as the constituencies from 
which the authority of government has 
been drawn. 

This is Just the right setting for a leap 
of political imagination to disprove the 
Duke of Edinburgh's well-aimed chal- 
lenge, and to reach beyond the short- 
term expedient. The education service 
os a whole needs a salary policy and a 
salary review body, not just for those 
in schools but across the whole educat- 
ing profession. 

Pace the last Dimbleby Lecture, this 
would certainly not be the job of a 
General Teaching Courtcil; teachers 


own salaries In a public service, though 
a GTC for the whole profession would 
be able to offer informed opinion to a 
public review body, about the nature 
of responsibilities, changes and needs 
within the service. The review body 
hBs preredents in other services; it 
requires, however, a public policy 
within which to function. 

So, Secretary of State, what sort of 
policy has ever existed for the educa- 
tion system? Since 1944 we have had 
the rhetoric though not the reality of 
parity of professional esteem across 
sectors of the service. 

In the reconstruction planned for a 
post-war society, the public and the 
profession recognized as never before 
and seldom since that there should be 
equivalent opportunity and recogni- 
tion to encourage the best quality 
teaching and management from 
nursery to higher education, from 
adult to primary, from institution- 
based to peripatetic, community- 
based or office-based parts of the 
service. 

, Relativities within the service are as 
important as relative rewards in 
equivalent private and public sector 
responsibilities, at home and abroad. 
There is a general will to share re- 
sources and insights across tile prehis- 
toric pyramids of particular power- 
gttups. 4nd that also requires a salary 
policy which makes for mobility and 
■interchange, • • •.. 9 . 


Given a starting salary commensu- 
rate with the training and qualifies}* 011 
expected in a graduate profession, 
what should be a normal expectation at 
age 30, 35, 40, whether in primary- 
secondary, further education, local 
advisory, administrative and P 5 ^* 10 ^ 
gical services, teacher-training, or urc 
national inspectorate? What in any 
these fields should be the reward tor 
responsibility on the one I* n “ . 
children’s wellbeing and on the o 
for the work of colleagues? 

If we want an open, mobile pu 
service, these are questions * 
should be prompted by govemm 
and worked on by all. Invite us to B 
for the grand design, as a projec 
the next decade. . .. 

Release the strings on arbitral! 
free everyone from the imm 
embarrassment. Be seen to have saw* 
the present generation ofschoo ^ 
dren from long-term strife, * 
future generation from the bund! 
prejudice which have been caus g ■ 
That is the only way the Govern** 
can now recapture the market. 

John Saytf 

John Sayer is a former 
Banbury School, a past president* oj ^ 
Secondary Heads Association, 
now Visiting fellow, University oj t* 

’ don Institute of Education . ■ ■’ i 1 
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Sarah Bayhss reports on the continuing row over the running of a Berkshire school 

r arents to oust returning 


A Berkshire primary school where 
parents arc calling for the head’s 
rMtanation. was the siihiprt nf » | nnn i 
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chairman of the county's education 
committee, was unaware of this fact 
until he was informed by The TES this 
week. 

Mr Peter Edwards, chief eduention 
officer for Berkshire, confirmed that a 
team of advisers had been sent to 
Katesgrove primary in Reading in 1977 
and 1978 to offer support and guidance 
to tbe headteacher, Miss Margaret 
Cbannon, after parents and governors 
expressed concern about some aspects 
of the school's performance. 

He said the authority had been 
satisfied with the school at that time 
adding that it was before he joined the 
county. 

He believed that a recent petition 
from parents saying Miss Chan non 
should not be allowed to return from a 
I war’s sabbatical, and representations 
from teachers and governors about the 
hilure direction of the school, gave 
cause for concern “but there is no case 
for dismissal". He went on: "Some 



Katesgrove governors discuss the head 
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E leare effectively saying they want 
Channon sacked. But there have 


to be grounds for that and there arc 
not." 

Mss Channon, who is in her late 
fcrtles, has been head of Katesgrove 
w 14 years. She has spent the past 
year on an MA course in primary 
education at Rochnmpton Institute, 
pad for by the authority. 

Mr Edwards snid: 'fane of the 
reasons why Miss Channon has been 
away is precisely to help her do her job 
better. She should he allowed to go 
and she should be judged on her 
performance in the job. It's ouitu 



Margaret Channon 
However , a summarised version was 
written by the governors ami sent to 
Mr Peter Edwards with n request for 
advice. n 


w . on 8 g Judcc her in her absence. 
\ w Miss Chun lion’s ah.se i ice >« 


The summary said governors had 
been told ilmt Katesgrove liml func- 
tioned effectively, efficiently and suc- 
cessfully since September 19H4. Disei- 
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Geoffrey horsier, was the 
■ling head. 'Hie parents’ petition said 

t Shttlllrl , 1 .. J ■ 
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Salmon pcrma,,cnl1 * rapboc Miss 


In fact Mr horsier has accepted u 
wjdshin elsewhere in the authority 
M will be leuving Katesgrove nt 
Another teacher has 
f « r a new post and two 

hilfnf o. Ve ,a ^P n . Rl,M br fenvo, lcnving 
2* ihc original eight teachers. The 
OT! C F e,ar X ? f 2“ years' standing 
also handed in her notice. 

Mmme, lern, the gov- 
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pime was good, staff had worked 
together and there had hcon consider- 
able curriculum development. 


“Support has been provided when 
asked for, decisions regarding policy 
und planning have been nmved nt 
democratically and fairly. There is now 
u consistency of approach throughout 
the school. Information has been made 
available to enable staff to be properly 
informed and develop professionally. 

"Staff as a whole are concerned and 
apprehensive about the direction the 
school will take from September 1985. 
They are concerned that the hard work 
and basic ground work which has been 
done will not be followed through and 
that the enthusiasm and commitment 
which has facilitated recent develop- 
ment will suffer as will the morale of 
the staff and the all-round develop- 
ment of the school." 

The governors were so worried by 
the statements from teachers and pa- 
rents they derided to set up a five- 
person review team to talk to ail the 
parlies concerned. Their report on its 
findings and their summary of state- 
ments excluded all references to the 
replacement of Miss Channon. 

Mrs Margaret Singh, chairman of 
the governors, says she accepted the 
advice of Mr Angus Bentley, an assis- 
tant education officer, that Miss Chan- 
non was legally entitled to return to her 


. «uhiiwi icuii me nov- 

romg body of Katesgrove received a 

S whofc K by paren,s oul of 

< been canvassed. It said 

lsDlfii 0 }J n P 1 i® sse d by the way the 
I school had been run in 1984. 
appreciated how our 
Kd ?iiS bene J ll,in 8 from a Struc- 
cabTLSuS" 81 ®** curriculum, from a 
fom J5j5 0nln fl e i environment and 
RSSSf* „ lsc ‘ pli nc. We feel 
head „«,i° lh ® influence or the acting 
I 188 awakened a new 

«ntV Sp,ayBd by aN ,he 

**000 afro meetin 8 the gov- 

Ifce teaSKi^f 1 w cd - a statemcnt from 
tint on ,t.' n E sta fr> via its representa- 
“ Pa*eSu h! *° ve ™ ,n 8 b° d y- while the 
r ad ? P“blic their peti- 
va» rpmof aC j iars s tatement has al- 
.^remalned confidential. 
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grievance procedure being invoked. 

Mrs Singh also points out that the 
govemois, who include Liberal. 
Labour and Conservative nomina- 
tions, were unanimous in their deci- 
sions - with one exception. The excep- 
tion was a Labour nominee who felt 
her first loyahties were to the head. 
Mrs Singh is herself a Labour council- 
lor on Reading borough council and 
has been governor of Katesgrove for 
ten years. * 

Reading is a Labour-controlled 
town and Katesgrove is an urban 
school. It is one of three considerd by 
the authority as having special needs, 
including t he needs of an Asian minor- 
ity. Mrs Singh says governors have 
been concerned for some time about 
the high turnover of teachers at the 
school winch, she suys, is partly a result 1 
of "burn-out". None of the teachers 
who were at the school in 1977 are still 
(here. 

She says that she accepted Miss 
Channon had a legal right to return but 
feit strongly that written guidelines 
should be Jmd down about the future 
running of the school and how its 
progress should be monitored. 

‘Tt is now so apparent how good this 
school can bo and how capable the 
children arc that we must make sure 
that it continues.' 1 

Drawing on the review body's find- 
ings, the governors established their 
own list of guidelines. These included 
statements uke: 

• children should always be treated 


equally and fairly 

• weekly staff meetings should be 
held and include educational discus- 


sions 

• topic work must continue to be 
resourced 


J bullying and racism in the play- 
ground should be kept at its current 
low ebb 

• increased contacts with parents and 
between staff should be upheld. 

Mrs Singh says the guidelines were 
sent to Miss Channon who replied in a 
"generalised 1 ’ way. 

Mrs Singh says the governors have 
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sought educational advice - about the 
guidelines for instance - from the local 

ailfhrtrltv hnf fallarl t If CIia kUUa 
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authority but failed to get it. She claims 
Mr Bentley said no pre-conditions 


Jobs boost for graduates 


tof saS2^ hy J r ^ u *|f* found i obs 

tound them more 

BS y yC8r 8mCe 1980 ‘ 8 

d* 1 Ser ? ces u "i' for 


training on complet- 


ir dent** k - n !5 8 on «™plet- 
$5)’ t £ nrigir ?8 ,hc overall 
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toe biggest 


the first time since 1980 more new 

S aduates, 11,259, went into industry 
an the 10,590 going into the public 
services. 

Another category to enjoy a signifi- 
cant increase in numbers was engineer- 
ing research and development with 
3,300 more graduates entering than 
the low point of 4,699 in 1981. 

• Last year’s shortfall of 1,500. en- 


shortfall of about 50,000 engini 
manufacturing and service bid 


ineers in 
idustries 


J going int 

electronic engineering. 

Proposing a five-yearprogramme to : 
end the crisis, the SDP calls for a 
£200m programme of research and 
innovation with tax incentives and 
subsidized credit to ease companies 
through the phase of development. 


• Last gear’s shortfall of 1,500. en- 
gineers in (be information technology 
industries could increase to 5,000 by 
1988, tbe Social Democratic Party 
forecast this week. 

The prediction comes in a paper to 
be discussed at tbe party's!: annual 
conference next month, Bert Lodge 
writes. . . 


University graduates 1984. Summary of 
first destination and employment. Cen- 
tral SeiyifM WAHformdMgfe.raf^ra 
services, Crawford House, Precmct 
Cftntre. Manchester, 13. £1.70 (inri 


could be put on Miss Channon’s re- 
turn. 

"We are all lay people and we have 
orten felt we needed crucial advice 
about educational matters. But all 
we ve had is procedural advice about 

procedure 861 inVolved in the dis P u *« 

-.i^ at I m oot prepared to do Is side 
with the authority and say the parents 
were wrong. We don’t want to take 
sides in all this but I've been here 
before and I want to get things sorted 

The governors have agreed their 
review body will hold monthly prog- 
TC u I " c = tin * s wth all parties at the 
school But, according to Mrs Singh, it 
u not clear what stntus these meetings 
will have and how the authority wifi 
deal with the results. 

- Mrs Shirley Mills, a Conservative 
councillor of Reading borough, said: 

, j* would like the head to work to a 
ve been told we can’t do 
taat. Jt s all very confusing”. 

Mr Edwards however told The TES 
this week; “We should be perfectly 
prepared to discuss arrangements 
under which rhe good work can be 
earned forward". Advisers might be 
sent in, but not Initially. The area 
adviser would be the Link between the 
governors and county. Private meet- 
ings between her and governors should 
be possible. 

-rj Mi ™ hannon haa defined to talk to 
The TES except through the National 
Association of Head Teachers which 
represents her. In a statement through 
them she said there were “simply no 
grounds for my removal”. 

"I have dedicated 14 years and 
worked long and hard for the children 


at Katesgrove. I intend to return in 
September and see no reason why, 
with goodwill and team work, this 

“ci! x to the *»nefit of the school". 

Sne intended to encourage any good 
work introduced during her abrence 
and to issue a statement of intent for 
parents to “stimulate confidence". 

Mr Eric Pilkingion, assistant secret- 
ary at the NAlfr, said he knew of 
cases where authorities proposed a list 
of changes that needed to be made at 
particular schools and asked heads to 
work on this. But in Miss Channon’s 
case Berkshire had not suggested such 
a move. 

Mr Edwards said that if Miss Chan- 
non feit at any time unable to return to 
Katesgrove, “we would certainly dis- 
miss an alternative position with her. 
Bui it must be remembered she has a 
contract with Katesgrove and she has 
even* right to go back there." 

Mr Frank Butters, Conservative 
chairman of Berkshire’s education 
committee, said; 'There’s no doubt 
that the person who took Miss Chan- 
non s place has been a great success 
and good luck to him. He's been 
promoted but that doesn't mean she’s 
got to go. It is all most unfair because 
she has done nothing wrong." 

Mr Butters was not aware there had 
been an l.e.a. inquiry in the 1970s. “As 
far as I knew there was nothing at all 
wrong with the school before she went 
away". 

He looked forward to the. dau 


He looked forward to the day when 
tile Department of Education pro- 
duced a method for assessing teachers 
and heads. “The sooner we get 
methods of assessment the sooner we 
will be able to deal with situations like 
tins in an impartial and fair manner." 
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Flux - the constant in 16 to 19 plans 


Tim Packwood and Tim Whitaker 
discover variations in l.e. a. provision 


P lai 

year-olds poses awkward prob- 
lems for l.e.a.s. Provision spans 
specialized academic and voca- 
tional teaching, opportunities to re- 
peat pre- 1 6 work and general pro- 
vocations! studies. This work is under- 
taken in a range of different institu- 
tions - school sixth-forms, sixth -form 


tanning provision for 16 to 19- 
ycar-olds poses awkward prob- 


changing the number or nature oi 
institutions; developing provision for 


particular needs, such as pre- vocation- 
al education, provision lor the unem- 
ployed and facilities for those requir- 


f ing special education. 
** One common themi 


** One common theme, however, was 
for improved planning processes - 
belter coordination ana evaluation of 


colleges, tertiary colleges, FE colleges 
- that are governed by different rcgula- 


- that are governed by different regula- 
tions. The students, themselves, are of 


different status - school pupils, full- 
time students, part-time students and 
YTS trainees. Additionally, the 16 to 


YTS trainees. Additionally, the 16 to 


19 age group is just beginning to feel 
the effects of the decline in birth rate. 


And 16 to 19 provision is being 
strongly influenced by central govern- 


provtsion. 

Although a third of authorities pre- 
ferred to leave their institutions to 
arrange coordination informally be- 
tween themselves, the rest were de- 
veloping more formal mechanisms. 
These included consortia, area coor- 
dination and central direction and 
allowed l.e.a.s to assume a greater 


strongly influenced by central govern- 
ment, concerned both to make educa- 
tion more work-related and more cost 
effective. 


iponsibility for planning 16 to 19 
provision . while still retaining an input 
from the institutions. 

A consortium, for example, could 
be responsible for making its own 
allocation of provision, subject only to 
the l.e.a. But authorities defined a 
minimum of available courses, which 
the consortia then had to allocate 
between institutions. 

Some authorities went much further 
and established a minimum curriculum 
for sixth forms or determined which 
examination courses were available. 

Where the composition of coordi- 
nating bodies was defined, the profes- 
sionals- l.e.a officers and advisers and 
teachers and lecturers - provided the 
majority voice. Some authorities in- 
cluded representatives from related 
agencies such as the careers service. 


provision 
from the 


How, then, arc l.e.a.s coping? A 
snapshot of planning for 16-19 provi- 
sion in a turbulent environment is 
gained from two sources. One is a 
survey based on a collection of l.e.a. 
policy documents and, the second, a 
questionnaire on l.e.a. policies for this 
age group. They each gained a re- 


sponse rate around 75 per cent and 
form the first part of a DBS-funded 



form the first part of a DBS-funded 
research project into how l.e.a.s assess 
the educational needs of the 16 to 
19-year-olds.* 

There is no doubt that 16-19 provi- 
sion is in a state of flux. Regardless of 
their type, size or political control, 
l.e.a.s gave similar reasons for change 
- falling rolls, financial pressures, 
institutional reorganization, youth un- 
employment, MSC provision, DES 



formally sampled, although this was g 
component of some course require- 
ments, such ns BTEC, and had been 
undertaken as a deliberate exercise by 
a few l.e.a.s. Careers services, of 
course, had information on student 
aspirations as a result of the guidance 

E roccss, likewise schools and colleges, 
ut this information was not apparent- 
ly brought together or used directly in 
l.e.a. planning. 

Several l.e.a.s said that students' 
feelings provided a dubious basis for 
decision-making, based as they were 
on partial knowledge and conditioned 
by existing provision. 

It was also rare for authorities to 
analyse the implications of social 
trends for the take-up of post-16 
provision. Although social ch a racteru- 
tics might be known, their application 
was only discussed in general terms. 


However, three-quarters of the 
l.e.a.s said that they had made i 
full-scale evaluation of their orovision. 


nized but added to a senior officer's 
existing duties. Just under a half of the 
authorities had a specific adviser for 14 
to 19 or 16 to 19 education. 

Stronger leadership in planning also 


Yet contacts with employers were 
en to be important for educational 


implies that l.e.a.s have the capacity to 
monitor and evaluate provision. Most 
authorities recognized this but 
mechanisms were restricted. Forecasts 
of the numbers of 16 to 19-year-olds, 
age participation rates, institutional 
recruitment, institutional course pro- 
vision and course recruitment pro- 
vided the most common sources of 


seen to be important for educational 
planning. They existed nt a number of 
different levels: first, with individual 
institutions, mechanisms in FB col- 


youth and community service and 
MSC and, in a minority of cases. 


influence and changing local employ- 
ment opportunities. Although these 


ment opportunities. Although these 
arc inter-related, authorities stressed 
different priorities. Some emphasized 
the need tor cost effectiveness, others 
the need to respond to new Circumst- 
ances and demands. The case for more 
work-related education as an alterna- 
tive to academic courses received 
widespread support. However the 
variety of influences and implications 
make n impossible to leave response to 
individual schools and colleges. It 
seems that l.e.a.s cannot be laissez- 
faire about 16 to 19 provision, but must 
exercise leadership. 

Although just under a half of the 
authorities had a formal policy on 
provision for 16 to 19, most of the rest 
were working towards it. Only a fifth 


MSC and, in a minority of cases, 
representatives from industry and the 
trade unions. Sometimes councillors 
were also Included. 

Whatever their merits, coordlnative 
arrangements must increase the educa- 
tional bureaucracy. . 

Better coordination also has imp- 


leges being far more advanced than 
those in schools; second, at an author- 


those in schools; second, at an author- 
ity-wide level, through the CB1, in- 
dustrial conferences or education/in- 
dustry consultative committees; and, 


full-scale evaluation of their provision, 
stimulated by the need to treat 16 to 19 
provision as a whole rather than u 
divided between school-based 
academic and college-based vocational 
education. Some authorities took this 
further, believing that curricular re- 
quirements suggested common consid- 
eration from tne age of 14 rather tin 
16. 

In recent years much has been heard 
about the increased influence of cen- 
tral government, allegedly at the ex- 
pense of l.e.a.s. Our evidence suggests 
that circumstances are also cRiuios 
l.e.a.s to play n stronger role in 16 to 19 
provision. But there are no signs that 
the changed relationship will set 
education in a new mould. 

Authorities vary in the extent to 
which they exercise leadership, in the 


third, through the careers service. 
A few authorities reported deveit 


A few authorities reported develop- 
ing particular initiatives, such as set- 


means they employ and in their capaci- 
ties to lead. They cannot promote 
changes from a blank sheet. They are 
constrained by their existing provision, 
with its associated personalities and 
politics. 


Better coordination also has imp- 
lications for the way In which the 


lications tor the way In which the 
l.e.a. Ib organized. The Macfarlane 


saw the creation of a formal policy as 
taking less than priority or believed 
that polity was best left to emerge from 
the variety of local practice. The 


l.e.a. ib organized. The Macfarlane 
Report, Education for the 16 to 19- 
year-olds, commented in 1980 on how 
the division between schools and FE 
reduced both the ability of members 
and officers to coordinate 16 to 19 
provision or to treat it as a whole. On 
our evidence this division still domin- 
ates, particularly for the subcommittee 
structure although a small number of 
authorities have reorganized their de- 
partments to create one division with 
overall responsibility for 16 to 19 or 
Indeed 14 to 19 provision. Just under a 
third of authorities had an officer, 


E olicles reflected local circumstances' 
y emphasizing different priorities: 


normally at third tier level, with total 
responsibility for 16 to 19 provision. 

The more common arrangement 
was for this responsibility to be recog- 


monitoring data. 

A few authorities were using compu- 
ters to extend this process by analysing 
teaching group sizes, pupil/teacher 
ratios and teaching time to obtain 
cost-effective provision. Forty-five per 
cent of authorities had adapted the 
approach of the Macfarlane Report in 
assessing provision for the 16 to 19s in 
terms of client groups. Only a few were 
able to estimate numbers and fewer 
still to cost provisions in these terms. 

L.e.a.s used information on student 
destinations. The majority received a 
broad breakdown, categorized accord- 
ing to FE, YTS, employment or unem- 
ployment, on destinations at 16 from 
the careers service. No mention was 
made of similar data being systemati- 


sing up a working group to identify 
vocational areas which were then used 


cally collected for 18 or 19-year-olds, 
under half the respondents use local 


under half the respondents use local 
labour market information and that 


very generally. 


vocational areas which were then used 
to review existing course provision and 
future manpower demands. The 
general response was that it was diffi- 
cult to gain a comprehensive picture of 
employment needs. 

MSC provision was also accepted as 
an important influence upon educa- 
tional provirion. However the influ- 
ence was largely indirect - often a 
matter of "best-guessing”. Although 
l.e.a.s had regular contacts with local 
MSC officers, these were largely con- 
cerned with arranging MSC provision. 

Other important information came 
from professional judgments; from the 
daily work rind experience of officers 
and advisers and of staff in the schools 
and colleges. Student needs were pick- 
ed up in this way or reflected through 
their demands for courses or grant 
awards. 

It was rare for student opinions to be 


The majority of l.e.a.s had a mixed 
pattern of provision and believed (hit 
a mixed pattern would continue to be 
the most flexible way la provide effi- 
ciency and allow students choice. 


Although l.c.n.s nre responding lo 
pressures la make 16 to 19 provision 


pressures to make 16 to 19 provision 
cost effective and more vocationally 
relevant, there is no sign yet thri 
stronger central planning Is doing 
anything to rationalize tne post- In 
confusion. 


• The renilli of the surveys hnvo been coUsud 
and nnulyscd in nn Inicnm Research R«p«h 
Educational Planning; l.e.a.s' assessment 
educational need for tne I ft to 1 9 age group, rtm 
Interim Report. Available, price £3 from Ms L 
D Warr, Depnnmont of Oovemmeni. Brunei 
University, Uxbridge, Middlesex UBk 3PH. 


Tim Packwood and Tim Whlldker 
work in the Department of Govern- 
ment, Brunei University. 



AEB defends exam m arking system 


by Susannah Kirkman 


their abilities, not by statistics whiefi 
determine that only a certain percen- 
tage may pass or rail, says the Associ- 
ated Examining Board. 

"Examiners are making judgements 
of the educational worth of scripts. 
The work of candidates is judged 
against inherent criteria, 1 ' insists Mr 
John Day, the AEB’s secretary. 

Mr Day thinks exam boards are 


already some way towards achieving 
Sir Keith Joseph s goal of criterion 
referencing, marking based on abso- 
lute, objective standards. As an exam- 
ple, he describes the marking of the 
AEB’s first joint GCE/CSE French 
exam, when examiners picked out the 
idioms and use of language that they 
thought were worthy of O level grades 
and awarded the marks accordingly. 

But rigidly-applied grade related 


criteria, which will spell out exactly 
what a pupil must be able to do to 
achieve a particular grade, will not 
held candidates. 

“The present system allows candi- 


Over 7,000 vacant places 
on degree courses 


ACE praise for Derbyshire 


Derbyshire County Council, who have 
banned the cane m all their schools, 
have been praised for their disciplinary 
policies. 

The independent Advisory Centre 
for Education have commended the 


county’s approach. Pupils in the coun- 
ty, who abolished corporal punish- 
ment in 1981, are only suspended 
following “a serious offence or at the 


Parents, arc informed, heads issue a 
written report for all the parties in- 
volved and ail copies - apart from the 
original - ore later destroyed. An 
admissions panel decides on the admis- 
sion of suspended pupils to alternative 
schools. 


toitowing a senous one nee or at tne 
culmination of a serious offence 
against the ., school’s . code . of , be- , 
-baviour”, 


The Centre believes that Derbyshire 
is the only authority where headmas- 
ters arrange for work to be set for 


excluded and suspended pupils where- 
ver possible: ' ' V ' ■ * • \ 


“The present system allows candi- 
dates to make up for poor work by 
compensating for it in another area. 
Grade-related criteria demand that 
candidates must clear every single 
hurdle before they can win a specific 
grade,” Mr Day said. 

An ABB booklet published this 
week says that examiners have a clear 
Idea of the sort of answers which merit 
particular grades. Before grading this 
year’s papers, the examiners who 
awarded the final grades studied pap- 
ers from previous years to remind 
themSelvcs of the standards demanded 
for each grade. 

Then thoy discussed the work of this 
year's candidates and decided on the 
mark range for each grade. Only then 
did they consider the percentages of 
candidates who would gain each grade. 

The ABB says that, in popular 
subjects entered by thousands of 
candidates, there is very little natural 
variation in the proportion of candi- 
. dfctei 'Achieving spedGc'grades/ V 1 
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WUh A leyel results published, uni- 
versity admissions tutors are now do- 


by Brian Heap 


Colleges of higher education ^ 

-D^oHnmnton i nsu 


ddlng who they will accept. Some 
applicants already fear the worst and 
will need to consider nli-p.mnrivo 


will need to consider alternative 

courses and careers. oology f 

The first tilt of current course vacan- Subjects in which a « iuraber n | 1 „ 
spublishedthisweekandisnow vacancies exist include 
, *"? hands of careers officers organ iz- modem languages, combined an»- 

fog the Advanced Further Education accountancy and business studi«> 

(AFEIS > tbrou * h dvU, electncal, electronic and medrt 


Bath, Ealing, Edge HiU. ami 
bridge College of Art* ^ 


ology. . 

Subjects in which a 


Information Service (AFElS) through 
local careers offices. 

More vacancies will probably be 
announced in the next few weeks as 
successful university applicants with- 
*eir earlier applications from 
polytechnics and college courses. 

The indications now suggest that 
there are more than 7,000 vacant 
Pj®* 8 . ° n degree courses in 


civil, electrical, electronic 

nicai engineering. For ever-pog 

law courses there are 3 00 vacant , 

at Portsmouth 


The polytechnics atPorts mouth 
Sunderland are recording vacancy 


polytechnics and colleges. 

? ,ao .y Vaca ncies exist 
® . * h . c J^ gest Among 

polytechnics with places available 
jJF 058 a of courses are Mid- 
? he ^ eld , Newcastle, Ports- 
® ri 8 ht °n. North 

Stafford tin re and Wolverhampton.- 

' /■ i . . 
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Sunderland are recording vacwjw i 
pharmacy and among pogfiK 
with vacancies in computer studies 
those at NE London and South iBjm 
There are also 350 course vacag? 
in a variety, of subjects for ajjdg 
wishing to follow teacher tra^f 
courses leading to the BEd 
Many places are available on 
national dinloma courses particuuuq 


national diploma courses particiQ 
in business studies, building, hotels, 
rafftrlno mmniitp.r studies Bflo 


U| VUOUJWBflfcllUIVU, i ynylL 

catering, computer studies bha^, 1 
electrical, mechanical, and prodi 
engineering. 1 • . J( . 


TffE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT wtaac 


Survey teachers 


would welcome 


Primary training proves popular 

but secondaries fail to fill 


another job 


Universities and colleges failed to fill 
places for secondary teacher train- 
mg last year, according to the latest 
annual report from (he Department of 
Education and Science. 

The figures show that institutions 
exceeded their allocations for primary 

tmininn k.r a tni.l I r ■ 1 


tant to enter the profession, they were 
also leaving it earlier: the number of 
teachers taking premature retirement 
rose from 9,321 in 1983 to 10,454 in 
1984. 

The report provides an overview of 
the department's activities and pub- 
lications over the year, as well as basic 
statistics, and is a useful source of 
reference for those who want to know 
what happened when - and how much 
it cost. 

As shown below, teachers’ salaries 
accounted for just over halt of all local 
authority spending on education in 
1 983-84, premises took up about 10 per 
cent and books and equipment only 3 
per cent. 

The net unit cost of a nursery place 
was £1,230 and of a primary place 
£730. In secondary schools, each pupil 


also leaving it earlier: the number of 
teachers taking premature retirement 


in 1983 to 10,454 in 


by Biddy Passmore 


, — iui UlillltllY 

training by a total of 242 but undcr- 
rojgw I for secondary training, both 


Almost two-thirds of the teachers in an 
outer London borough would like to 
leave teaching for another job, accord- 
ing to a union survey. 

And more than four out of ten of 
those surveyed in Tory-controlled 
Havering would vote Alliance in local 
or general elections. 

Tne survey, carried out at the end of 
last year by the Havering branch of the 
National Association of Schoolmas- 
ters/Union of Women Teachers, is 
based on 216 replies from union mem- 
bers, more than three-quarters of them 
in secondary schools and the bulk aged 
between 30 and 39. The picture of 
gloom and disaffection whicn emerges 
mirrors closely that found hy our 
TES/NOP poll last summer. 

Asked if, given the opportunity, 
they would bcliappy to leave teaching 
for another job, 64 per cent said yes 


As with our national sample, 
teachers in Havering have no doubt 
they havo fallen in public esteem over 
the past decade but reject outright the 
ideas that they should be paid less than 
others in less secure jobs, or less in 
order to release more money for books 
and equipment. 

They think higher standards of disci- 

R ime would do most to boost their 
agging public image, but that the best 
way to improve the quality of educa- 
tion would be to give them more pay 
and Incentives. Nearly all favour a 
legal right to in-service training. While 
a majority favours annual assessment, 

fhpu am oimiiltf 


““Tilled for secondary training. I 
at BEd and post-graduate level. 
Enrolment to BEd courses in 


— ~ wUlaC, 111 UlU 

shortage subjects of maths, physics 
and craft, design and technology re- 

ma f n .Sl dlwp P 0U,,in 8- the re Port says, 
and 1984 saw a drop in recruitment to 
post-graduate training in maths. But 
the department adds brightly: "Em- 
ployment prospects of teachers newly 
qualified in snort age subjects con- 
tinued to be excellent." 

Not only were people more reluc- 


aged 1 1-36 cost an average of £965 and 
each pupil over 16 cost £1,545. 

There was a sharp difference be- 
tween the cost of a non-ad va need place 
in a local college -£2,095 -and the cost 
of a similar place in a polytechnic - 


£3,375. And there was a wiae range in 
higher education, from £2,975 for a 


higher education, from £2,975 for a 
polytechnic place to £4,985 for a place 
at university. 

_ The Cockcroft Report onraaths con- 
tinued to be a best -seller. By the end 
of 3984, 38,000 copies of the report, 
each costing £6.25, had been sold, as 
wallas 100 ,000 copies of a summary for 
primary schools and 450,000 copies of 
a guide for employers. 


DES Annual Report 1984, HMSO £ 6 
net. 


local authority expenditure on education and related seivicas, 1983-84 (England) 


they are evenly divided over merit pay 
for "super” classroom teachers. 

They seem to have little hope. 

Knvunurtr nf Aattinn _ 


1 ior anotner joh t 64 per cent suid yes 
ud 34 per cent sniil no. The biggest 
, date of restless teuclwrs wik in cprnn. 


however, of getting more money. 
Asked if they thought the proposed 
new pay structure would give them a 
better salary in the longer term, 38 per 
cent said yes but 42 per cent said no. 


Teach e ^ | m 


Other educational 
expenditure' 15.4% 


Heads urged to 
report on truants 


share of restless teachers was in secon- 
dary schools, but some 46 per cent of 
pnmary teachers wanted to leave as 
sell. 

The desire to get out of teaching was 
snared by men and women teachers of 
all ages. ‘‘This must be something for 
wall to concern ourselves seriously 
. l . ' ve vnlue the service we 
jwmdc fot the children in the 
borough," according to the report, 
*nuen by the brunch’s assistant 
wretary, Mr Alf Jones. 


School meals 
.and milk 5.7% 




As for politics, Havering seems to be 
an Alliance hotbed. More thnn 40 per 


Books and 
equipment 3.1% 


Headteachers should explain their 
school's truancy record as part of their 
annual report to school governing 


annual report to school governing 
NAS/UWT^ a repor< fi ub “ she ^ b y 


cent of the sample said they would vote 
either Liberal or SDP if a local or 


either Liberal or SDP if a local or 
general election were held tomorrow, 
with Labour second and the Tories 
third (a very poor third, in the case of 


Prsmises 10.3% 


local elections). These results prob- 
ably reflect the disenchantment of 
traditional Tory voters found in the 
TES/NOP poll. 




The report, which is in response to a 
draft circular on school attendance and 
education welfare services put out by 
the Department of Education and 
Science, says attendance rates espe- 
cially among some 14 to 16-yca r-olas is 
"worryingly low". 

It says the union is seriously con- 
cerned that school social work which 


Non-teaching siafff 13.8% 


should remain the responsibility of 
education departments, has suffered 
through moves to merge the education 
welfare services into social service 
departments. 


OAii lAiciilonri tiflirafrtun bidudn nutf»m iwirdi ronpoii inwian ham and Mhaol it* Ini pud to lorraiiinliaiid tctianO « 
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Sheffield takes on alternative power 


Sjcfiicld could soon become the first 
education authority to include 
iim l IVC ,e< f hn ‘>b>gy in the curricu- 
UUJ) “ hnrncssing wind, water and sun 
P°*cr to stimulate learning. 

group «f 25 teachers, secondary 
?}*?*• fl nd nn cducnlion department 
“£ 0r |havc earmarked two city sites 
1 alternative technology ccn- 
to be built and run by children, 
f-j.llf f 1 ! 11 1 * t0 construct villages, one 
ot b cr ranti. using re- 
mote energy sources from wind- 
S ***® r wheels and solar panels to 
Ptwluce their own electricity. 

chiial Rro , u R, b?P c '■ W 'H encourage 
, ren of all abilities to take b more 


active part in learning and help them 
develop an awnrcncss of their environ- 
ment and the high technology culture 
in which they live. They also boiievc it 
could teach children how different 
technologies can be used to help Third 
World countries. 

Children from six Sheffield compre- 
hensive* will be involved in developing 
and running the two sites, with super- 
vision from teachers and expert advice 
from the National Centre for Alterna- 
tive Technology in Machynlleth, 
Powys. The scheme could be extended 
to other schools if the project Is 
successful. 

The aim is to develop learning 



centres at both sites and accommoda- 
tion to allow children taking part in tho 
projects to use them out of school 
time. They will be funded by charity 
efforts, at no capital cost, and aim to be 
financially self-sufficient. 

One of the centres will make use of 
derelict land on the Kelham Island 1 
industrial museum site, a former steel- 
works run by the city council. Work is 
expected to start on clearing the site in 
September, ready for the schools to 
move in In the new year. 

The Kelham Island site will be 
developed as an industrial or manufac- 
turing village, employing reusable 
materials and centuries-ola technolo- 
gies. 

The other centre is planned for a 
25-acre green field site in the south of 
the city. The site, donated by a private 
landowner, is. not being named until 
negotiations for its use are completed. 
The plan is to develop an alternative 
farm which will grow crops, and rear 
animals, fish ana bees using organic 
methods. 

Explaining the thinking behind the - 
project, Mr John Krachai. Sheffield’s 
design and technology adviser, said; 
“There is a general belief that all 
technology is good, and that is clearly 
not true. We want to give children 
another view of where new technology 
is leading us.’’ 

The organizing group would Ideally 
like to see some of the children spend 


S 


cottish 
I Education 


The Scottish edition of The Times 
Educational Supplement is 20 years old 
next month . To mark the occasion a special 
16-page survey devoted to Scottish 
education will be published in both The 
Times Educational Supplement and The 
Times Educational Supplement Scotland on 
August 30. 


large parts of their school week either 
down on the farm or at the industrial 
centre. 

"The secondary curriculum has got 
to become less examination orien- 
tated, less subject-orientated, and the 
pupils must be more Involved in nego- 
tiating their own curriculum”, Mr 
Krachai said. "By giving them experi- 
ence in alternative technologies, we 
might, as an 1. e. a. , begin to develop a 
model that represents a complete 
learning environment which encom- 
passes aU the curriculum areas." 

Mr Krachai hopes that once started, 
the Sheffield scheme will be taken up 
by other L e. a. s. “We would be Very 


Among the features will be a reflection by 
Colin MacLean , TESS’S founding editor , 
on why the separate edition was started. Sir 
James Munn and Dr Joe Dunning , authors 
of the reports which led to new secondary 
courses and examinations , will discuss how 
the years and the politics since 1977 have 
treated their pioneering efforts. And Willis 
Pickard , editor of the TESS , will analyse a 
failure in the Scottish system . 


keen to hear from other organizations 
and other people who might like to 
help It* 

develop a network of alternative tech- 
nology schemes." 
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Make sure of this and every weekly issue of 
either The Times Educational Supplement or 
The Times Educational Supplement Scotland 
by placing an^o^r with your newsagent. . 
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NEWS 


Maths teacher 
shortage expected 
to get worse 


by Bert Lodge 


The current shortage of mat hematics 
teachers can only get worse, says a 
survey to be published next month. 

The survey, conducted last year by 
Dr Derek Woodrow, head of 
mathematics education at Manchester 
Polytechnic, concludes rlmt if every 
primary school is to have a maths 
specialist , then the system is not going 
to produce it. And at secondary level 
there is no sign of any significant 
increase in recruitment, currently ab- 
out 37 per cent under target. 

A questionnaire relating to (lie 1983 
targets set by the Department of 
Education ana Science was answered 
by 31 of the 42 public sector colleges 
providing tcncher training in maths. It 
shows that for any chance nt nil of the 
demand for maths teachers to be met 
the retraining of teachers already in 
school teaching other subjects is vital. 
But for this, mil time secondment is 
vital and the supply teachers to cover 
this arc simply not there. 

While recruitment to maths on BEd 
primary courses improved in 1983 a 
withdrawal rate of 14 per cent can be 
expected, the article warns. The sys- 
tem is going to fall very short of 
providing the recommendations of 
HM Inspectorate, a maths specialist in 
every primary school. 

The shortfall in recruitment at BEd 
secondary level of 37 per cent together 
with recent proposals to increase 
targets by 60 percent implies a 1 <5 per 
cent increase in rccruriment. “The 
current estimated recruitment total for 
nil BEd secondary courses (Including 
those in universities) is about 160 while 
what 1b looked for is 440 and it will take 


a dramatic change in current altitudes 
to achieve anything like this figure." 

In 1984, postgraduate certificate of 
education courses registered a short- 
fall in recruitment of 20 per cent mid a 
simitar shortfall is to be expected this 
year according to the latest figures 
from the clearing house. Yet thc £>ES 
is requesting a 20per cent increase. Dr 
Woodrow points out. 

He adds that many colleges offer a 
second subject for PGCE courses and 
this route attracted a further 96 stu- 
dents. But many of these are in science 
areas and may well end up teaching a 
science subject; moreoever, there is a 
worrying di tferential between the stan- 
dards or mathematics of those who 
specialized in it for their degree and 
those less well qualified who will also 
spend less time in their professional 
preparation to teach the subject. 

One term full-time courses for prac- 
tising teachers received a boost from 
the priority grant scheme introduced in 
1983 but few full-time courses for 
secondary teachers have been 
mounted because no supply cover 
teachers are generally available. 

"There is also likely to be a need to 
train tenchers of other subjects in 
secondary schools to teach mathema- 
tics but such further training cannot be 
accomplished by less than a Tull year of 
seconament. unless authorities are 
provided with the means to finance 
these one year courses the shortage 
will merely continue and increase. 

Results of the survey will be pub- 
lished in hill in an article In next 
month’s issue of Mathematical Educa * 
Hon for Teaciting. 



a dramatic change in current alludes I children from Whitecross School, Lydney, Gloucestershire, have won Help the Aged’s £500 Bward for their 

IO ta 1984, postgraduate certificate of oral tLory prqjecl. The scheme to to encourage schools to Involve retired people In their activities. 

TVEI chief Owen defends FEU in 
hails rise stormy Joseph meeting 

1 T 1 nrniPftS by Diane Spencer 

■*-*■■*■ The Further Education Unit has been The unit would then be subject to 
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Around 85 per cent of education autho- 
rttes are likely to be Involved In Tech- 
nical Vocational and Education Initia- 
tive projects by autumn next year. 

An additional 28 projects from 25 
education authorities in England, 
Wales and Scotland are to be consi- 
dered by the TVEI national steering 
group. If they are approved, the total of 
TVEI projects will be 103 in 98 educa- 
tion authorltcs by autumn 1986, 
according to the latest figures from the 
Manpower Services Commission. 

Currently, there are 62 TVEI pro- 
jects operating In 61 authorities. A 
further 12 are planned to start this 
year. 

Mr John Woolhouse, director of the 
TVEI unit, said: ‘The overwhelming 
support of 85 per cent of education 
authorities Is evidence of a wide consen- 
sus In the education service about the 
need for a more relevant practical and' 
challenging curriculum for young peo- 
ple aged 14 to 18, both boys and girls, 
across the ability range.” 


The Further Education Unit has been 
defended by Mr Jostyn Owen, its 
chairman, at a stormy private meeting 
with Sir Keith Joseph, the Education 
Secretary. 

Mr Owen, chief education officer 
for Devon, accused Sir Keith of neg- 
lecting the FEU , as a curriculum agent 
of proven worth. The Government’s 
treatment of the unit was vicious, 
demoralising and interventionist, he 
said. 

Sir Keith is said to have complained 
nt being harangued in his office. He 
told them that the FEU documents 
were virtuous and boring, though lie 
approved of some of the more recent 
ones as they were getting more com- 
mercially minded. 

Leaders of the unit’s management 
board had met Sir Keith to discuss 
proposed 30 per cent cuts in its budget. 

Tne FEU’s budget was to be frozen 
at this year’s £2m and cut back to 
£1.7m over the next few years. How- 
ever, Sir Keith agreed at the meeting to 
consider an annual review of the unit 
instead of fixing a budget. 


The unit would then be subject to 
annual audit and asked how it would 
spend extra funds. 

In a paper outlining Ihe meeting to 
his management board, Mr Jack Man- 
sell, the unit's chief officer, said Sir 
Keith could have been more negative. 

It is believed that Sir Keith was 
surprised at the strength of support for 
the FEU. His department has made no 
secret of its dislike of the unit. 



Joslyn Owen 


Baptists sound urgent warning over Youngsters who stammer 
damage caused by education cuts get confidence course 


One of the few major religious groups 
never to establish its own schools, 
relying instead on state provision, has 
complained to Sir Keith Joseph about 
the damaging effect of cuts In the 
education sendee, Bert Lodge writes. 

The Rev Bryan George, education 
adviser to the Baptist Union, has sent a 
copy of his findings following a six- 
week (our during which he met Baptist 
teachers, lecturers and administrator, 
to the Education Secretary. 

His report lists inadequate resources 
as the cause of stress most commonly 
listed by teachers, with level of salary 
and work-load generally coming 
second and third. Curriculum changes, 
shortage of ancillary staff and disci- 
pline problems follow in order, with 
lack or promotion prospects half-way 
down the Ust. 

Last of all, in 12th and 13th places, 
arc parental interference generally and 
parental interference In curriculum 
matters. 

Mr George, a former teacher in a 


secondary modem, an approved A home < 
school and in further education, points week on t 
out that of the 13 grievances listed, 10 tion pu 
are directly caused by Government pointed < 
cuts- aminatioi 

“Part of the strength of this report ■ there we 
lies in the fact that these are the viefora - in-service 
of dedicated Christian professional for textb 
people, not of activists or agitators,” It Qne t£ 

Meetings with Baptist educationists 
were arranged, at 15 venues around 
the country, “Concern was demons- . 

ttated by the willingness of these 
Christian teachers to travel's! short 
notice and sometimes a considerable 
distance to meet me. 10 1 

"The majority appeared to be mod- UVCIW0 

vated by unselfish reasons. Their Mr G 
greatest worry Is what will happen to the Rev 
society If somcof the current problems the Bap 

are not faced and dealt with.” tee, con 

A university lecturer pointed out ment d 
that while grants to universities had making 

increased by 3 per cent, price of available 
journals had increased by 14 per cent. this ecu 


A home economics teacher spent £5 a 
week on the meals used for demonstra- 
tion purposes. Another teacher 
pointed out that the new GCSE ex- 
amination was in the offing but as yet 
there were no details, no money for 
in-service training, and no resources 
for textbooks ana equipment. 

One teacher knew of seven compe- 
tent young science teachers who in 
recent months had left the profession 
to go into industry. A teacher of 
religious education saw 30 different 
groups a week. “That is 900 faces, 900 
books to mark, 900 examination pap- 
ers to mark, 900 reports to write. 
Overworked?” 


by Iota Smith 


Mr George's letter, also signed by 
the Rev David Tennant, chairman of 
the Baptist Union education commit- 
tee, concludes: “Unless the Govern- 
ment demonstrates its concern by 
making more money and resources 
available, the long-term outlook for 
this country is bleak indeed.” 


A group of South Glamorgan teen- 

S wno suffer from the distressing 
illty of stammering, are now on a 
three-week “confidence course”. 

The local health authority, aware of 
the difficulties faced by young people 
who stammer in school, has organized 
the free summer school. 

Staffed by seven speech therapists, 
the Cardiff course uses role play and 
group drama to enable the youngsters 
to cope with stress before trying out 
their new found communication skills. 

Graded assignments in the commun- 
ity include buying goods in a shop, 
complaining assertively about faulty 
products, asking questions during 
visits to local beauty spots and con- 
ducting street interviews. Pupils also 
have the opportunity to perform their 
own play. 

“Communicating confidently with 
appropriate eye contact, body lan- 
euase . and intonation as well as — u 


venation. Overcoming this fear is the 
summer school's objective, and that's 
why pupils aie thrown into situations 
which tncy would normally avoid. 

Stammering is largely psychological 
in origin, often deriving from coor- 
dination problems in infancy. Accord- 
ing to Mr Duckworth, the number or 
stammerers is decreasing to nrouoa i 
per cenl , perhaps because parents ana 
schools arc less inclined to force sio 
speakers. 

The sex difference, however, 
mains. Boys outnumber girls by four t 
one (at the Cardiff course the rattasa 


Deaf group urges more use of sign language 




wvyo tv pwjivini ****** - — — * „ 

react negatively to that P ress ‘“7‘ . 

The summer school’s message te one 
of hope - confidence combats » 
mering. Course members nave 
that their handicap disappears 


jnr.-y.r-TT.. ■■ 


message across 
forget their stammer,” « 
therapist Martin Duckworth. 


but' it returns I? they’re being 9 UCV 
tloned by someone in authority- 
As the Cardiff team has shown, a 


The International Congress on the 
Education of the Deaf Is setting up a 
coordinating committee in England to 
help the deaf in the Third World. 

The decision came at the end of the 
six-day conference in Manchester last 
week. It is hoped taler to call a 
conference of educationists From Third 
World countries to discover the most 
urgent needs. 

Meanwhile, one of the organizations, 
which boycotted the congress, the 
British Association for the Deaf, 
issued a document in Manchester list- 
ing the ways in which it claims the 
education system lets down the deaf in 
Britain. These, include: 

• Opposition by many teachers to 


by Leo Knowles 

sign language, which they fear will 
deter deaf children from learning to 
sneak. 

W Barriers set up by teacher training 
regulations which make it almost im- 
possible fot deaf people to teach the 
deaf. 

0 Isolation of deaf children in special 
units intended to enable them to 
Integrate with pupils in ordinary 
schools. 

# Threats to the future of specialist 
schools for the deaf. 

% Lack of opportunity for many deaf 
students over the age of 16 to Follow 
further education courses. 

The association says the average 
reading' age of deaf school -tea vers Is 


only eight years and nine months and 
only . 10 per cent of the deaf school 
leavers’ speech Is intelligible to the 
layman, 

It is demanding acceptance of its 
"total communication' 4 approach, 
which would include sign language and 
Up reading. - 

• North Yorkshire and Salford educa- 
tion .authorities are discriminating 

S st deaf students, the National 
Children’s Society claimed this 

week. 

Both authorities are applying means 
tested grants to three students who 
have tp travel to residential special 
schools outride their area for further 
education courses. - 
• *.. V" ’- •! ;■! : i 1 >••• •„ ; v, 
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rneraoM Martin Duckworth. As the Cardiff team has shown. » 

teenagers are encouraged to psychological rather than a phy* , 
speak as often as possible as they all response is the most effective way 
have negative attitudes towards con- countering this problem. „ 

Sniffing grows in London 


Glue-sniffing among school children In 
London and the Home Counties Is on 
the Increase, according to new figures 

TJ® campaign, formed by social 
workers and parents of glue-sniffers 

fccMJsssas 

SSStdEf 1 * &e p 2 ? portkm ted 

to a similar survey of the same schools 


th hfi r AlteS 8 ^iifinglon, nationzl 

either contacted the campaign 
health education advice or were 
that had Identified solvent Bbuw *“ 

Pr ?T??chndr«n used awUe ijjjjjj! 

tlooed said they knew of some*« ne ; 

was “sniffing”. 
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CSE date dash 

causes dilemma 
for Muslims 



by Sarah Bayliss 


A CSE board held an examination in 
Bengali on one of the most sacred days 
in the Muslim calendar. And a teacher 
who wrote to the board warning of (he 
clash of dates, wrote her (otter in 
Bengali, so that it was not understood. 

As a result, 20 candidates out of 108 
{riled to sit one of three papers in 
Bengali with the London Regional 
Examining Board. Ten of them, 
however, nave been awarded a graded 
result based on their performance in 
-two other papers, one oral, one writ- 
ten. The remaining ten missed two of 
tbe papers and have failed as a result. 

Hie largest group of Bcngali-speak- 
ingpeonle are Muslim. 

Tne board, which set exams in 
Bengali for the first time this year, 
chose June 19 and 20 for two nf the 
j#pen. The oral exam was held in 

Unfortunately, the month-long tust 
ofRamadon drew to u close on June 18 
and - following the sighting of a new 
moon on June 19 -the festival of Eidul 
fidre was held to celebrate the end of 
Ibe fast. 

The end of Rnmadun is really a bit 
Hite Christmas for Muslim families, ” 
uld Dr Faqir (“Frank") Uhatti, an 
inspector in multi-cultural education 
kx the Inner London Education Au- 
thority. 

“Every Muslim is required to 
wterve It," he snid, adding (hot he 
tvould be pleased to advise the hoard 
riffljt the timing of exams in future. 


Dyfed budgets 
for pay rise 

9yfcd has just sliced u million pounds 
its education budget in order to 
nm. teachers' sulury rises. This is 
ppite the fuel that u recent HM 
topectors' report highlighted the diffi- 
nuties faced by the authority in provid- 
ed fll ! effective service in times of 
Nncial instability. 

lirta ■ n PMWps, director of educa- 
Points out that savings arc oeces- 
52! "ES 11 . 8 * ,he Government will not 
rf additional resources to fund any 
S* 8565 m CXCC5S of 4 per cent. So a 
uc range of cost -cutting measures is 
10 « introduced. 

Savings of £400,000 arc to be made 
lernng the appointments of addi- 
pnmary school teachers and by 
w?er peripatetic teachers to 

d^JnunistTativc costs are to be re- 
Shmt* 30,000 a P d ,he authority’s 
feenw,^ 01 ? 10 ? u,s >de bodies such as 
ty niv crs , ty of Wales will be similar- 


The issue is not straightforward, 
because Ramadan - like Easter - is a 
moveable feast depending on the lunar 
calendar but also on sightings of the 
moon which can be affected by cloudy 
skies. 3 

Dr Bhatti said there was a move- 
ment among some Muslims to aban- 
don sightings of the moon and depend 
simply on the lunar calendar. “With 
attack, this formula will be agreed by 

He said that, according to the calen- 
dar for 1986 the end of Ramadan 
would be celebrated on either June 8 
or June 9. But given the importance of 
sighting the moon it was impossible to 
be definite. 

Mr David Board, secretary to the 
board, snid he was keen to avoid a 
clash of dates in future. He had 
received several complaints about the 
timing of the exam - albeit after the 
event. “This was the first time we had 
set an exam in Bengali. There was a 
hole and unfortunately wc fell into it. 
We are anxious not to repeat our 
mistake.” 

He said the dntes for the second and 
third pnpers would have been earlier 
but for the fact that tapes for the 
second paper - an aural exam - were 
expected to take a long time to pre- 
pare. The 15 London schools which 
entered candidates were issued with 
the dates in February or early March 
and no objections were raised then. 
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Fast food: End-of-Ramadan celebrations may prevent Muslims from taking 
exams. 


In late May, the examiner in charge 
had alerted the board to the fact that 
Eidul Fidre was likely to fall on June 19 
- the day of the aural paper - but it was 
considered too late to take remedial 
action. 

The board had tried to make amends 
by awarding a result to those who were 
simply absent on that day and who 
came to school to sit the third paper on 
June 20. 

One teacher, Rizia Choudhary, a 
teacher in Bengali at Geoffrey 
Chaucer School, south east London, 
wrote to the boaird on June 6 warning 
that some pupils might be absent and 
asking for better liming oi the cxnirn in 
future. But the letter was written in 


Inspectors urge more practice time 


Students ut the West Glamorgan Insti- 
tute of Higher Education, Swanscn, do 
not get enough teaching practice, HM 
Inspectors found after looking at initial 
teacher training courses at the college 
last year. 

Their report notes that while school 
experience and teaching practice give a 
valuable practical focus to coTlcgc- 
based work, neither third year nor 
fourth year BEd students, mostly in- 
tending primary teachers, spend 
enough time in the classroom. 

"Though contacts with schools and 
primary pupils are provided in a few 
courses, the contribution of school 
experience to teacher education has 
been generally rather neglected." 

At the same lime, a new course is 
about to be submitted in which school 
experience occupies o central position. 
This, together with the readiness of 
many of the staff to seek current 
experience in schools, and the col- 
lege's effective use of seconded 
teachers, provides encouraging evi- 
dence of a capacity for change for the 


by Bert Lodge 

bettor. 

Many individual aspects of the 
teacher training courses have com- 
mendable features but courses in 
general, with the exception of business 
studies, tend to lack coherence, leav- 
ing some students with an inadequate 
experience of important elements of 


validated many years ago and, although 
the general headings remain valid as a 
framework for students’ experiences, 
substantial changes in practice have 
occurred, few of which have been 
systematically recorded." 

Tberfe is a critical word also for 
religious education. The maximum 
amount of professional preparation 
available in tne subject for three-year 
students is “at best limited, at worst as 
little as 10 hours. For most, the 
academic preparation is inadequate." 
And for students studying religious 
education as part of their Diploma of 
Higher Education, the treatment of 



Task of promoting Welsh goes to existing body 

wjec; ^^^asHaaisrsMss 

Won to entrust promotion the Secretary of State for' Wales, Mr teaching projects, citing ration 71 of Schools and Playgroups. 

>h language to the Welsh Nicholas Edwards, has rejected a the Education Act 1980. which enabled TTieir representatives, to 
tion Cnmli,.. a ~t hofiroH iw n rwn-vear cam- local authorities to help with any other Welsh language ce 


^Nation 81 Union of Teachers in 

emSntdlJ5? ek we,comed Gov- 
af th e uT_, u SI ? n 1° entrust promotion 
JoiSj eJES knguage to the Welsh 
fc Winauif a i ,on Gotnmilec instead of 

*«me tim P . A t thc 

PtaoffiL/S “ nj ° 11 was sharply 
hack the dlSf Government’s failure to 

iSJ® LOCdsion wit h 


"The vJtoo 0 ? w **h extra resources, ing his decision, Mr Edwards acknow- 

°fl local i ,s 8 body which relies ledges that tho idea of rating a body 
n&nce it, 80Ve rament support to fi- was given consideration but the 

^airman o?»? k !S r Mantle, weight of evidence among those con- 

I 64 ' Pointed Welsh commit- suited was against the setting up of a 

!? ca ‘^ucu«nn ‘ ^ et . finances of new body In this field. I myself am 
heavily •« J?.®P a jnhorities are already firmly of Ihe opinion that there must be 

Purees thn Without extra re- no erosion of the powers and responsi- 

& »inde!tak?W u « e be unable bililies of thc local education author- 
Uus role of promoting ities". 

■, A report Mr Edwards goes on to «y 

S^dioi L y r fiL aft L er 8 six-month WJEC already bos very * statut0 ^ 
estimof !i ded by the Welsh powers to broaden its activities to meCi 

£0 miUioij the new responribiJity. Jt : caa .mate 
If authori.j JP secondary schools recommendations to focal authorities 

pou,!?^* to implement on any matter referred ro them or not 


local authorities to help with any 
expenditure incurred with the teaching 
of welsh or the teaching in Welsh of 
other subjects. 

“Funding in this respect has almost 
trebled since (be grants were first 
introduced in 1981 . . . If resources 
were infinite then many more of the 
projects brought to my attention could 
wito justification be supported. 
However ... to ensure the continued 
effective application of the grant prior- 
ity areas tor activity and possibly the 1 
targetting of resources need to be 
considered. The ultimate decision on 
the direction of this spending will be. 

“ The U6v£,T?l7 1Cnt .9sfiw] tpjgmi 
body will disappoint E# 00 
Welsh Language Society but 6u£. r 
*mans fnrinfting thf Wlllih 1 flnrh*«T 


met the Welsh O/fjcejunlor minister. 
Mr John Stradling Thomas, in June 
and afterwards expressed confidence 
that their aim of a separate body to 
coordinate all aspects of Welsh 
medium education would be realized. 

The WJEC has no exact parallel in 
neland. Established in 1948. its four 
main functions are as an association of 
the eight local education authorities, 
an examining board, a regional advis- 
ory council for further education and 
the body responsible for fostering 
Welsh culture and language. The fuD 


committee numbers 116, including 84 
members from.. the, .local .authorities 
and 32 coopted from teacher unions, 
the University of Wales, industry and. 


Bengali, which Mr Board could not 
understand, so he returned it to the 
school. 

Ms Mayra Blake , Rizia 
Choudhary's head of department, has 
subsequently complained about Mr 
Board's “dismissive and curt" reply. 
Neither she not Rizia Choudhary was 
available this week to explain why the 
letter had been written in Bengali with 
no translation attached. 

Mr Board told Tfte TES he had been 
happy to reassure Ms Blake that he 
meant no offence by returning thc 
letter. But he did not read or write 
Bengali and he could not be expected 
lo correspond in anything other than 
English. 


topics is not varied According to the 
differing background knowledge of the 
students. 

’’In consequence, the treatment of 
thc subject is Insufficiently challenging 
for some students while the response 
of others suggests they have an Inse- 
cure grasp ofthe concepts Involved." 

The Inspectors found accommoda- 
tion , ot her than in one or two specialist 
rooms, less than satisfactory. “The 
state of cleanliness and maintenance in 
(he main building is on the whole 
disappointing ... Peeling paint, signs of 
dampness, holes in tne ceiling and 
poor quality seating and ventilation 
are common. 

“Although the college trains mainly 
primary teachers there is little in the 
accommodation that reflects thc ethos 
of the good primary school." 


Initial teacher training at the West 
Glamorgan Institute of Higher Educa- 
tion, Swansea. Education Dept, Welsh 
Office, Cathays Park, Cardiff. 
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CEE extension 

The Certificate of Extended Educa- 
tion is to continue until 1988, by 
popular demand. 

The DES wanted lo phase out the 
pre- vocational, “17 plus' 1 qualification 
this year, in favour of the new Certifi- 
cate of Prc- Vocational Education, but 
the GCE Boards' Consortium for thc 
Certificate of Extended Education has 
insisted that there is still a need for 
single-subject exams at this level. 

The Consortium may only provide 
the exam in a limited number of 
subjects in 1988, depending on the 
demand. However, it has assured 
schools that it will give them two years’ 
notice if any syllabuses are withdrawn. 

NAHT success 

The National Association of Head 
Teachers has recruited 1,000 deputies 
to its ranks since its decision to make 
them eligible for membership at its 
annual conference at Whitsun. Its 
overall membership on July 3 1 stood at 
22 , 000 . 

Malorees vote 

Brent Council has narrowly voted in 
favour of ratifying the appointment of 
Mrs Pam Thomas as hoaa of Malorees 
primary school after a row over allega- 
tions of racial discrimination. 

Labour councillors claimed that Mr 
Kenneth Gaw, of Chinese origin, was 
better qualified for the job. They also 
claimed that Mr Arthur Steel, Con- 
servative chairman of the education 
committee, made racist remarks at the 
selection meeting. Mrs Thomas is at 
present deputy head of the school. 

Chosen few ... 

Five pupils have been chosen to attend 
the 1985 International Science School 
at the University of Sydney, Australia, 
later this month. They arc: Claire 
Btekerstaff, 18, of Croydon High 

I School for Girls; Damian Counsc II, lv 
of Wilnccote School, Taraworth; Stan 
Evans, 18, of Tasker Milwnrd School, 
Haverfordwest; James McKee, 17, of 
King Edward VI School, Louth; Nico- 
la Stcdman, 18, of St Austell Sixth 
Form College, Cornwall. 

Joseph backs Hull 

Humberside’s controversial schools 
reorganization programme has been 

J iven final approval by Sir Keith 
oseph, Education Secretary, with 
only minor modifications. 

The plan to phase out middle 
schools and introduce tertiary educa- 
tion in Hull had been opposed by 
Professor Arthur Pollard, Conserva- 
tive education chairman of the “hung" 

[ authority. 

Sir Keith has told the authority to 
close one primary school immediately 
and the reorganization, thought to be 
the biggest submitted to the education 
detriment, will be completed by 

Leeds concern 

Leeds dty council is concerned about 
the small number of black teachers 
(employed by tbe authority. Mr Geoff 
Driver, the education committee 
chairman, said this week. 

The recruitment of black teachers 
was seen as an essential and desirable 
part of the council’s primary needs 

a amine over the next three years, 
ted to give children a better start 
in liTe. 

Mr Driver was disappointed that 
very few black teachers had applied for 
the 150 posts available for this prog- 
ramme, despite 80 of (hem being 
advertised in the ethnic press. 


Fall in claims 

A shift in the proportion of school- 
leavers who claim benefit*; is reported 
by the Department of Employment 
Gazette. It says that while the total 
claiming benefits is 12,000 more than a 
year ago, the number of those register- 
ing at careers offices but not claiming is 
down by 20,000. 

The Gazette suggests that this may 
be an effect of tne Social Services 
Committfoners’. .ejection, to reverse 
the DHSS ruling that Easter leavers 
were to be denied benefit if they 
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Exam m ar kin g in progress at the JMB In Manchester 


photos: Ron BeB 


Marking time in the web of history 


A wet Manchester in late July 
where 1 have come to answer 
a challenge ; I had com men ted 
in The TES diary on accusa- 
tions in letters to the Guardian about 
A level, and Coiln Vickernian, the 
Secretary of the Joint Matriculation 
Board, had suggested 1 participate in 
one of A levelVmost sacred occasions 
- the final meeting of the maths chief 
examiners, called to fix the final 
boundaries between the grades - and 
thus the university careers of many 
thousands of hopeful candidates. 

Currently, there arc four broad 
areas of criticism and argument about 
GCE O and A level. The first, raised in 
the report of the Education Select 
Committee in 1981 and reiterated by 
Sir Keith Joseph at his North of 
England speech at Sheffield in January 
1984, is that O and A level grades say 
something about the rank order of a 
pupils in relation to their follows but 
little about what they can actually do. 
They are arrived at by a process called 
''norm-referencing". SlrKeith in Shef- 
field wanted grades to be related to 
some objective criterion. 

The second Is more abstruse - and 
one to which attention was first drawn 
by the JMB itself. It concerns the width 
of the band occupied by grade C in A 
level - which though wide in terms of 
the number of candidates who find 
themselves within it, has recently be- 


Christopher Price takes up a chance to witness 
one of A level’s most sacred occasions 
- the final meeting of maths chief examiners 


come too narrow in terms ol the marks 
gained by those candidates - and thus 
less than useful to the universities. 

Since the JMB first raised the mat- 
ter, it has been discussed at length in 
the press. Corrective action is now due 
to be taken in 1987 to fix the band In 
terms of spread of marks rather than 
candidates. But exam grades are 
rather like toothpaste tubes - squeeze 
them in one place and they bulge 
somewhere else. 

Already, there is evidence that 
widening grade C will induce many 
universities to demand grade Bs In 
future. 

The third is a hardy perennial - 
though it Is discovered each July and 
August by the press as if it were a 
brand new story. It surrounds the 
markedly different pass rates accorded 
in different subjects by the several 
examination boards at both O and A 
level. The JMB's director of research, 
Geny Forrest, is the national expert on 
this subject; be has just helped to 

E duce a second report on the subject 
i first was in 1978) which is compre- 
isive and painstaking in explaining 


most of the discrepancies. But It is 
unlikely to lay to rest further allega- 
tions of unfairness next July and 

August. 

The final and rather more global 
criticism, rebuffed with hurt and 
vigour by everyone in the examination 
Industry, was recently resurrected in a 
letter to The Guardian, by Charles 
Smith, an admissions tutor atTeesside 
Polytechnic. In effect, he charged that 
the purpose of the A level exercise is 
not primarily a test of ability, but 
rather a system of social control to 
restrict entry to what would otherwise 
be a far more open higher education 
system. 

It was to test these allegations that I 
found myself closeted la the JMB 
headquarters on the Manchester Uni- 
versity campus with 18 men and one 
woman - 14 chief examiners, two 
scrutineers from the secondary ex- 
aminations council, a former chief 
examiner, and Colin Vickerman, 
secretary to the Board. 

Since a large number of them 
seemed to bo from my old dty of 
Sheffield, and in : particular from its 


university, 1 was suitably overawed 
and settled down as best I could to try 
to bend my in mime rate mind to their 
deliberations. 

Before they got to work, Colin 
Vickerman set the scene. He com- 
pared this year’s maths results with last 
year's, and last year’s with those of 
other boards. He broke them down by 
type of school. Last year, in maths A 
level, the JMB had passed 82.2 per 
cent of entries from independent 
schools and only 68.3 per cent of those 
from comprehensive schools. 

He gave us similar figures for the 
other boards. (Because the other 
boards are shy about these things, and 
only release statistics to the JMB on a 
confidential basis, I had to promise to 
keep them secret.) If some of the 
arguments over 0 and A level arc to be 
resolved, complete openness of all the 
boards’ statistics win be essential. 

The JMB have been pioneers in 
opening up their books; the other 
boards nave been very much slower. 

The meeting proper started with the 
pure maths with mechanics paper - 
and a shock. All the marks were about 


10 per cent down on last year. Some 
26.5 per cent of the candidates had got 
grade Bs (nr better) last year; if one 
stuck to strictly computable mark*, 
only 18.1 per cent would get Bs or 
better this year. If they wanted to slick 
lo last year’s percentage I! pass rate, 
the gateway between Bs and CswouW 
have ui shift a whole 18 marks down- 
hill. It was much the same right down 
to the pnss/fail boundary. Either scale 
up the murks, or puss fewer candi- 
dates. 

Comments flowed thick and last, 
with the majority anxious to scaK up 
the marks back into the laminar, 
customary “norm-rcfcrencca 

framework. “It was a new system, wro 
just lo be safe we probably made it too 
easy last year". fc We certainly, made 
some questions more difficult 
year”. There’s no rcasoa to beu°» 
that the pupils are any less intelliBc 
this year . “A lot of them mJ 1 s J ind f B ' 
stood question 4". "If only we d pu J 
diagram there". "Yes, a diagram como 
have raised the marks at least 5 P 
cent”. They wanted to do the ngm 
thing far the youngsters; th®y 
wracked by worries that pupils might 
be suffering because of the ui 



i ncy nau an occn ^ n . 

Secondary School Examuiah°£ .q I 

cil A level guidelines that normah^ 
percent of the entry should 
25 per cent (cumufotjycly) sbovi ld^ 
Bs. So they rationalized their arg«_ 
mems along until that s - r °.^gith 
what happened in the end. Sir 
would have been worried. 

Not that they admitted to t ^e 
selves for one moment that they 
locked into a “norm reference 
framework. Indeed they teem 
spend the whole day chasing -» t 
benchmarks. In the afternoon, td y 
around the boardroom m pams 


processes of tne 18 -year-oioexaM ^ 
Hi their attempts to get the 
make-or-break boundary dam • 
But in the end it was hunch, jo 
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Making the 
grades 
inA-level 
maths 

Continued from page 8 
end, the argument about '‘norm” and 
“criterion” referencing has been un- 
helpful. Examination marks always 
ena up as a muddled mixture of the 
two. 

The second criticism - the width of 
the C grade - will be corrected in 1987 
by moving to strict proportionality of 
marks rather than candidates in grades 
C, D and E. But it exposes the 
dominance of the driving force behind 
the system - entry to higher education. 
On tne face of it, A level is an exam 
which several hundred thousand 18- 
year-olds either pass or fall each ycor- 
and are graded into the bargain. A 
proportion of them want to go to 
university. In fact, the way A level is 
marked puts all the emphasis on the 
I needs or those who wunt to go to 
university. 

The system in effect creates a hierar- 
chy of three "exams” - AB, CDE and 
fail. The first of these is currently the 
firtl division "university" exam, the 
second the poly ami other college 
«atn, the third just n s;\d list of 
casualties in the war. The JMB maths 
examiners put the bulk of their 
psychometric efforts into the B/C 
boundary and tire E/fuil boundary - 
the two icey points on which Sir Keith 
will expect nil boards to concentrate 
from 1987 onwards. 

The row about A level grading 
broke out because of the squeeze on 
university places. When these are in 
plentiful supply, boundaries between 

S ades arc less important; but when 
ey're tight, every wrinkle und ineon- 
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Theexam Industry. . . scores orst^e^^Kkma^Throu ghoul July 

sistcncy in the system is subject lo were doing. Quite the opp 

scrutiny. That is why the psychometric saw themselves as bending 

steam irons are now coming out to wards to try to ensure tn 

smooth out grade C in two years time, deserving soul should be « 

The real state of the art dawned on me any action on their pari 

over lunch when I asked one of the university kingdom. But i 

senior examiners how he really arrived the limits of the univ 

at a proper boundary between grades boundary is what A lei 

B and C. "Well,” he said, "in the end I predecessors have been all 


say to myself, How would this lad 
manage if 1 gave him a place to do 
maths at my university?” 

Comparability between the boards, 
though it certainly excites the most 
public disquiet, I leave to folk more 
expert than l. Gerry Forrest, the JMB 
research officer, writes on the subject 
elsewhere in The TES. Certainly, the 
JMB chief maths examiners were re- 
galed with all the available confidential 
anta about the other boards that they 
could swallow. But deep down they 
were not impressed eilner by what 
other boards did, or by accusations of 
their own ovcr-striclness or over- 
generosiiy. For that Friday meeting 
the problems of grading their own 
scripts were sufficient unto the day; 
they were not going to get weighed 
down by other boards' worries. 

So wlmt of the final accusation - that 
The whole exercise is in fact a covert 
operation to limit participation in 
higher education. Clearly, that’s not 
what any of the examiners thought they 


YTS trainee 
courses 

predominate 


Darlington College or Technology. 
Durham had become dominated by 
v °rational courses, particularly those 
catering for YTS trainees, says un HMI 
I re Port on the college. 

Almost a third of the college’s 
I Ending now comes from the Manpow- 
| jr Services Commission, the bulk of 
"tat from participation in YTS. The 
allege provides all or part of the 
wl-the-job provision in schemes run 
Tu° re , * 18n ^ managing agents. 
The presence of trainees who othcr- 
"“c would not be til further education 
r 1 presented a challenge the college 
r 5 me t fairly well , hut the inspectors’ 
[j£ort notes that some programmes of 
tody were in need of updating. It 
^Bgests that the college should be 
■jert to current trends, as well as 
‘'spending to the demands of external 
agencies. 

Almost all the courses at Darlington 
.Rational and, with the exception 

ornuiH C0urses « *he college does not 
proviae any opportunities for young 

career W ^° * )ave not decided upon a 

^The rc would be merit in it (the 
iul e 8*J considering the way in which 
°f these potential students 
ffi 1 * S* 1 " ‘he report. 
eduM* i? the only further 
bai avit .?*V l utinn in Durham, and 
students and about 

hK rt ‘* mc 8luden,s - 
Uuen,„ii ,art of a community where 
Ut^mjHoyment is now 15.6 per cent of 

witli 8 Population (compared 
man average for the UK of 13.2 per 


HMI 


HMI reports arc available free of 
charge from the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science, Publications De- 
spatch Centre, Honeypot Lane, Sian- 
more, Middlesex IIA7 IAZ. Also avail- 
able from l.e.a.s. 

cent). There are some 366 students 
who are benefit claimants, the major- 
ity of them on GCE courses. More 
than 250 adults have taken part in a 
bridge course for the long-term unem- 

pI ?he college also runs a frill-time 
pre-entry course as well as in-service 
courses for journalists. Broadcasting 
students have the use of facilities such 
as studios, and the report suggests 
newspaper journalists might benent 
from similar arrangements. 

The report concludes that the col- 
lege is meeting the needs of most of Its 
students. It docs suggest greater flex- 
ibility to allow more coordination 
between departments Bad sections. 

The college’s enterprise is com- 
mended. but the report 
strengthening of the policy 
framework. 
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studies highly praised 
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were doing. Quite the opposite. They 
saw themselves as bending over back- 
wards to try to ensure that not one 
deserving soul should be excluded by 
any action on their part from the 
university kingdom. But staking out 
the limits or the university-entry 
boundary is what A level and its 
predecessors have been all about, ever 
since the JMB’s remote ancestor, the 
Cambridge Board, was founded to 
provide a matriculation examination 
For the new private schools for the 
rising middle class 130 years ago. 

Indeed, the maths examiners struck 
me as nothing so much as a bunch of 
good men caught in a web of history, 
conscientiously grading school leavers 
as their fathers and grandfathers had 
before them. It is only in this sense that 
the critics are right; the A level 
examiners arc doing much the same 
job for the universities as the old 
1 1 -plus examiners did for the grammar 
schools, when they sorted out a tiny 
proportion of children with compli- 
cated testing paraphernalia - much of 
it devised by Cyril Burt and subse- 
quently discredited. 

In those days, in the 1926s, received 
wisdom stated that only 5 per cent of 
elementary school children deserved a 
grammar school scholarship; now A 
level grading leads to a higher educa- 
tion' participation rate of 12 percent. It 


Profile and 
assessment 
system 
commended 

Parliament Hill Comprehensive 
School, Camden, north London, was 
commended by HM Inspectors for its 
system of profiling and assessing 
pupils. 

But (he school was mildly criticized 
for falling to treat non-attendance and 
unpunctuallty more rigorously. 

Parliament Hill was inspected about 
the same time as William Ellis volun- 
tary aided school lo Camden and 
reports were published simultaneously 
as the two have begun to integrate their 
sixth forms. 

Inspectors found that this plan waa 
progressing satisfactorily. Both schools 
were praised for their standards of 
learning and the report said pupils’ 
behaviour was either “generally good'' 
or “satisfactory”. 

A number or ’’potential hazards” at 
parliament Hill were noted by Inspec- 
tors who have since Informed the Inner 
London Education Authority about 
them. Parts of one building were dirty 
gad unhygienic, fire doors were unsafe 
and storage on a wooden verandah of 
combustible material presented a fire 
hazard. 

Playing fields at William Ellis are 40 
minutes away from the main building 
with "totally inadequate” changing 
rooms. Inspectors thought It unfortun- 
ate that no agreement existed between 
th B Greater London Council and the 
school to use Parliament HU! Fields 
sports grounds nearby. 


is undeniable that one of the roles of A 
level is to hold the cork on the higher 
education bottle. 

Still, tlie examination industry in 
general, and the JMB in particular, 
will prove difficult to shift. The JMB's 
£6.3 million turnover last year, with 10 

E t\ cent of it suited away for bigger nnd 
etter computers in (he future; (he 
confident solidity of the building 
proudly opened by Edward Boyle on 
the 60th anniversary of the Northern 
Universities’ Joint Matriculation 
Board 22 years ago; the sheer size of 
the operation and the employment it 
gives to scores of students who sit 
around checking marks all July; and 
the prospect of further empire building 
when, in the guise of the Northern 
Examinatina Association, the JMB 
takes over the surrounding CSE board 
minnows in a year or so, all remind one 
that the higher education testing 
leviathan is here to stay. 

There are two little clouds on the 
horizon to disturb the unchanging 
pattern. One is the Data Protection 
Act. Currently, candidates arc not 
allowed their papers back - though 
they are allowed to remove their 
artefacts like pottery and batik; Mr 
Vickerman’s office is replete with 
beautiful abandoned sculpture and 
stoneware. Actual papers, however, 
are considered the property of the 


board. But from 1987, though (hey 
won’t get their papers back, they wilt 
be entitled to a print-out of all marks 
on (he computer. The JMB computer . 
handles four mi llion marks a year . The 1 
use of the new law could overload the i 
system, provoke a new wave of scru- 
tiny into now it works, and uncover the 
odd skeleton or two. ! 

The other is also a hi-tech driven j 
problem. Currently, A level is a slow, 1 
ponderous, labour intensive process, 
which needs a vast industry to service 
it. But things arc changing. Mnths A 
level candidates can now take calcula- 
tors into the examination room 
(though they aie not meant to use 
memory and storage functions). It 
can’t be long before a candidate de- 
mands to use a word processor in A 
level. It will be difficult to say ''no”, 
since noise (which alone precludes 
typewriters) is no problem. Indeed the 
logic of new technology suggests one 
day candidates simply interrogating a 
computer, tapping out the answers and 
receiving their marks as they walk out 
of the examination room. 

So one day, technology could well 
persuade a future government that 
there must he a less ponderous way of 
running a higher education cxuminu- 
tion system for 18-ycnr-olds, For some 
time, universities und polytechnics 
have been taking a proportion of their 
entry from mature students on access 
courses, who have never sat for A 
levels. 

'Htcre is increasing talk of Records 
of Achievement lor 18-year-olds, 
which would downgrade the import- 
ance of the marks crunched out by 
the JMB and the other boards. The 
time will come when universities could 
become more relaxed about the exact 
grading of the school leavers they wish 
to recruit. There is no doubt that the 
current system has some extremely 
dedicated teachers and professors 
working for it. 

Their very dedication makes it the 
more difficult to start a debate about 
whether such a massive exercise as A 
level (and for that matter GCSE) is 
really required for such a narrow 
purpose. 


Areas of | CRC protest 
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concern 

A private bonrding school In Retford 
was found to have three dangerous 
areas. Ranby House preparatory 
school, Nottinghamshire, had an un- 
vcnlilated chemical store in the science 
laboratory, an electric kiln that needed 
overhauling and on external staircase 
that was slippery when wet. Apart 
from these deticicnces, the school was 
well-maintained and set in neatly-kept 
grounds. 

Geography lessons needed more 

X to-date atlases, however, and a 
er range of background readers 
waa needed in geography, history and 
art. English work was hampered by a 
lack of class texts, says the report. 

Nevertheless, the school provides a 
"sound foundation of effective learn- 
ing". There is a serious approach to 
preparations for Common Entrance 
examinations and most pupils go to the 
school of their choice. { 

All girls take needlework for one I 
hour a week. Carpentry Is offered as a 
hobby to all pupils for one hour a 
week. 

Pupils’ work showed a satisfactory 
standard of presentation. It was 
marked regularly and helpful com- 
ments were often added. 

Ethnic lack 

Banners Gate first school, Sutton Cold- 
field, is criticized by the inspectorate | 
for not paving enough attention to 
preparing children for life in a multi- j 
cultural society. 

While brief references to other cul- ( 
tores were made at moriiing assembly, 
the report found that the approach to 
multicultural education was unstruc- . 
tured and there was little recognition | 
of the need for such work. 

Teaching at the school was good , but 
the report suggests art ana science 
lessons would Benefit from more crea- 
tive and practical activities. The stan- 
dard of work in music, physical educa- 
tion and language teaching is com- 
mended. 

.Inspectors found well-behaved chil- 
dren and conscientious and hardwork- 
ing teachers. Parents were involved in 
the school and provided voluntary 
ancillary assistance in the classroom. 


[ over race 
relations posts 

by Diane Spencer 

Merseyside Community Relations 
Council is protesting about the 
appointment of 16 race relations advis- 
ers to Liverpool’s new community 
comprehensive schools next month. 

The council claims they will do more 
harm th an good as they will be working 
without a code of practice and anti- 
racist guidelines, it is also angry 
about tne lack of consultation with 
black groups and parents when the 
appointments were made. 

The posts should be frozen until 
guidelines have been worked out. the 
CRC says. But Mr Kenneth Antcllffe, 
the director of education, said this 
would be impossible as contracts had 
already been signed. 

He said the posts were advertised as 

E art of the city's re-organization plan 
>r community schools and policy on 
improving race relations and equal 
opportunities. 

Mr Ian Law, the CRC's public 
education officer, claimed the dty 
coundl had "put a total block" on 
developing guidelines on tackling rac- 
ism. A code of practice had been 
discussed between the CRC and the 
coundl last year but the council had 
withdrawn after the dispute over the 
appointment of Mr. Sam Bond to the 
post of principal race relations adviser. 


origin, a quantity surveyor, took up his 
post last September. 

The CRC says the new advisory 
posts are a “tokenlst way of propping 
up mainstream funding by using sec- 
tion 11 money to avoid making 
teachers redundant during reorgan- 
ization of the city’s schools". 

Mrs Jean Little, chairman of the 
CRC’s education sub-committee, 
asked: “How can they operate with no 
cleBr guidelines or back-up service?” 
She said another casualty of the dis- 
pute over Mr Bond was a support unit 
which would have provided resources 
and help for teachers on multicultural 
education. 
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Labour of love in a paternal climate 
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Shropshire is somewhat amazed (hat 
Labour is leading the county. “I never 
expected to belong to an administra- 
tion on this council," says one of the 
Shropshire Labour Group. 

Although delighted at its break- 
through, Labour has not proclaimed 
the socialist inillenium. One reason is 
that the 25 Labour councillors are well 
short of an overall majority. There is 
no formal agreement, but they’ll have 
to rely largely on the 10 Liberals to 
sustain them in office. 

The strongest local poetical tradi- 
tion is a paternalistic, consensual con- 
servatism - Independents dominated 
until the mid-1970s. Meetings are 
conducted in a measured, calm and 
reasonable fashion - quite a culture 
shock for any London visitor to dis- 
cover that what seems a mild-mannered 
education committee by urban stan- 
dards is described by a focal observer 
as "quite acrimonious’'. 

Mrs Beryl Mason, chair of the 
education committee, says she has 
little room for manoeuvre: "When we 
were in opposition, we didn't just 
oppose administration policy, but 
would cost our alternative proposals as 
if we were in power." 

The discipline of that exercise has 
helped to prepare her for her duties. 
There have been no wild promises; 
"It isn't going to be easy to imple- 
ment Labour policy. The most we 
can do is argue our policy on the 
issues and persuade people to back our 
conclusions. We're going to lose votes. 


Huw Richards meets Beryl 
Mason, chair of the 
education committee of 
Shropshire County Council 
- controlled for the first 
time by Labour. 

But individual defeats won't challenge 
the basis of the administration,'’ sne 
said. 

A recent committee defeat means 
school meals are likely to go up by 3p 
rather than the Labour proposal of 2p. 
That defeat over a spending difference 
of £20,000 shows the financial con- 
straints which will inevitably shape 
policy. 

Shropshire, with its Oram-Related 
Expenditure Assessment (GREA) ab- 
out £13 million higher than its target 
assessment, shoula benefit from plans 
to use OREA as the future criteria for 
assessing permitted council spending 
levels. 

But as Mrs Mason wrestles with a 
budget currently running, with capital 
spending, at about £100 million out of 
£179 million council expenditure, she's 
not getting too excited about the 
change. Being allowed to spend more 
doesn't mean you can shove that much 
on the rate bill, she points out. The 
main benefit of the change is likely to 
be a reduction of penalties. 

Almost the first act of the new 
administration was to add Shropshire 
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Beryl Mason: little room for man- 
oeuvre. 

to the list of authorities backing the 
teachers' pay claim, but any settlement 
above the 5 per cent in the budget will 
add to a formidable set of budget 
problems unless extra government 
cash accompanies it. 

“Five million pounds taken from 
funds last year have to be found else- 
where this year. There’s two million 
built-in growth plus a million for the 
teachers. But with penalties, that eight 
million would cost us £32 million and 
there’s no way we can put all that on 
the rates. 

Our priority must be to find other ways 
of funding expenditure," she says. 

While Backing the vocational aims 
of Shropshire's TVEI project, she 
points to the Manpower Services Com- 
mission as a potentially disruptive 
factor in budgeting, removing the 


power of local decision making and 
making it impossible for councils to 
control their own expenditure. 

Within these financial limits, she has 
to confront (horny decisions in secon- 
dary and primary schools. 

She explains: “The previous admi- 
nistration tended to duck difficult 
issues such ns closing schools. But 
we've inherited a situation where most 
of our secondary schools are four- form 
entry and only four fulfil all the 
guidelines laid down in Belter Schools, 
This has a serious effect on pupils' 
opportunities and we’ve got to respond 
to the problem." 

They’ve also inherited Adams gram- 
mar school in Newport, but no early 
move will be made to reorganization as 
Mrs Mason again refuses to promise 
what she can’t deliver. 

"Sir Keith has already rejected two 
schemes from the old administration. 1 
don’t like the situation hut I don’t see 
much purpose in banging our heads 
against a brick wall, we’ll look at it as 
part of our review of all secondary 
schools." 

In the primary sector, she finds 
herself in tne galling position of ooer- 


herself in the galling position of oper- 
ating a policy she opposed when it was 
introduced: "The last administration 


She points to this as an issue on 
which the Labour group, most of them 
from Shropshire s susniciously-re. 
garded cuckoo in the nest, Telford, arc 
more responsive to rural needs ihan 
councillors for those areas. 

She promises a review of the formu- 
lae, but makes no pledges of extra 
money. In the current financial climate 
every penny must be considered care- 
fully and education lias to be assessed 
for funding not in isolation, but in 
relation to badly-neglectcd areas like 
social services, where Shropshire Is a 
very low spender. 

Along with the rest of Shropshire’s 
surprised new leaders, Mrs Mason is 
still feeling her way into the job. The 
constraints arc immense as she 
attempts to graft Labour priorities on 
to Shropshire’s traditions and habits 

Marginal shifts rather than dramatic 
changes in policy will perforce be the 
limit of their ambitions against the 
background of minority rule and ever- 
changing spending rules. 

“One thing we want to do is change 
people's perceptions of the council and 
make it much more responsive to 
them," she says. 

Against this background almost any 
policy successes will be an achieve- 


applied primary staffing formulas very ment - but sceptics might remember 
ngidly and wc re getting complaints, that yet another Shropshire tradition, 
particularly from smaller schools, that exemplified by Mrs Mason’s predeces- 


particularly from smaller schools, that exemplified by Mrs Mason’s predeces- 
they’re losing half a teacher or even a sorDr Barbara Marsh, is of formidably 
whole one. The irony is that a lot of effective women chairs of education 
councillors who are complaining voted with a talent for getting what they're 
for the formula in the first place." after. 


Lovill backs publicity curb 


The Government's proposed curbs on 
local authority advertising and public- 
ity have been welcomed by Mr John 
Lovill, the Association of County 
Councils chairman. 

Mr Lovill, Conservative chairman of 
East Sussex, said he thought the ACC 
would support recommendations 
made by the Widdicombe Inquiry 
interim report. The Government has 
promised to introduce legislation in 
the autumn. 

Party group leaders on the ACC, 
which is hung, will discuss the interim 
report in September. 

The Association of Metropolitan 
Authorities has condemned It as un- 
realistic and unjustified. The AM A 
chairman, Mr lack Layden, said it was 
a peace formula "covering only the 
shape and number of bullets being 
fired". 

The real debate should be about the 
role of local government In a time 


when It was being increasingly under- 
mined by Westminster and Whitehall. 

Mr Peter Newsam, a former chief 
education officer of tne Inner London 
Education Authority, has stated re- 
servations about forms of central con- 
trol of local authority publicity. 

Mr Newsam is a member of the 
five-person committee . He agrees with 


by Mike Durham 

the report’s proposals, but has entered 
a “note of reservation". 

Although the report does not sug- 
gest doing so. controlling local author- 
ity publicity by a financial limit or by 
regulating its "tone and presentation*' 
would be unacceptable, he says. 

"I regret the prominence these sug- 
gestions have been given and, in some 
passages, the lone in which they have 
been presented," Mr Newsam says. 

The Widdicombe Inquiry interim 
report into local authority publicity, 
which has already been endorsed by 
the Environment Secretary, Mr Pat- 
rick Jenkin, proposes: 

• A specific legal ban on councils 
using party political advertising, in- 
cluding reference to "well-known 
politicians". 

• A ban on authorities financing their 
own publicity from the so-called "free 
tuppence”. (Section 137 of the Local 
Government Act, which allows spend- 
ing within a 2p rate "in the interests of 
their area' 1 ). Grant-aided bodies under 
the Act would not be prevented from 
mounting their own publicity. 

• The ground rules for local authority 
advertising and publicity should be 
clarified and framed In agnate section 
- substantially the same as the present 
Section 142 of the Act. 


# Local authorities should be re- 

S uired to keep a separate account of 
teir advertising and information 
spending. 

The growing politicization of local 
government can lead to a challenge to 
officers’ impartiality, according to the 
union which represents chief educa- 
tion officers. 

In its evidence to the Widdicombe 
Inquiry, the Federation of Managerial 
and Professional Officers’ Unions 
warns that officers can be forced into 
retirement for political reasons. 

The FMPOu says the increasing 
political polarization of councils can 
lead to members believing officers arc 
not supporting the ruling group's poli- 
cies, or lack commitment in im- 
plementing them. 

The traditional impartiality of offic- 
ers can then be challenged and political 
allegiance seen as a key factor in 
making an appointment. The federa- 
tion calls for clear and unnmhi mimic 


Sharp rise in NEC 
students ‘not working 1 


by Geraldine Hackett 


tion calls for clear and unambiguous 
ground rules to be established as a 
matter of urgency. 

The FMPOU also claims the lime 


A dramatic rise in the number of men 
who describe themselves os not work- 
ing is revealed in the first survey in 10 
years of students of the correspond- 
ence course college, the National Ex- 
tension College. 

In 1975 only 7 per cent of men 
described themselves ns not working, 
compnred with 27.7 per cent in the 
latest survey. Not all the men without 
jobs wore unemployed, they included 
men who had taken early retirement. 

The proportion of women not work- 
ing has increased from 7 per cent to 
1 1 .4 per cent. Almost 40 per cent of the 
women describe themselves as house- 
wives, compared with only 1.68 per 
cent of men who considered them- 
selves housewives. 

The survey also shows men make 
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Some 59 per cent of men and 64 Wf 
cent of women left education at 18 oi 
before. On average, lfl percent had no 
qualifications. 

Fewer students are taking course 
that lead to Open University course. 
The drop, the college reckons, is 
almost totally due to the sharp rise in 
Open University fees. In the previous 
survey, 46 per cent of students gaw as 
one of the reasons for their course, 
preparation for Open University, but 
in 1984 the figure nnd fallen to lo per 
cent. 

The most popular reason students 
gave for studying by correspondence 
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officers spend on committee work has 
vastly increased and recommends 
more use of Informal groups with 
members and officers working on an 
equal footing. 


11.4 percent. Almost 40 per cent of the The most popular reason students 

women describe themselves os house- gave for studying by correspondence 
wives, compared with only 1.68 per wns a preference for working at home 
cent of men who considered them- oral their own pace (54 percent). For 
selves housewives. women the next most popular choice 

ti«j. ■ was family responsibilities, whereas 


per cent), which may reflect the Intro- The survey was based on a random 
auction of computer courses. Older sample of 1,000 students who m 

professional men have been enrolling enrolled between June 1983 and 1984. 

on the college's 30-hour BASIC The response rate was 24.2 per cent- 

couree. The survey, Student profile survey 

The college continues to attract 1984, is available from the National 

large numbers of students who left Extension College, 18 BrooklandAw- 

full-time education at 18 or earlier. nue, Cambridge CB2 2HN, 


Action demand on libraries Teacher is Oxfordshire cash boost 


The School Library Association has 
expressed "grave concern" at the find- 
ings of the recent HM Inspectorate 
survey of secondary school libraries in 
six local authorities. 

The suryey, based on visits to 59 
secondary schools and three sixth form 


already bad situation worse. 

It calls once again for government 
action on the SLA’s 1984 report, which 
recommended that the provision oF a 
school library service be made a statu- 


secondary schools and three sixth form S?JX requirement in England and 
colleges, found that only 12 of the Wales and urged the DES to draw up 


colleges, found that only 12 qf the 
libraries had a good stock of books and 
that many libraries were used for 
general teaching tor more than halt the 
week. 

The association says the survey 
shows that continuing lack of human 
and material resources, combined with 
cuts and falling rolls, have made an 


HM Inspectorate’s document, The 
Curriculum from 5 to 16, cuts through 
the confusion cause.d by other papers 
on the subject; according to the Gov- 
fvisers. 


on the subject; according to the Gov- 
ernment’s curriculum advisers. 

"The HMI paper brings the hope of- 
clarity and cohesion to teachers, who 
may be feeling somewhat over- 
whelmed by the number of curriculum 
documents published in recent years,” 

; says the School Curriculum Develop- 

ftsii- lie?;::/; 5nuni,njq:q 
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guidelines on standards of provision. 

.Without such an initiative, any se- 
rious programme for teaching in- 
formation and study skills is doomed to 
failure, the association says, and the 
statement on school libraries in the 
recent White Paper Better Schools 
rings ■ particularly hollow. 


HMI document, . l ',\ \ 

The committee has. also praised 
HMrs'Aifarhtf/nnrfcr from 5 to 16 paper 
for ils "clear statement of aims nnd 
objectives”. It particularly welcomes 
HMI’s emphasis on the role of new 
technology, the need for discussion 
work and mathematics across the cur- 
riculum. 

And it approves HMI’s recognition of 
importance of developing positive 
W.hqlh.teMhers, md.DupJis,, 


reinstated 

by Richard Garner 

A teacher suspended from his Job 
following an Incident with an education 
department official is to be reinstated 
pending a disciplinary hearing, Brient 
councillors have ruled. 

Members of the NUT at Sladebrook 
Hioh School In Brent went on strike for 


a day after Mr Robin Pumphrey 
suspended for allegedly snatchli 
document from an education 6fl 


----- vwwwn, uuiuw 

rioting the school to question him. 

■ Now Breht CounpU has agreed that 
his suspension should be .lifted and 


Oxfordshire's education department is 
basking in the unexpected news that it 
has been given an extra £1% million lo 
spend on education and school build- 
ings this year. 

.i. «u°V r ant L Alliance members on 
the balanced” council combined to 
vote through the extra money, which 
has been found by raising the level of 
loan sanction. 

A J°* al « f £1,272,000 has been 
edition budget for 
W85/86 A further £480,000 has been 
provided to allow essential repairs and 


redecorations to school buildings. 

The largest sum, £440,000. will en- 
able the he. a. to make a one-off 
increase of 20 per cent 10 IS scCMI 
capitation this year. 

Other big sums are to be 9peot ° n 
micro- technology equipment 

(£339.000) arid primary staffing 
(£175,000). 

The J.e.a. will also be abletoeriejd 
its college courses for ESN(S)smden , 
open new catering courses and provi 
more discretionary grants- 


called on Uie school governors to .deal 
with the cast, 

The NUT has welcomed the educa- 
tion committee's decision, adding! “Mr 
Pumphrey ; , , has been seriously pre- 

f ilrlLroH hv Ou -c li_ r 


Newham must review policy 


Now al last there b a prospect of his 
galnbiB tb* fair find objective hearing 
to which be is entitled?' * 

fwenty Sladebrook teachers Incliid- 
lug eight, departmental, heads were 
suspended without , pay last yearfor 
protesting about the compulsory rWb- 
ployitient of six ptaff. They hqd occU- 
uied their hud's nfllM h* k j... ■ • 


trough pf Newham has 
araui been told to review its policy on 

fe£h re P°* back t° Sir 

hvYvL - L ^ ph r' location Secretary, 
by the end of the year, 7 

!- e, 5L* faU , ure to rationalize its 

h£K? U1 ! bie 1 with ^ Uin g rails led to a 
highly critical auriunr’c nnnM .u- 


asked for a ruling on the use o 
labour to build a new primary 
even though it is not the lowest I 


.:^.:u;rns 

dqiri tti 1>M iplwjmg tne mT 
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■Jill Kind ,r. ileojj ;i|j mu/i 

*i!f«riq;j1*i ftifr rvy,fl gfalgjy 


MrJpme S PaiHng-.theCEO: ,, “’^ Kfl 
vtJ^wn.cQundltors mdt the Educa- 
p«a Secretary last week to digre ss iHa 
iSrincwf S fith . Proposals for a new 
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Sir Keith Joseph 
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SCHOOL TO WORK 


Mlaxy Wilce on a bid by women trainers to break traditional employment patterns 

-J? ^ against girls' 


■The Youlh Training Scheme is not 
giving girls ns fair a deal us boys, 
according to women I miners working 
la the scheme. 

The women say the scheme is re- 
inforcing traditional pm terns of buys’ 
and girl? jobs and squeezing girls jiito 
a much narrower range of I raining than 
boys. 


.water's 
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Ms Nadia Edmond and Ms Yvonne 

& ° f . thc D L «" d °n Women ^n 

Gro, n Iv'P* R P scarc[l and Support 
Group, criticize He Msr f™. * H 


boys, r , I"," “ ‘'fscaren and Support 

Although the scheme, which now * notmnii!? 1 ?, 1 ,c - for: 
eaten for 260,0(111 trainees, is intended m scliempon and sim P ler for 
to provide "posit ivc opportunities fur exemtS ’?»* ,hc t,CCCSSHr y legal 

disadvantaged arouns’Ht rt. ioc n,»» i,in.. _J ,lon *° ,,L n,n as women-only 


to provide "positive upport unities for 
disadvantaged groups’' it dues nothing 
to help overcome the disadvantages 
faced by girls seeking training, they 
say. 

The scheme is organized into groups 
of courses known as Occupational 
Training Families. Figures from the 
Manpower Services Commission, 
which runs the scheme nntionuily, 
show that 64 per cent of girls receiving 
training are on adininistrntivc/clerical 
courses and sales courses. Only 6 per 
cent are getting training in the areas of 
maintenance and manufacturing. 

This compares with. 40 per cent of 
boys receiving training in maintenance 
and manufacturing, while only 15 per 
cent are on aditiiniMrntive/cleriCHl 
courses, nnd sales. 

In addition to those traditional divi- 
sions, girls arc concentrated in far 
fewer areas than hoys. The top three 
groups account for nearly llirce-uuur- 

fm nr oirlc hut ill.. il._ . . __ 


SS; nn 111 n.n os wome^ 

• not offering child care provision to 

SSe!'3 m wamin * “ j™ 

• not making staff training, including 
racism and sexism awareness training 
compulsory. Centres charged witfi 
providing training arc run and fi- 
nanced in a way "which will encourage 
safe popular’ courses rather than 
innovation, they say. 

Another trainer. Ms Angela 
Kaltsch, says. “The MSC has officially 
and on paper pledged itself to support 
equal opportunities on their schemes 
In our experience this is as far ns it goes 
one practical level . . . workers on 
y lb schemes tend to receive no guide- 
lines as to how lo implement equal 
opportunities in either their training 

nrniirDnimAc n. tk«:. j... . . 



— Iiuu U muen narrower range of training 

aid the commission s guess was that I C 


? r - . 'iiin-i mil- 

era of girls, hut the top three groups 
for boys account fur less than half the 


Programmes or their day-to-day work? 
Individual officials within the MSC are 


, "“‘"H mi- mav, art 

tinck-iir themselves as to how to imule- 

llli-rlf tli« rw.lif .4 ... , r 


t in the scheme. 

c figures are highligted in the 
current issue of (# EN, the magazine of 
foe London-based Women in Educa- 
tion Group. Trainers writing in the 
DHgflzinc puinr out that the MSC 
Wins unwilling to promote positive 
Mon for girls under the VIS. even 
foough it emphasizes the importance 
« providing equal opportunities for 


ment the policy and sometimes have 
not spent much thought on it.” 

Criticism lias nlso come front train- 
ees brought together al a London 
seminar run by the Nationul Union of 
Students and the “Women in YTS" 
group. They said young women 
trainees did not huve enough informa- 
tion about opportunities and were not 
cneuurngcd to take up iinii-trnditinnai 
training. 

Mr David Lisle, principal training 


responsibility for equal opportunities, 
said the commission s guess was that 1 0 
per cent of girls on the scheme were in 
^"•‘radhional areas . This was prob- 
ably higher than the percentage that 
'rouldhavc been in such areas without 
the YTS, he said , although no research 
is available to ninke comparisons. 

“Wc work to ensure there are equal 
opportunities and there is little or no 
evidence that girls are refused chances 
to go into areas they choose. But it is 
not our job to spearhead moves to 
pioneer this area. 

The problem with running girls-only 
courses was the nature of the YTS. he 
said. Because it is hrond-based and 
non-specific, most schemes do not 
satisfy the criteria needed to get ex- 
emption under the Sex Discrimination 
Act which allows for single-sex train- 
ing for specific, non-trnditional skills 
and jobs. 

He agreed there was a problem with 


who wanted training. "Despite pro- 
posing to run child care facilities, wc 
haven t got permission from the Gov- 
ernment to do so . . . we huw* 


crnmcm to do so ... we have pressed 
for this in the past, but there is no point 
in pressing now. The Government has 
suid no. 


He alro agreed there was no compul- 
sory training in equal opportunities for 
trainers running courses. “But this is 
not the problem. The problem is 
further back. The major influences on 
youngsters' choices are parents, 
teachers and emeers advisory ser- 
vices.” 


Two girls-only schemes have been I . ncrc u 15 a lot 01 , 8 n0Ta " c c about it. To 
et up under the YTS. One, teachine £ ive theni ?? me snrl of framing would 
:irls engineering skills at a Midlands be a start 
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Whose tradings were published earlier 
this year, concluded that “very little 
progress has yet been made in giving 
girls nnd boys equal aceess to high level 
skills training”. 

It suggested the MSC should ensure 
every YTS scheme has an equal oppor- 
tunities policy, with a disciplinary 
procedure attached. 

It also backed more measures to 
make no n-1 radii ion ul training avail- 
able to girls, including taster courses 
and girls-only schemes, and the 
appointment of more women to the 
Area Manpower Boards, which over- 
see schemes locally. 

The study w»s undertaken by the 
Fawcett Society, in conjunction with 
the National Joint Committee of 
Working Women’s Organizations. 
One or the three authors, Ms Hilary tie 
Lyon, of the National Union of 
Teachers, said the authors had discuss- 
ed the findings with the MSC. the 
Construction hidusfry Training Board 
and the Careers Service. 

Wils a possibility that when the 
1 1 a hccumc a two-year scheme more 
taster courses might be introduced, she 
said. 

"The MSC can't solve the problem, 
and they obviously can’t solve the 
problem in n year. But there arc things 
they could do to make sure the em- 
ployers understand the problem. 

“It is very important that those 
doing the training are aware of the 
questions of equal opportunities, 
t here is a lot of ignorance about it. To 


girls engineering skills at aMidlands 
college, is still running. Another, 


« Mill running. Another, r . — r~— r- 

bnsed on converting a bus into a jL fle L lass of 84 A Study of girls on the 
playbus, has now been wound down /trjrvertr oftheynuth Training Scheme 

A trndc union-funded research de [“on NJCWWO 

study into girls on the first year of YTS, WahSorth RdTondcu SE17 1JT 


How employers sort out the 


violets from the elephants 




Expo launches war 
on ‘copycat’ image 


Paul Bendelow on 
a tough critique 
of trainee selection 

ffls ntSl 00 - 1 *S?, vers applying for train- 
i«!t«i a 7 S m Germany are sub- 
Eciu i° ?P lilude frsls which arc 

rapiuJii re £ va^, • °^ ten absurd and 
p nuaiiy harmful, according to a 

-«^i allack,n g current selection tech- 


Hejw D «o°u S co ' au, hors. Juergcn 
Sf tha? Christlan Schrader, 

tyGOOnnlii , cent of ibis year’s 

^ trfllnP licarits for apprenticeships 
^trainmg vacancies will undergo 

uosuited tlf 8 .? i wh,ch are not on 'y 

*!*> leave E r C r P ur P OSe but could 
pan. av tm B scars on those taking 

0ffer5 » Scho ° I havers 
dUres e !,!u rort.of selection procc- 
l^aie e fdS?? ers . ,n thB public and 
on to ' ncr ®asingly relying 
^ ^ th ° ™ lrafnin8 

select inn .® h | e f criticism is that 

l*lsonneL are carried out by 

P^ 0 ^7P artn ?ents without using 
ass essmeSf l ._3! la . ,lfied ,n candidate 



methods, not the individual’s results." 

The authors sec the increasing re- 
liance on such techniques as an unoffi- 
cial yet considerable obstacle in the 
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JAPAN 


esteem and students obediently follow 
and accept the points they make. Tills 
conformism inhibits abstract thinking 
nnd the development of new ideas. 

The Japanese themselves- are in- 
creasingly aware of the fact that there 
have been very few original Japanese 
Inventions or great scientific discover- 
ies. Up to now, new ideas have been 
imported from the West and then re- 


transition from school to employment, 
as a devaluation of educational qual- 
ifications. 

It is also discriminatory, they be- 
lieve, in favouring academic ability at a 
time when a growing number of gram- 
mar school leavers are preferring voca- 
tional training to higher education. 

Although Hesse and Schrader have 
launched their attack from the stand- 
point of the school leaver, their con- 
cern at the misuse of selection techni- 
ques is shared within industry itself. 

In the banking and Insurance indus- 
tiy, for instance, the growing number 
of applicants for traineeships has led to 
intensive use of the selection proce- 


tude tests even before learners 


up traineeships, 
of the selection process. 

This “elimination round proce- 


John Green I ess reports 
on a drive to boost crea- 
tive science. 


The recent opening of Expo 85 In 
Japan s new science city at Tsukuba 
has stimulated a greater awareness oi 
the need for placing more emphasis on 
creativity in science education. 

Although characterized by high 
general standards, as numerous cross- 


nned and improved by scientists and 
engineers. The Japanese are keen to 
lose Hus "copycar image- in order to 
improve thefr country’s reputation. 

There is also a great neea to provide 
original research work to feed the 
nation’s ever-growing knowledge / in- 
tensive industries which are quickly 
replacing the older labour-intensive 
industries as the backbone of the 


national comparisons have highlight- 
ed, Japanese science education lias 
never really produced the creative 
geniuses neccessary to mastermind 


raalor new inventions and discoveries. 

High school science objectives are 
very much geared to pupils gaining 
knowledge and mastering facts Tor the 

nuroose nf nn«ino av BTrimafinnii Di.« 


dures under attafck. The industry’s 
trade union has issued a ■pamphlet 
warning against sole reliance on such 
tests. A spokesman said the union had 
“considerable reservations" about cur- 
rent selection techniques and would 
prefer more weight to be given to 
personal Interviews with trainee candi- 
dates. This is a view shared by the 
massive metal workers union, T G 
Metall. Most of the 100,000 appren- 
tices and trainees to be taken on in the 
metal industry this year will haye 
undergone some sort of aptitude test, a 
spokeswoman said, but the results are 
considered together with practical ex- 
erdses and performance at school. 

Nevertheless, the pressure of num- 
bers of trainee applicants seems likely 
to ensure the continued use of ques- 
tionable selection practices.. It may 
also encourage the spread of special 
courses, such as those now held in 
Berlin by Schrader and Hesse, to train 
school leavera in appropriate techni- 
ques, helping to sort out - if not the 
sheep from the goats - at least the 
violets from the elephants. 


ssSTfcW in 

kfcrd for ,f.r^ iques and without 

^topant* a , m P act °f tests on 
a on«, Pp , Uca . nt8 often undergo 

SS “T™ 1 h0 “™ 

under Impersonal 

.The test* JK lve Pressure- 

i 8 Arrises ma y Include spefl- 

writl "l “well 
Vbiirarii? 18 ’ arc cnu cized as 
ftorno rSS? constructed" with 
Ca J$dates to the career the 


of potential trainees, but does scant 
justice to the individual’s abilities. 

IQ-based examination methods, 
according to the authors, provide no 
guide to factors which should be 
important to employers, such as 
motivation, creativity and the ability to 
function as part of a team. Knowing 
what elephants and violets have in 
common - one of the standard IQ 

_ .XJ« n (La afimlrir* rtAfh 


members c ’ aijn * aspir- 

25. » MfflLS, i' P°li“ fora mint 


jiTT “ stiff lorcc must 

tq est u before being 

. e °n to the next stages 


an inadequate indication of future 
performance as a laboratory assistant, 
a soda! security clerk or a motor 
mechanic. Yet such insights can mean 
the difference between an appren- 
ticeship and the dole queue. . 

Hesse and Schrader believe that 
employers foil to appreciate th8t such 
tests can severely undermine a young 
person's confidence. "Their pseudo 
scientific nature", they claim, can 
leave people feeling they are unsuited 
to their particular choice of career, 
whereas the failure lies with the 


country's economy. 

lliere is a fear tnat a time will come 
when Western knowledge and inven- 
tions may not be made available to 
Japanese Industry. The drive is there- 
fore for Japan to progress from being 
mere followers to become world lead- 
ers In scientific research. 

.. !£5l a !L' ro Sekimoto, president of 
the NEC Corporation, has been an 
advocate for improved science educa- 
tion. In addition to calling for the 
development of new science program- 
mes in schools, and for increased 
spending on science education, Dr 
Seximotq has also suggested that sepa- 
rate special education programmes oe 
set up for especially gifted pupils. 

Science has never been particularly 

DOnillflr with rannnape •, _ 
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purpose of passing examinations. But 
educationists are becoming more 
aware of the limitations of the coun- 
try’s unadventurous science education 
and of the need to provide a different 
type of science teaching to meet the 


type of science teaching to meet the 
demands of the twenty-first century. 

Universities In particular are receiv- 
ing much criticism for the limited 
amount of pure research work being 
earned out within their confines. Much 
of the country’s best research and 


in the country’s universities. 

One obstacle to the goal of greater 


creativity are normally associated with 
the work and skills of individuals. 
Japanese society, with its emphasis 
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popular with Japanese pupils despite 
efforts by some schools to encourage a 


on consensus and group loyalty, fends 
not to encourage Individualism and the 
associated emergence of inventors and 
creative geniuses. 

Teachers are generally held in high 


ciiuns qy some scnoois to encourage a 
greater interest through, for example, 
after-school science clubs. 

The ratio of science students in 
Japanese schools and universities is 
less than that in British and American 
establishments. The lack of a “bia 
science" project similar to America’s 

Rasr'™"« 
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OVERSEAS 




Desperate appeal for UK support 


SALVADOR 


John Bevan reports 
on the latest threats 
against Salvadorean 
teachers 

The head of the Salvadorean teachers' 
association has sent an urgent appeal 
for support front British teachers, 
following new threats against the 
union. 

A British delegation attended the 
association's recent annual conference 
- the first fully public teachers' con- 
gress since 1979. During the visit, the 
delegation met the Salvadorean 
Education Minister, Seflor Jose Bucn- 
dia. Only later did it become clear how 
the meeting would be used by the 
Salvadorean authorities. 

The four-member group, including 
the vice-president of the National 
Union cif Teachers, Mr Bob Richard- 
son, and myself, representing the 
World University Service, had a pri- 
vate interview with Senor Bucndia just 
before the conference of ANDES, the 
Salvadorean teachers' association, 
began. 

■The next day we were astonished to 
find front-page coverage of the meet- 
ing in a Salvadorean daily newspaper 
under the headline "ANDES carries 
out subversion, confirms Bucndia". 

A hill colour picture of our meeting 
accompanied the article. 

In his response to this article, Seflor 
Julio Portillo, general secretary of 
I ANDES, sent an urgent appeal for 
solidarity to the NUT. The letter 
thanked British teachers "for having 
sent a delegation of the NUT to our 
19lh Assembly”, held earlier this sum- 
mer in the country's capital, San 
Salvador. 

It continues: “Our association is 
seen in a very poor light by the 
Minister of Education and our 



A delegation of British teachers meets the Salvadorean Education Minister 
(left) - an encounter which Inter prompted new threats against El Salvador's 
battered teachers. 


We need to be able to count on the 
support ol teachers all mtx the world, 
in this case the teachers In England, to 
cany on." 

But the main thrust of the letter is a 
response to what Seflor Portillo sees as 
a serious threat to escalate violence 
against ANDES, 330 of whose mem- 
bers have been murdered by the army 
wid right-wing death squads since 
1979. 

The newspaper article which fol- 
lowed the meeting of the British 
delegation with the Education Minis- 
ter denounced Seflor Portillo as being 
“a militant of the Communist Party . 
In El Salvador such accusations have 
become an official green light [or the 


military or death squads. 

Seilor Portillo's letter, which denies 
the charge, goes on to explain the 
minister's purpose: 

“Firstly, he is not at all pleased that 
English teachers should come to El 
Salvador to take part in our conference 
because this means thnt ANDES has 
support from teachers in England ... so 
he tries to undermine this ny sowing 
doubts in your minds". 

The minister, suggests Seflor Portil- 
lo, also wants to discourage open 
trade-union membership: "People oe- 
come afraid and say ‘well, if they're 
saying the general secretary is a com- 
munist then if we take part they'll say 
we’re communists too so it’s better to 
keep out of it'.” 

More slnlsterly, he writes, the 
accusation suggests a new wdve of 
open repression and the Government's 
aim is to prepare the public for a 
massacre of the leaders of the teachers’ 
organizations at national and local 
levels. In my case, it's quite likely that 
there are plans for a kldflap or my 
assassination”. 

Although ANDES is still the legally 
recognized representative of Salvado- 
rean teachers, in our interview the 
minister talked of it as though it were a 
guerrilla organization. 

He also told us that the Ministry of 
Education was organizing a national 
youth movement known as the Patrio- 
tic Youth Movement (PYM) under 
which children are sent to camps, “like 


Boy Scouts” and between the re- 
creational activities soldiers give lec- 
tures on "morals and human rights”. 

ANDES opposes the PYM and for 
the minister that was proof that the 
teachers had become extremists. 

In response, Seflor Portillo’s letter 
details the problems facing Salvado- 
rean teachers: 

“We’ve had no answer to our wage 
demands ... salaries are delayed. Some 
members have been waiting to be paid 
since February". Another demand is 
an end to '‘contract’’ teachers, who 
make up a fifth of the counter's 20,000 
teachers, have no tenure ana receive a 
large proportion of the social benefits 
and pensions which ANDES has won 
for tenured teachers. 

“We've got no chalk, no dusters, no 
paper, no pencils In our schools ... all 
we’ve had from the Government is 
promises, nothing concrete”. 

From the school visits and meetings 
with rural teachers that the British 
delegation made during its visit to El 
Salvador it was hard to credit the 
minister’s claim that 80 per cent of 
school age children arc covered by the 
education system and that schools arc 
reasonably equipped. 

The day after our interview with the 
minister, wo visited four schools, two 
in the capital and two rural schools on 
our way to La Palma in northern El 
Salvador, made famous by President 
Duarte's abortive peace talks with the 
guerrillas there last autumn. 


The three state schools we visited 
had only a handful of text books 
between them. The only school with 
even minimum equipment was run and 
financed by the Lutheran Church, 
catering ironically, for children dis- 
placed oy the Government's bombing 
of rural areas. 

The state-run Barhcrena middle- 
school in the capital was described as 
“typical” by its deputy headmaster: 




dren; age ranges of ll to 17 in the same 
class; no chalk, few children with 
paper and pens. For the deputy head, 
nis main problem was “teacher dis- 
satisfaction because of the conditions”. 

"Take me for example: I earn 800 
colones and 520 goes on rent. I’ve been 
tenching 17 years and I was promoted 
in January. I haven’t been paid my 
increments yet”. A young woman 
teacher had her two-ycar-ola daughter 
with her as she grappled with 42 second 
grade pupils: "What do you expect? I 
can't afford to have her looked after”. 

It took us a long time to understand 
why a group of barefoot teenagers at a 
rural school, 30 miles north of the 
capital, most of them in their first year 
of schooling, so adamantly claimed 
that they always had sufficient paper 
and pens. 

Impatient with our inability to fol- 
low their argument, they explained: 
“Well, if you run out of paper or pens, 
you don’t go to school, do you?” 

"Do many kids round here go to 
school?” we asked. “No muchos”, they 
shrugged. Even those who went to 
school did a full day’s work from dawn 
till noon to supplement their family's 
income. 

All of these meetings were in stark 
contrast to the minister's bland assur- 
ances of educational progress. At the 
end of our interview, he gnve us each a 
smnlj flaa, produced by the ministry, 
bearing the ANDES name and logo 
and the slogan: “For a Trade Unionist 
ANDES”. The hidden message was 
clear: the Government intends to take 
over the union from inside, by osmo- 
sis. A teachers' union which challenges 
social factors which create illiteracy 
and absenteeism in El Salvador is 
subversive and must be dealt with 
accordingly. 

'Hie 47 international guests from 
Europe and North America at the 
ANDES conference enabled the dele- 
gates to work "without the fenr of 
repression that we arc used to in other 
meetings’’, according to Seflor Portil- 
lo’s letter, but he warns that teachers 
and other trades unionists in El Salva- 
dor arc constantly vulnerable nnd 
under threat of repression. 

“We must be able to count on the 
support of teachers throughout the 
world, in this case England, if wc arc to 
carry on.” 


Norris reports on how positive action can be used and refused 

Bennett defends comer on equality 


Equality of opportunity Is one tiling - 
affirmative action is another. Dr Wil- 
liam Bennett, United States Secretary 
of Education, believes in the first but & 
steadfastly opposed to the second. 
And what is more, he is perfectly 
jjrcjiared^ta defy the law in support of 

The law concerned is an edict which 
lays down that federal agencies, of 
which the Education Deportment is 
one, should have hiring quotas biased 
in favour of women and those of 
minority races. It also insists that each 


UNITED STATES 


agency shall submit on annual report 
on its hiring and promotion goals to the 
Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission. ’ 

Dr Bennett has not done so. He 
refused to comply with the law when 
™ -was chairman of the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, and 
he has carried his objections through 
to his new post. Last week he sent his 


chief of staff, Mr Wendell Willkie II, to 
explain his reasons to an angry con- 
gressional committee. 

The Education Secretary, Mr Willkje 
said, would continue his efforts to 
promote equal opportunities for mlnor- 
rtles and women. But because the 
department’s recruiting record was so 
good, he hardly felt it necessary to set 
goals or timetables. 

Mr WiUlde was backed up by Dr 
Bennett’s acting successor at the En- 
dowment for the Humanities, Mr John 
Agresto, who claimed that “goals, 


Pressure 
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GUATEMALA 


Death squads home 
in on teachers. 
Colin Harding reports 

Last month Senor Carlos Lconel Cax- 
aj, aged 25, a toucher at a Guatemala 
City school, was murdered in a street 
near his home - the latest victim of a 
campaign of assassinations and kid- 
nappings against teachers, university 
lecturers and students carried out by 
death squads widely believed to be 
controlled by the security forces. 

Senor Caxaj was connected, 
through his family, with the Mutual 
Support Group (GAM), a non-political 
organization formed just over a year ago 
to press for information about the 
hundreds of rieoplc who have “dis- 
appeared” in Guatemala in one of the 
world's most ruthless and brutal coun- 
ter-insurgency programmes. 

The massacres of Indians that 
marked the early 1980s have now 
largely given way to selective elimina- 
tion of local leaders, both in the capital 
and in the countryside where Guate- 
mala’s three guerrilla movements 
operate. 

Two leading members of GAM were 
murdered this year. Hdctor Orlando 
G6mez, the group's press officer, was 
kidnapped alter a GAM meeting in 
Guatemala City in March. His muti- 
lated body was found the next day. 




Cuevas, was found in n ravine neartAe I 
capital, along with that of her brother i 
and infant son. The official explana- 
tion was that they died in a road 
accident. 

Her husband, Senor Carlos Ernesto 
Cuevas, a student lender at San Carlos 
University (UCAS) in Guatemala City, 
disappeared in Mny 1984. The wife of 
another kidnapped student activist, 
Nincth de Gorcm, continues her work 
with GAM, but in fenr for her life- 

The GAM killings followed an 
abrupt change of nllitiidc by General 


through the motions of cooperating 


it may be In dubious taste, but it could 
also save children’s lives. That Is why 
shops In America an now doing a brisk 
trade In the latest board game, based on 
tbe Ibeme of child abduction. , 

Called ‘Strangers and Dangers”, the 
game Is (he Invention of two former 
policemen and a lawyer from Chicago. 
All of them bad handled cases of serious ' 
assaults on children, and derided to 
pool their experience to do something 
about It. They took the most common 
childhood hazards and incorporated 
them into the game. 

The object of ‘Strangers and Dan- 
gers”, which Is designed fop children of 
four yeax^ and, older, |s ip .ftp jlheJbgt fo. 


arrive safely home from school. The 
direct route provides a safer course - 
shortcuts pose more obstacles. For 
example, a child who takes a shortcut 
■•tight land on a space and draw a card 
which reads: “You let a stranger (ouch 
you. You must not. Go bade to the 
start.” 

The game sets out to teach children to 
be assertive If confronted by strangers: 
to run and to scream. Too often, say (he 
inventors, children keep quiet in such 
situations because they have been con- 
ditioned not to run around shouting at 
home and at. school. 

• Dangerous strangers are portrayed 
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sweets or rides, And there are other 
hazards .such as playing on railroad 
tracks, tinkering with matches or run- 
tuna Into (he street. The board also has 
We places” such as libraries or police 

trouble ’ WheiX ch,Wr ** 1 “h go when iq 

The game, which sells for $15, should 

media attention. The almTIccordlng t5 
Its creators, b not to scare cNIdreabut 
to entertain and educate. “We don't 
want children to become so paranoid 
that they grow up distrusting everyone 
In their commiurity. Caution U (he 

: *;,■> i-. .• t< -A ... • 


quotas, set-asides and timetables put 
an undue burden on the just principle 
of American equality: the principle 
that no one should be rewarded or 

E finalized, preferred or held back 
ecause of race or sex or creed”. 

If he was ordered to report goals and 
timetables, Mr Agresto added, he 
would resign. 

This did not eo down well with the 
congressmen. Mr Augustus Hawkins, 
chairman of the House Education and 
Labour. Committee, aroused Dr Ben- 
nett and Mr Agresto of being in “an 
outright .conspiracy to disobey the 
law, .Mr Arthur Fleming, chairman of 
of u9 hz “ s ’ Commission on Civil 
Rights, said they wore violating their 
oaths of office and were putting them- 
selves above the law. 

therc is not much 
chance that Dr Bennett will be compel- 

Faced with a similar 
year ’ ! t | ie Efluai Employ- 

Eh » «?, pp01 t untcs CommiJsion 
round to its embarrassment that it had 
no powers of enforcement. However, 
that may be about to change. A 

ssaa 


missing relatives. When lie suddenly 
announced that GAM was organized 
nnd financed by "subversion", the 
death squads were given their cue. 

It is widely feared Tn Guatemala that 
the new wave of murders is designed to 
signal that elections for November, 
which are likely to be won by the 
centrist Christian Democrats, will act 
mean any loosening of the militaiys 

^fi’SAC has suffered particularly bad- 
ly in the latest onslaught. In 1984, a' 
least 14 people connected with tne 
university were killed or disappears, 
including Senor Vitalirio .Giron Coro- 
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mics, who was murdered. • k _ n 
Four university teachers nave wen 


ocnor rsauarao i-eivu ami™-; 
inary surgeon and acting admmistra 
of USAC, He was shot dead on June 4 
as he left his car to go to his office, l 
Government blamed guerrillas. 

July 11, Julio Rend Conde, a USAL 
professor, was murdered. 

Five USAC students have been 
killed since mid- April and h_ 
“disappeared”. On July 3 , Marc®j 
Solorzano, an economira student ^ 
general secretary of the USAC uni ■ 
was forced to take refuge ui me 
Venezuelan Embassy. . 

General Mejia has blamed other 
deaths on feuds between rival gang*, 
drug traffickers. But most or | 
victims have been active in opposiu 
politics and union affairs. j 


senor rtavio Jose uuezauo , 
and Senor Enrique Cabrera Gait»’ 
for example, were both involved in 
campaign ; to defend the university 
autonomy and secure more gov® 
ment funds. Both were assassinates 
the end of March. Senor Quezada,^ 
architect, was director of the 
School of Urban and Regional Studio 
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Top salaries would solve 

I • . t m ■ ■ " lhc ..P r 9P a ganda 

physics teaching crisis 

DrAfneror Tli.im 1- 


Sir - Professor Thompson's reiiort 
{TES, August 2) on the Institute of 
Physics questionnaire highlights the 
dearth of well-qualified physics 
teachers. The prospects are bleak and 
indicate that physics teaching is head- 
ing for o catastrophe unless drastic 
action is taken now. 

In the accompanying article, Bill 
Dennison and Neil Strnker’s radical 
solution does a great disservice to the 

S ics teaching profession. At best it 

only stall the eventual demise of 
physics as a subject in numerous 
schools. At worst, if physics teachers’ 
skills and knowledge have to be util- 
ized to the maximum effect, this will 
inevitably put further pressure and 
work on physics teachers for no extra 
reward. 

In the long term, a healthy physics 
teaching profession will only arise 
when ah vacancies arc filled by well- 
qualified physics graduates. 

The only solution is to substantially 
improve the salaries of physics 
teachers in order to attract and keep 

Waiting eagerly 

Sir -I read with some despondency of 
the shortage of teachers to tench 
physics. 

Two years ago I completed n course 
retraining in the physical sciences. 1 
nave yet to he culled for interview for 
one of the muny posts for which I have 
applied. 

I have a preference to tcocli physics, 
ret how do I rcncli the posts? f cannot 

Human factor 

Sir - Roger Sermon (Letters. July 19) 
«gues that teachers enn uml should 
abandon their political views before 
>wy enter the classroom and should 
“opt a neutral stance in the relation to 
•he oroblcius of the ngc. 

Most practising teachers would find 
vc, y und idealism revenlcd in 
such a prescription endearing in tin 
tiMhusiastic sixth-former: in nn cduca- 1 
uontst however, it is worrying. i 

teachers are iiwnre that they arc i 
JjJ®“ h ? l 1 n S s ; 1 and that they cannot, < 
nni«,?!i Bt l! 1 n ?' IIkc efficiency, separate i 

ut and eliminate their political or any I 

SJS V ew ? in clossroo m discussion. i 
teachers reveal their political 


well-qualified graduates. 

Tn? C S/ S ■ c j ea i; analo 8y between the £? a bEil18 rc fc ctcd ,he teaching 
Top Salaried People and physics i* nions 35 a .problem for Sir Keith to 
l V h . e need to attract well- sinc ? ,he Government sub- 

Re m physicl8ts ’ mafl y leaving for JSft? to mark ^ forces ’ arguments 
financially more lucrative posts in the ?f d J 11 pres ^ nt teachers are in 

private sector, eroded salaries and ihe *5? WS’ yet cannot de ™nd 
existence of low morale in the profes- A A M'crous state of affairs! 
sion. flic Government implemented a P h y sics teacher who docs not 

the Top Salaried Peoples review ■ wam . to ,eave teaching, I am 

body s recommendations which basi- increasIn 8 , y disillusioned 

cally concluded that substantial salary fie P a Y dispute since 

increases were the only method to Sfrh f C dling by , physicists has 
reverse the disturbing trends. Why a strong case for a considerable 

cannot this solution be applied to the ^ lth subsequent im- 

present case of physics teachers7 Pavement of the physics teaching 
The Government wants to increase PI°!^L° n V.y et „ th .^ case is not being 

the amount of science tauglit.it is clear r? ard by ^ ,r ^ eidl Jose ph aad the 

that physics is at the heart of this < ^SSSV\ , . 

policy, and Sir Keith Joseph desires a JrSEL' 5 ab “^ ut e | y doubt, like 

highly-qualified science teaching pro- men? HXT lf . thc Govcr n- 

fession. In physics, no one is entenng a guuhty physics education 

the profession and Sir Keith will only then tbcy Wlt ’ have 10 P a y the 

reverse this trend by 'substantially pn “‘ 

raising salaries to attract able physi- KEITH CAULKIN 

I dismiss thc notion of differentia] Live'romf Sch ° 01 


such a strong case for a considerable 
salary increase, with subsequent im- 
provement of the physics teaching 
profession, yet this case is not being 
heard by Sir Keith Joseph and the 
Government. 

There is absolutely no doubt, like 
everything in life, that if thc Govern- 
ment wants a quality physics education 
semce then they will have to pay the 


apply for all of them. I am free to start 
teaching in September, yet not one 
application has been taken to inter- 
view. 

Nnr urn I restricting myself to a 
specific area. I will take my chances 
anywhere! 

After tenching for 15 years, I am not 
even a novice. Here I am qualified, 

[of ene " CCd ' eagCr 10 gct on wilh the 

The problem Is, how do 17 
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J° assess tnc validity of what 
we teacher IS sa ying. To hide behind a 
hT. screen of neutrality is to col- 
H* tha peroetuation of the tradi- 
of the teacher as a god-like 
Above th C common run of 
manitVj which did so much harm to 
teaching profession. 

.rjscniton, however, teaches phi- 
“9* vers ® l y- Perhaps, one 
^fe’^jv^tfuliy, is it possible in such 

WirSf«i. flt 5 10sphere 10 maintain a 
Kfi® of neutrality? In his letter 
pL!?®*** arguments from a pam- 
4 5 i a,,on and indoctrination 
SrSJfi? case. I looked it up, 

pX K I vhe,her lhc New Eignt 

m e he re OWn W ° rk WhaI lhcy 
Inlfe’ ^ co-authors, at least 

W5 Wj»* suff ® r frora 

vfrulen flu ■ e .k'dfe they attack so 
opponent “l^ose they sec as their 
SCSfS* Tbe pamphlet identifies 
of indoctrina- 
'WrS^° ns "e foregone rather 

^^Sarsrrire 

Horse’s mouth 

Sir i 

btgdutVA? 1 ^ 8 * Su rprising and disturb- 
5E3? S uton wSw that those 
PoUticah vfeto U k ‘ sh °uld leave their 
liSiffi 1 behind them. 

that Dr Scniton 
fought (J ^re familiarity with the 
HaKfc 0 .Aristotle, who by any 


J* Who philosopher 

I** and dee Piy eoout etfuca- 

iE^ out that &t? f V 16 Potii ia, he 

spe^ai "^“cation must require 
J?, d ‘hat °( the lav^ver, 

“iatious to ^ e ^ ect 18 often most 


RogcrScruton. . . slrongly-hold views 

political beliefs, based on a closed 
system of dogma; conclusions are 
designed to lead to action; instead of 
evidence, vilification of thc opposition 
is employed. All these characteristics 
are to be found in thc pamphlet. 

The first sentence of the first chapter 
is a highly contestable assertion which 
anticipates the conclusion; the “argu- 
ments" of the pamphlet, also largely 
assertions, are based on a set of 
reactionary political attitudes which 
are never openly stated; the conclu- 
sions are used as a premise for political 
action (the final chapter is a set of 
“policy recommendations” including 
legislation); and thc authors regularly 
not only vilify, but caricature ana 
distort, the views and activities of 
those whom they oppose. 

AH this would be forgivable if the 
pamphlet openly proclaimed itself a 
political tract or polemic. Instead it is 
presented as “a study” and "an 
Attempt at Definition”. 

In tne written form, the correct 
English word for such techniques is 
propaganda; in the classroom, it is 
indoctrination. 

Perhaps Dr Scniton keeps his 
evidently strongly-held views out of his 
lectures. Or perhaps, like the rest of 
us, he is human and doesn't. 


KEITH CAULKIN 
Blue Coat School 
Liverpool 

If I am waiting to be interviewed, 
how do I reach thc right employer? 
The present system seems to fail 
everybody - surely for shortage sub- 
jects a register could be developed 
with the details of those looking for a 
suitable post. 

Here 1 am - where is my employer? 
HUGH ORWELL 
14 Barwick Terrace 
Scarborough 
N. Yorkshire 


Fighting food 

Sir- Among the causes of violence, arc 
wc paying enough attention to the 
effects of food additives and lead from 
petrol fumes? 

An over-active and awkward child, 
discovered to be allergic to certain 
food additives, often becomes a 
reasonable being when these additives 
are excluded from his diet. It seems 
likely that we all suffer to some extent 
from the effects of food additives, and 
deprived children perhaps most of nil 
(they have crisps, fish fingers and 
orange squash). 

Many people do not bother to rend 
the list of contents on the labels of 
foodstuffs. Can anything be more 
ridiculous than a jar of beetroot which 

Librarian’s plea 

Sir - As a chartered librarian working 
in a school, I never cease to be amazed 
at the shock reaction when reports 
such as those from HM Inspectorate 
and the Library and Information Ser- 
vices Council are published about the 
poor slate of the nation’s school librar- 
ies (TES , June 28). 

Why are the powers that be always 
so surprised when. In most authorities, I 
school libraries are udder funded, i 
under staffed and under used? How J 


Sir - A teacher friend has shown me 

W e*l H,rt o n !hc P rQ P a g and a film 

lhc Silent Scream” which is said to 
have been “sen t to 275 schools” free of 
charge (TES. Muy 24). 

In answering the Abortion Law 
Reform Association’s criticisms of thc 
n'm.jne anti-abortion pressure group 
which is distributing the video told you 
that “the film had ocen confirmed as 
genuine by Professor Ian Donald, 
formerly of Glasgow University and an 
authority on ultra-sound”. 

However, what the pressure group 
railed to tell your reporter was that 
Professor Donald, who is in his mid- 
seventies, had been a doughty anti- 
abortion campaigner for some 2tl 
years. ■ ■ 

He was expressing his antagonism to 
legal abortion (occasionally on the 
same platform or in debate with me) as 
soon as abortion became legal. So he is 
hardly the best person to nave know- 
ledge of modem abortion methods or 
have personal expertise in terminating 
pregnancies. 

Surely it would have been better if 
the Society for thc Protection of thc 
Unborn Child had sought the views of 
an obstetrician who performs abor- 
tions if it wanted people to be con- 
vinced by iLs film. 

More recently, the British Pregnan- 
cy Advisory Service tried to buy a copy 
of the film but its sponsors returned 
BPAS’s cheque. This suggests that 


ALAN MURRAY 
203 Highbury Quadrant 
London N5 

education ought to be adapted to that 
particular form of constitution”. 
(1037a). 

Those of us who wish to continue to 
live under representative parliamen- 
tary government would not do weli to 
leave our political views behind us 
when we enter the classroom. 

Within a publicly controlled system 
of education (as recommended by 
Aristotle), we should endeavour to 
share our vision with our pupils. 

LAWRENCETAROET 
United Oxford and Cambridge . 

University Club 
71 Pall Mall 


can a good library service be expected 
when Troth staffing and funding are 
given low priority? 

Teacher librarians fulfil a. very im- 
portant role but they cannot always 
give the time, attention and profes- 
sional expertise needed to manage a 
school library, when 1 they are commit- 
ted to a full teaching timetable which 
takes precedence over any library time 
they may be allocated. 

The employment of an experienced, 
professional chartered librarian, with 
the support of an education libraiy 
service and other outside agencies, is 


are reluctant to allow those who know 
about abortion (BPAS provides 
around 25,000 each year) to examine 
the him closely. 

DIANE MUNDAY 

British Pregnancy Advisory Service 

Ansty Manor 

Wootton Wawen 

Solihull 


1 bought recently containing colouring 
matter? Even a tin of cocoa hau 
flavouring, and glac£ cherries had 
c preservative nnd colour. 

^ A high level of lead In (lie blood- 
strenm Ts recognized as affecting chil- 
dren 's behaWou r but it may be that thc 
!, official danger level has bean placed 
i much ioo mgh, and we may all be 
a affected, football fans and thc rest of 
s us. Britain has been dragging her feet 
5 over the new EEC rules, 
t • 

I If a new generation came along, 
freed from the poisons of food addi- 
tives and lead, we might find the 
problem of violence mum reduced or 
even solved. 

M BENN 
3 The Turnwoys 
Leeds 


one of the most effective ways of 
making an impact on the range and 
quality of the stock and services 
offered by the school library. A char- 
tered librarian wil I have an oversight of 
the whole curriculum that is not res- 
tricted to any one group or subject area 
and this view can be most effective in 
the provision and exploitation of 
books and other materials. '. 

There are examples of good prac- 
tice, Nottinghamshire being one, and 
unless, as your comment column sug- 
gests, both the government and the 
I.e.a.8 take immediate action to re- 
medy the situation it will worsen. 

Chief education officers (and Sir 
Keith Joseph) should contact the 
chairman of the School Libraries 
Group to find these enlightened au- 
thorities and they should then publish 
positive reports about what can be 
(tone - riven the will, the staffing and 
the funding, 

SUSAN WARD 
26 Pimlico Avenue 
Bramcote 
Nottingham 


Pet theories 

Sir - I nm sorry that Liz Waterland 
appears to find it disturbing that any of 
her colleagues should harbour reserva 
lions about her approach to the 
teaching of reading (Letters. TES. 
Aueust 2). 

My own reservations were not so 
much about thc concept of treating 
children as "apprentices” and I would 
hate to feel that I needed to “assume 
failure" in children or that I placed 
undue emphasis on "reading schemes, 
colour coding, skill-drills or reading 
tests”. B 

My reservations are more concerned 
with draconian statements like "What 
1 and my colleagues have changed is 
thc attitude and behaviour of the 
teacher", and “they will all succeed”, 
Perhaps I should explain my main 
reservations. Some children, particu- 
larly those with language difficulty or 
language processing problems, do not 
readily learn to rend by induction. 
These pupils would no doubt enjoy the 
stories and the shared reading experi- 
ence but, even after extensive expo- 
sure to the printed word and thc 
apprenticeship approach, I doubt if 
they would be any nearer being imie- 

E endcnt readers than they were at the 
cginning. 

A second reservation, and one 
which Liz Waterland will perhaps find 
easier to understand, concerns re- 
sources. Infant schools are often cram- 
med with attractive, appealing books 
which are ideal for this approach, but 
then not all children learn to read while 
they are infants and thc situation may 
change radically when they become 
juniors. 

fe junior school, the demands on 
available finance become much more 


are schools where the supply of such 
books Is dreary indeed and it is often 
lust those chilarQi: who are still serving 


their “apprenticeship” who are at least 
well catered for. 

For the record, I am not particularly 
in favour of reading tests and nil those 
other things decried by Liz Waterland, 
l do, howcvcT, experience a little 
uneasiness in thc face of dogmatism 
and feel that the very best ideas do not 
always succeed with ah children. The 
educational world is sometimes reluc- 
tant to reconsider favourite theories 
,* he sa * ce ^ose inconvenient 
children who do not fit them. 

SUZANNE TrBURTIUS 
28 Callis Court Road 
Broadstairs 
Kent 


Letters for publication should b* kept 
,aa brief aa possible and typed on one 
ride of the paper only. The Editor 
reserves the right to cut or amend 
them. 


Courses 


DEGREES 

&GCE 

Gu ided Home Study Courses for 

London University: 

LLB, BA ( Engl tsh ), BD. Dip.Ed. . 
Warwick University MBA 
G.C.E.i 
O&AIevel 

Essential Study SkUIs and 
Effective Thinking 

Courses by Edward de Bono. 

For JYee prospectus write stating 
subject of interest to: 

Frank Fisher CBE, MC.MA, 
Dept. BB4, WoLsey Hall, 
Freepost, Oxford OX2 6BR 
Tbl: 0865 52200 (24 hours) 




RETAKING 
O or A LEVELS? 

Qua terns aad one year courses 
(all boards) 

OXBRIDGE ENTRANCE COURSES 
Prospectus; 

Brown & Brown Tutorial College 
20; Wambo rough Road, Oxford 
Tel: Oxford (0865) 56311 & 513738 
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LETTERS 


L.e.a. spending: 
Norfolk queries 
budget figures 


A middle way 

Sir - I refer to Sir Keith Joseph's 
address to the CLEA conference 
( TES , July 26). Now that the advan- 
tages of a gradual transition from class 


Sir - Your article (TES, August 2) 
contains financial comments on local 
authority spending and in several 
places Norfolk is mentioned, i must 
write to correct the information you 
have published. 

1 In the table on page 5 column 3 is 
headed “L.e.a. budget 1985-86" 
whereas the figure quoted for Norfolk 
is not just the education committee's 
budget. 

2 If the figure in column 3 is meant to 
be the council's total budget, then it Is 
incorrect. Our total budget Is £231.43 
million of which £6.01 million was 
financed from special funds. The com- 
parison of our expenditure with GRE 
must, therefore, be based on expendi- 
turer of £231.43 million. I understand 
Ihis point was discussed with n senior 
member of my staff who drew your 

I attention to the correct figures. 

3 In the general commentary, you say . 
Norfolk is likely to gain most, until the 
RSG settlement is announced in De- 
cember, we shall not know whether 
this is so. From calculations we have 
made, we could jn 1986-87 lose or gain 
grant as a result of the combined effect 
of the new shape of the block grant 
schedule, the safety nets and grant 
caps and the changes in the factors in 
the GRE formulae. You also state that 
the small print of the consultation 
document "will only allow an authority 
to increase its spending by up to £4 
million. This is not true - as reference 
to para 12 of the RSG 1986-87 Con- 


Dual roles 

Sic .-- 1 note (TES, July 26) . that the 
"Think Tank" 3»ta, In considering the 
new 16-plus examination guidelines, 
referred to the “inherent impropriety 
of being both teacher and examiner/’ 
Good for them I 

Some of us have been chafing under 
the inconveniences of this dual role 
ever since the inception of the Business 
and Technician Education Council 
courses, which depend so heavily on 
assessed assignments and internally set 
examinations. While one might 
reasonably object to the implications 
of the word "Impropriety", it is unde- 
niable that even the most conscien- 
tious lecturers -perhaps especially the 
most conscientious lecturers - are 
subject to pressures and temptations 
which l need not enumerate. More- 
over, the college lecturer has not the 
prestige of an examination board and it 
is almost inevitable that, many stu- 
dents, especially the less able, will tend 
to regard even the most well-inten- 
tioned lecturer not as an ally against 
the examiners but as a niggardly and 
earning foe. 

Another disadvantage of a heavy 
: emphasis on assessed coursework and 
' the absence of external examinations is 

Costing GCSE 

Sir - The advent of the GCSE in 1988 
now seems to be an accomplished fact. 
Over a number of years, there has 
been much discussion of the aims and 
validity of the new examination, but I 
am not aware that there has been so 
much consideration, at least in public, 
of its practical economics. 

Can we afford the GCSE in the 

S esent state of educational spending? 

n three -counts* It seems very 
doubtful. 

Firstly in the schools: we are told 


Heady talk 


Sir - According to The TES of August 2 , 
. examining groups are concerned at the 
Increased cost (o them of GCSE. It 
seems rather late In (he day, after the 
heady talk of criteria, aims, teacher 
participation and so forth, to enquire 
Into the bill for It all. Bat (hero Is, of 
course, another bill to meet. 

Many schools will have to find a 
significant sum out of capita tion to buy 
books, materials and equipment for the 
■ew< syllabuses. The total initial ex- 


sultation Paper clearly specifies £4 
million as a possible ceiling for grant 
gains. Again this matter was discussed 
with my staff. 

Your article makes no mention of 
the fact that last week’s announcement 
was in the form of u consultation 
document which is open to comments 
and which is likely to be changed 
before the actunl RSG announcement. 
The document makes clear the Gov- 
ernment will take account of the grant 
position in the London boroughs and 
metropolitan districts following the 
abolition of the GLC and metropolitan 
counties and ir is my view that this will 
play an important part in the shape of 
the final package. 

In view of the advice given by my 
staff I find it regrettable that you 
should have published this incorrect 
and misleading information and I must 
ask you to publish a correction as soon 
as possible. 

C A BOAR 
County Treasurer 
Norfolk County Council 

The figures for local authority expendi- 
ture relative to GRE and the target for 
J 985-86 printed in The TES (August!) 
are from the rate support grant sup- 
plementary report (England) published 
by the Department of the Environment 
on July 4 and distributed to local 
authorities. The Secretary of State for 
Wales published similar figures for the 
Welsh authorities'- Editor 


(hat, despite external moderation, 
tutors may often be uncertain about 
the standard which is to be aimed at, 
both at various Stages In the course and 
by the end of the course. There are 
problems of timing too: instead of 
having, say, one or two years in which 
to work up to what is presumably the 
required standard, weaker students 
find to their consternation that an 
assessment counting towards their 
final result is made only a few weeks 
after the start of their course. This is a 
particular problem for those who need 
to improve their command of English. 
Moreover, the need to produce assign- 
ments at more or less regular intervals 
imposes tedious constraints on both 
student and lecturer. 

Whatever criticisms might justifi- 
ably be made about, say, the GCE 
examination boards, it seems obvious 
that a system of externally set and 
marked examinations is preferable to 
coursework assessment and internally 
set examinations. Whatever advan- 
tages the latter system, might have - 
instant motivation is one - are out- 
weighed by its practical disadvantages, 
which seem not to have been perceived 
by those who devised BTEC and 
similar schemes. 

The disadv antages of any system 

that a "special programme of training 
is being mounted" - but staffing ratios 
are quite inadequate to allow teachers 
to undertake this training without 
diverting time and energy from their 
day to day teaching, which will suffer 
In consequence. 

. ' Secondly, on the administrative 
level: examination boards, like 
schools, are minimally staffed, and the 
strain is showing. Tliis year, in the 
paper for which Iexamine, a modifica- 
tion far simpler, than those entailed in 
the change to GCSE led to a potential- 
ly disastrous administrative muddle, 
and in other areas, too, arrangements 

pendlture will no doubt vary from 
subject to subject and from school to 
school. However, an already devalued, 
capitation grant Is not ' likely to be 
adequate. 

Has anyone thought about tending 
the change? Perhaps we could be told. 

PLPCLARKE 
Headmaster ' 

Westdiff High School for Boys 
Kenilworth Gardens. ' i 
Wes Id Iff- on-sea ‘ 

EsSfX; ( 
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perhaps more consideration should be 
given loihe provision that is possible in 
the “9 to 13" middle school. 

In a school of this type, a ratio of 
approximately one class teacher to five 
specialists enables children in the first 
year to have the security of a class 
teacher for about two-thirds of their 
weekly programme, while remaining 
year groups have full specialization. 

Made possible by the 1:3 ratio, the 
organization of the curriculum and the 
deployment of staff are, in my experi- 
ence, very effective in a four-form 
entry middle school (four class 
tcacners and nineteen specialists); and 
it can be demonstrated that they arc 
effective even in a two-form entry 
school with two class teachers and ten 
specialists. 

To make equivalent provision for 
the upper years of a junior school, 
without a substantial staffing subsidy, 
the "7 to 11" year groups would need 
to be organized in the same way: 
clearly, such early specialization would 
be completely unacceptable. 

As the points allocations for staff 
responsibility posts in "9 to 13" middle 
1 schools are identical to those in "7 to 
11" primary schools (two points per 
pupil) and the PTRs are normally 

Insulting remarks 

Sir - As members of YEHUDIT, 
Jewish Women’s Theatre Company, 
we were disturbed by some remarks in 
the review of our production Woman 
of Worth (TES June 28). 

The play was devised with the 
intention of making more visible the 
experiences of Jewish women, and also 
to share our explorations with audi- 
ences from diverse backgrounds. It is 
insulting to be told that without En- 


based on internal assessment are com- 
pounded in the People and Com- 
munication module of the BTEC Busi- 
ness Studies courses, for three reasons. 
First, the student's final result Is based 
solely on coursework assessment by his 
or her lecturer. Secondly, owing to the 
very nature of communications, the 
modular specification is open to an 
infinite number of interpretations so 
that not only the standard but also the 
essential content of the course must 
vary among colleges and even within 
one college. Thirdly, some of the 
so-called communications skills to be 
striven after do not easily lend them- 
selves to objective assessment. Such 
problems and uncertainties will not be 
made any easier to cope with by the 
unrealistically ambitious merging of 
People and Communication with 
Administration in Business, which is 
shortly to take place. 

Finally, one other problem of asses- 
sed assignments should be mentioned: 
the uncertainly as to whether assign- 
ments are progress tests or learning 
activities or both. There's no doubt 
about what external examinations arel 
JOHN ROOK 
42 PeartTee Road 
Enfield 
Middlesex 

were late and Inadequate. All the 
people concerned are hard-working, 
able administrators who have done the 
job well for years, but their workload is 
now too great. Without a great deal of 
additional staffing It is difficult to see 
how they could be expected tp set up 
and work the new structure: 



examination boards, no-one has yet 
asked the examiners whether they will 
be willing to continue under the new 
arrangements, and on what terms. 


needed the money. Some colleagues 
have given up recently due to dimi- 
nishing real value of fees and increas- 
ing administrative muddle* and when 
additionally confronted with the wider 
abiUty spectrum of GCSB more may 
veil do so. If, on the other hand, an 
'■ extension of the Mode 3 approach is 
envisaged, then certainly present 
school staffing will be inadequate. 

' MRS P PESTELL 
8 Sylvan Way 
West Wickham .. 

v i ■-.r.iV.. 
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Sir Keith . . . Increase primary num here 

mid way between those for primary 
and secondary schools, the total staf- 
fing costs of' middle schools are no 
greater than those for the same age- 
range of pupils in the other establish- 
ments. 

Indeed, as Sir Keith is planning to 
increase the number of primary school 
teachers by 15,000 to reduce contact 
time and to allow for subject consul- 
tancy, it could be argued that a system 
employing the "9 to 13" middle school 
is more cost effective. 

DEREK BUTLIN 
Haslemere House 
Hauahton 
Stafford 

glish translation the languages of our 
culture arc “baffling’’ and "‘wasted’’. 
That the play is obscure has also not 
been borne out by the response of our 
audiences which, be they young, old, 
Jews, gentiles, men or women, has 
been interested, warm and very sym- 
pathetic. Tile separate maie/fcmale 
workshops were designed to evoke the 
sort of close discussion Nina-Anne 
Kaye herself describes. 

In our work as teachers we arc 
strongly committed to nmltl-cultural 


Self evident? 

Sir - What have Professors Shipmnn, 
Wrasg and William Taylor in com- 
mon? It is that they all share the belief 
that forcing teacher educators back 
into school classrooms for periods of 
time will somehow improve the quality 
of tenchcr education. 

Since I have respected much of the 
work of the first two over the years, 
why do I doubt their wisdom in this 
ease? A first clue comes from their 
statements tike "this is self evident”. In 
other words, there is no evidence for 
the proposition. I contend that it is no 
more self evident than the proposition 
that consultants specializing in cancer 
would benefit from a spell of general 
practice demonstrating that they can 
still diagnose measles. 

MaryWest (TES, July 12) demons- 
trated some of the fallacies in the 
thinking. I will add some evidence 

Positive l angua ge 

Sir - Need you be so negative? The 
article on the HMI report about the 

S aded objectives scheme for modern 
images in Leeds (TES, August 2) 
had a negative headline and the first 
half was negative. But the second half 
of your piece, like a large part of the 
HMI report, was positive. So why 

Deep insecurity ~~ 

Sir - T Burbard (TES; June 28) has 
exemplified the attitude that Ruth 
Merttens (TES, June 14) so rightly 
complains about. He is suggesting that 
the mathematical education he re- 

TSJK enough for him, 
therefore it should be good enough for 
all future generations. This is not only 
short-aghted but is also extremely 

If®" ot & Krve rcln- 
* he • deep insecurity about 
Partfadarly maths educa- 

5^15512 

wnh understanding, but I would be 

S Cr that tho methods he 
employs, both mental apd written 
■ ^mwfedlj from the methods he 

I , •: jor. ! " / ■ 
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Grade delusion 

Sir - 1 note that a new spread of A level 

J radcs has been agreed by Sir Keith 
oseph, an equal mark division be- 
tween the B/C and pass/fail bound- 
aries, together with an irrelevant tink- 
ering with nomenclature for the near 
fail (TES, August 2). It is implied that 
in some way this solves the problem of 
the candidntc/university applicant who 
just foils to secure the required grades 
What delusion I It is true that there 
has been but a small mark range for 
Grade C, and a consequent ease of 
falling from B to D, but how does the 
new grading help? Any person taking 
any examination in a competitive 
situation, whether norm or enterion- 
referenccd, or even course-assessed, 
knows that someone comes just below 
the dividing line. 

More importantly there are only “x" 
places in university departments, for 
the best “x" applicants, and Sir Keith 
Joseph is evidently set on a smaller 
value for “x”. What we shall see is 
admissions tutors making fewer offeis 
at Grade C, with more at B, and an 
even greater scramble in August and 
September in a period when it is 
acknowledged that the clearing system 
has alt but collapsed. 

Who wins in tnat situation? 1 leave 
readers to guess, but I cannot believe it 
will be any fairer to all applicants. 

G W BARRACLOUGH 
14 Holland Way 
Hayes 

Bromley, Kent 


and anti-racist policies and are con- 
stantly trying to learn from our pupils 
about their cultures, values, outlooks 
and languages. Sometimes we are 
baffled, out that’s our problem not 
theirs. 

It is wrong of Ms Knye to snipe so 
snidcly at the work of a minority 
cultural group when its members open 
up their experiences to others. 
YEHUDIT 
8 Westchester Court, 

London NW4 1RB , 


from a colleague I regard ns an excel- 
lent tenchcr educator who recently 
spent a year in schools trying out the 
belief for himself. In response to the 
question “has this changed the quality 
of your work ns u teacher educator? 
he responded in the negative. 

Apart from the inherently conserva- 
tive nature of the activity proposed, 
and the assumption that teacher edu- 
cators have very short memories about 
classrooms, there urc opportunity 
hosts. I would lose time on the research 
here lit Birmingham with Clive Harbcr 
on democratic techniques in teacher 
education und also on the research on 
the lessons to he lenrnt from hoxne- 
based education. Now these activities 
might actually lead to an improvement 
in the quality of teacher education. 

ROLAND MEIGHAN 
Faculty of Education 
Birmingham University 

would your presentation not be posi- 
tive too? 

With tcachcr-lcd schemes like this, 
we need to be told the glass is half full 
rather than be berated tor its being half 
empty. 

BRIAN PAGE 
Supervisor 

Central Language Laboratory 
The University of Leeds _ 



Mastery of carpentry 
was forced to learn and use while 
school. ( 

I would also suggest thathis depth ^ 
understanding ana apparent mastery 
have developed in no small way due to 
the nature of his work as a carpenter'* 
involving practical, purposeful amj 
dare I say, problem-solving types w 
activity. In fadt, just the type of act 1 ”*' 
that afi forward thinking mathematic 
teachers are trying to Introduce into 
their classrooms. 

B R TYTHERLEIGH 
"Cockcroft missionary" 

Stony Stratford 
Milton Keynes ; ■ 
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Home 
and away 

ROS BRAWN 

The children of British expatriates 
attending international schools over- 
seas usually rc-cntcr the British educa- 
tion sj*tem after a few years abroad. 
For this reason, international schools 
strive to equip them so they will make 
the transition smoothly. 

Most international schools operate 
through the payment of fees by parents 
or by the parents’ employers. Running 
costs are often high, as equipment and 
materials have to be shippco from long 
distances, and in humid climates, de- 
teriorate quickly. 

In the case of my own school, we buy 
extras and “luxuries” (such as our 
corap u ter) thanks to an energetic PTA 
hind-raising team, And we also have 
considerable help from the United 
States Government. 

In this school of around 100 pupils 
35 per cent are British and 5 per cent 
are American. The school is able to 

S ily to a grant fund set up by the US 
remment, which provides the 
means to employ an extra teacher, buy 

S ment and finance in-service 
ig. Even if we had just one 
American pupil at the school, we 

Living 
in hope 

JEREMY HAYWOO D 

Anyone who teaches has to work out a 
method of retaining their snnity and 
peace of mind when all around them 
appears to be In chaos. My way of 
“Uig mis is now very simple, 
i j , e , r m y mother died two years ago 
I decided to tnkc iito by the scruff of 
neck. I sorted oui whut I really 
ou t of life and jolly well 
Prided to go und do it. 

After a four-year stint at n pleasant ! 
Norwich middle school and n total of 
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would still be eligible to apply for and 
probably be awarded the grant, on the 
extreme isolation of the school , among 
other reasons. Wc are also seni educa- 

SSi a " d materials designed 
specifically for American children to 
prepare them for their return to the 

m Without such financial support, it is 
■m e i?. thatS fl 1001 f ees wou Idhave to go 
US n t kin 8 the exclusion of those 
children whose parents’ employers do 
not Day an education allowance. 
Many skilled people would choose 


IPr 


Development Agency, there is no 

rtmwstnn mein r 13 Ilu 
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not Day an education allowance. 

Many skilled people would choose 
not to work abroad (many of them on 
aid projects) if international schooling 
was unavailable or too expensive. The 
developing countries would, in turn, 
suftcr. 

And where does the British Govern- 
ment stand on this? According to an 
education advisor fr om the Overseas 

f ™rely know from day-to-day what 
1 11 . °. in B- If rm ning before 8.45 
nm it II be one of the five middle 
schools I now work in asking me to bail 
them out. If the phone remains silent 
then I pick up a folder and trot off to 
the centre or Norwich where I have 
generously been given the use of a desk 
and chair in the corner of a computer 
firm s office where I work away at my 
mother's old electric typewriter. 

Here I have already written my 
autobiography and numerous articles 
for magazines. The book has been 
three months with n London publisher 
and I haven’t heard a pip-squeak. I'm 
convinced they've lost my manuscript 
behind a filing cabinet! None of my 
magazine art ides has yet been 
accepted, but I live in hope. As they 
get rejected so I send them off to other 
magazines. 


in M tWlftll U 1 

iu years teaching, 1 resigned my joh 
J™ reread the word around flint I 
W)uld be available for supply teaching 
J from September 1984. On those 
2 when f was not (caching I would 
™iiii my ambition to try my nund us n 
water. 

Caching has nlways been 
something of a lovc/hatc relationship, 
“ I m sure it is with most teachers. I 
•H? liking with young people, 
infectiously °P , * ni > sm can be 

JfX, en i-f\ ave xl U P a 8 oocJ lesson 
SJfij children are aO working away, 
a P d ab «>rbed it fs very 
utying to feel that I could probably 

noticing 1 ° f thC r00m without them 

JSP.ta contrast there are the days, 
JwJty towards the end of term, when 
evfrvik^ 00 *? uc k 10 do * the head wants 
s£5PI h,n § done yesterday, there’s a 
Sjf J?c et, ng after school and a huge 
g- of books tp be marked. At such 
s a long walk off a short pier might 
good aftemative. 

for r y? J>«n a Scale 2 teacher 

bton^fi y pfsht years which has 

ItaatwifH 1 8 more mone y concom- 
S ™ cxtra responsibility, unlike 
Kf&ues, I We never really 

KtreSJg ” r sfatus and P 0 ^ 00 

I su PPly teaching, at a stroke 

“loch m?!, 001 a lQ t of preparation, 
Staff raeetin B s * staff- 
er Sjred?m n ,u 7 sense of frustration 
teaching?/ 1 that might accrue from 
the same class daily. 


m Wi iiwiu iu iniw 

my mind off the frustration of waiting 
to make that initial breakthrough of 
getting into print. My days of writing 
are pleasant reward tor teaching. At a 
superficial level I enjoy the craft of 
being a professional supply teacher 
and at a deeper level I get tremendous 
satisfaction from the creative writing 
process. Even if nothing ever gets 
published ! om having my fling at doing 
my own thing. 

One of tne complaints teachers 
frequently make Is that they rarely get 
thanked for their hard work. As a 
supply teacher I am usually helping a 
school out of a jam. By making myself 
available at short notice I earn the 
eternal gratitude of heads and de- 
puties. By the success of the teaching I 
do so I get further work by word of 
mouth. 

If I were to stop and seriously 
consider the state of education today, 
the decrepit condition of some of the 
classrooms I work in and the low 
morale to which many of my col- 
leagues have been reduced then I 
would probably cry. After all it is the 
nation’s most valuable resource which 
is being put at risk. 

Instead I got home after each day of 
supply teaching knowing that I will 
soon forget that day’s frustrations and 
get my sense of achievement at the 
typewriter. 

How long I can keep up this exist- 
ence is anyone’s guess, but it feels good 
right now. I salute my full-time col- 
leagues, but I'm happy not to be in 
their shoes today. 


I l . V i. .\ su| c mai some 

hard-pressed British schools do not 
repet the slight lessening of their 
burden when children accompany 
then parents overseas. p y 

n iH se «P? triate children are 
still Bntish and the majority of their 
parents continue to pay rates and taxes 
of various kinds in Britain while work- 
ingabroad. 

JJg* ® rc “ v eral schemes for 
finaneng the education of foreigners 
at the Bntish taxpayer’s expense; how 
about some for our own British chil- 
dren abroad? 

Rim Brawn is Headteacher at the Inter- 
| national School, Seychelles, 

A boy wrote 
a poem 

NICHOLAS CHAPMAN 

A boy wrote a poem, 

It was from homework from class, 

He wrole about cliff-tops, 

And how the winds pass. 

He just let it flow 
from his head to his nen. 

But his spelling was bad , 

“C,do this again!" 

A boy wrote a poem, 

And thought of his mark. 

And (his time he checked it 
And wrote of the dark. 

He changed and corrected. 

Gave it In the next day, 

Hc«)t"B+ Good effort” 
andthrewitaway. 

When he wrote of the oceans, 

They gave him an “E”. 

They gave him an “E” 
for tne tides in the sea, 

“What does this mean?" 

Said the boy to his work, 

“Does it mean I'm just lazy, 

Doesitmean rmaoerk?’ r 

When he wrote about sunrise, 

They gave him an “A". 

They gave him an “A" 
for the dawn of the day, 

“What does this mean?” 



“What is this letter? 

It is nothing to met 

It doesn't mention the good bit 

At the end of verse three” 

And so thought the boy, 

But he couldn’t be sure, 

So he looked at his shoes 
And the tiles on the floor. 

Then, before long, 

At a certain time, 

They asked for the marks 
of the efforts in rhyme. 

To be written down 
In a large orange book. 

In symmetricailuies, 

To oe read at one look. 

And be sat at the back. 

At the back of the room. 

Among thenew novels. 

The display work, thegloom. 

And they asked him his marks, 

And he read them ashamed, 

When he got to his worst 
“Tbt tut, 'They exclaimed. 

Oh, he thought. 

But I don’t see what those marks have 
got to do with my work. 

He still doesn't understand. 

Nicholas Chapman is 12 and attends. 
Queen Katherine School, Kendal, 
Cumbria. 


i We have the 
technology 

BRIAN WORTH Y 

There has seldom been a time when 
some aspect of new technology has not 
caused alarm and despondency and led 
one vested interest or another to feel 
threatened. Undoubtedly, in the dis- 
tant past when the wheel was invented, 
there must have been somebody who 

1 wanted to put a spoke in it. 

Change, however interesting, is 

[ rarely comfortable, For all our tech- 
nological sophistication und despite 
toe experience of post-industrial re- 
volution generations behind us, there 
seems to be some fundamental in the 
nature of mankind that causes it to 
regard innovation at best with a heal- 
thy suspicion. This is more especially 
the case when it impinges directly upon 
oneself. 

I perceive myself as being no diffe- 
rent from my fellow men in this 
respect. A right and proper enthu- 
siasm for new technology “at arm's 
length”, as manifested in word proces- 
sors in the typing pool or VDUs in the 
finance department, is all very well but 
it tends to become tempered when the 
technology gets a little nearer home. In 
short , I have been asked to find a place 

■ on my desk for some "hardware in- 
novation". 

The necessary additional electrical 
sockets have been installed for the 
"operational workstation" and also a 
controller. (Shades of M15). I hope 
he’s user-friendly. I’ve cleared about 
half a ton of paper off my desk to make 
way for the “inter-active, four colour 
display terminal" complete with "tilt? 

■ rotary pedestal, optimised ergonomic 
layout and inclination adjustable for 
operator comfort". Although I must 
confess to some doubts about the 
relevance of this miracle of modem 
technology to some of the inclinations 
I have experienced when wrestling 
with the more intractable problems 
posed by non-operntional lavatory 
cisterns, school buses and the non- 
supervision of school dinners. 

} have also embarked upon a serious 
preliminary study of the relevant tech- 
nical literature, if you'll pardon the 
expression. Apparently there Is to be a 
keyboard for alphanumeric input, 
whatever that is, and an adjacent 
numeric pad for fast numeric entry. 
There is a "supported entry assist . 
Presumably this Is for those of us who 
are not quite so athletic as we used to 
be. 

Hie fact that there is a “configura- 
tion Support D Release level" must 
also come as a great relief to those with 
tendencies toward^ corporateness in 
moments of acute discomfort. 

I understand that other minor mira- 
cles can be performed such as “blink- 
ing", "reverse video" always good for a 
chuckle and “underscoring 8 ; a phe- 
nomenon which I have Tong been 
familiar with in a variety of contexts 
ever since my cricketing Junior house 
match days. 

It has a cursor, the keys for which, 
are positioned in a new, cross pattern. 
Perhaps it should be called a curser. 
Anyway 1 don’t doubt that I’m going to 
find this invaluable during the Initial 
learning process, doubtless in the blue 1 
mode. 

Once certain basic keyboard skills 
have been mastered, or at any rate, < 
learnt, I understand that I will be able , 


with lean times. I’ve heard of time 
gentlemen please, and even time off in 
lieu, which is nothing to do with the 
consequential effects of being a fibre 
freak, but Real Time is none of these 
things. 

I always thought that time was time 
and that everybody knew that except 
possibly Einstein, who thought it was 
space. I was wrong. 

I consulted the usual office experts 
and got the usual daft answers. Some- 
one even suggested that I should ask 
the speaking clock. That is about as 
satisfying as conducting a conversation 
with one of those speaking weighing 
machines. It’s perfectly all right so long 
as you stick to the point and donT 
attempt to argue. Finally, admitting 
defeat, I was driven to address myself 
to my colleagues in the Computer 
Department. 

, Surprisingly, or perhaps on reflec- 
tion, not so surprisingly, this trivial 
matter of definition presented some 
difficulty. “We don't use that express- 
ion any more". That might satisfy an 
applied scientist but not me. Alterna- 
tive expressions and definitions proved 
to be no less incomprehensible. 1 am 
nothing if not persistent in the pursuit 
of obsolete knowledge. “Real Time" 
figured in (he "literature" which had 
been commended to me and I was 
determined to spend hours if necessary 
in getting to the bottom of it. 

Eventually it was somewhat lamely 
and crudely defined for me as “things 
happening when you actually do 
them”. I thought about that. In my 
innocence, I had always imagined that 
that was when they did happen. Again, 

I was wrong. Not any more they don’t; 
not in the brave new world of Informa- 
tion technology. It occurred to me for a 
moment that this must be what they 
call a remote job entry but that Is 
something different entirely. 1 hesitate 
to go into that. 

Just when I thought that I’d begun to 
get the glimmerings of what it was all 
about, I was concerned to learn that 
my “operational workstation" might 
,, go_ down in Real Time". I was back 
again. Would that be serious, I won- 
dered? TTien further thoughts pre- i 
sented themselves. If it went down in 
Real Time , where would it go at other 
times? When would it go in or out or 
up? Perhaps it would be in my own 
time. I decided that I would have to 
make further enquiries about this. 
They are proceeding slowly, The time 
does not appear to be ripe. 

Having decided that I could not 
afford any more ordinary time to 
research the nature of new technolo- 
gical time, real or otherwise, I turned 
my increasingly bemused attention to 
fields, files, data sets and databases. 
No problems there, at least provided 
that I didn’t take everything too liter- 
atiy and was prepared to acquiesce In 
the butchery of the English language. I 
was fascinated, to learn that a key 
theme for a database should be “single 
entry-multiple use”. Now there’s a 
concept for you! 

When I got to the packages and 
programmes sorry programs, more 
problems. I came across something 
called "booting up". Boot up what? I 
asked myself. (I didn’t dare to ask any 
of my colleagues. 1 could only too 
readily imagine the kind of answer I 
was going to get). Perhaps it had some 
sort of connection with the key theme 
mentioned at the end of the previous 

S taph. When I got to "amo- 
ng ' I almost gave up. 

I am beidimine to pet the. inrt I 


learnt, I understand that I will be able 
to carry out program routines and 
transactions in Real Time. 

Real Time? I am familiar with 
Greenwich Mean Time, British Sum- 
mer time, Spring time, overtime, bed 
time, half time, time and a half, class 
contact time, waste time, doing time, 
bad times and the good times before 
the late Mr Croaland decided that the 
party time was over and replaced it 


I am beginning to get the distinct 
impression that lam out of my depth 
once again. Yet the astonishing thing is 
that there are thousands of youngsters 




nlSvc with cheerfully punching away 

wi,h0 H l thc , ?«8htest inhibitions and 
rertlme, bed actually making sense of it all. No 
a half, dass problem. Perhaps that's the most 
doing time, hopeful sign of alt. 

limes before 

ded that the Brian Wonky Is deputy chief education 
replaced it officer in Cleveland. 
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Making die grade 

In the next week or so over a million 0 and A level candidates will learn their fate. 
But Roger Murphy says these results are so unreliable 
they should carry a government health warning. 


I I is not so much that the system isn't perfect, it 
is more that the system can't possibly be 
perfect. There is little argument about the fact 
that the millions of examination grades issued 
at this time of year are only approximate 
measures of the real achievement of the indi- 
viduals who receive them. 

We would rather that this were not the case, 
because our society relics very heavily on our 
public examination system to solve a whole range 
of problems of access to other opportunities. 

For many of us, it is hard enough to Jive with the 
fact that the examination system guarantees that a 
high proportion of British children leave school 
each year with a strong sense of failure. 

It is even more unpalatable to realize that this 
labelling process is highly imperfect, and that in 
every examination there is a sizeable proportion 
of candidates who could Just as well huve been 
awarded different grades - grades which could 
have meant the difference between having or not 
having a job, or a place on a college or university 
course. 

To those who believe in the scientific precision 
of examinations, all of this will sound like alarmist 
claptrap. It isn't, however, a particularly radical 
view among those aware of the large volume of 
research into the accuracy of exam inations during 
the last SO years. 

Even those sceptical about any sort of research 
findings can't Help but notice the volume of 
comments in the press about the rather surprising 
pattern of results obtained by children in schools 
all round the country each year. Everyone has 
known a relative, friend or neighbour whose child 
was expected to do welt in ’a - GCE or CSE 
examination but who received a very low grade. 
Thus, whether one bases one’s analysis- on - 
research, anecdotal experiences or knowledge of 
the circumstances under which tired and over- 
worked teachers late sit night try to apply uniform 
standards toi a daunting pile: of GCE or CSE 
examination scripts, we are all likely to come to 
similar conclusions. That is that our public 
examinations are very professionally organized 
methods of testing some of our schoolchildren's 
achievements. But they only give a very incom- 
plete and approximate measure of that achieve- 
ment. 

The fact that grades tell us very little about 
what individuals have achieved , or how they have 
achieved what they have achieved, and on a wide 
variety of counts are fairly poor predictors of their 
potential are further arguments against the 
current emphasis put on public examination 
results in Britain. 

Where then is the.evidcnce to support these 
claims about the unreliability of examinations? 

Educational research isn't regarded as the 
nation's greatest source of new knowledge, but in 
educational assessment and examinations there 
has been a sustained, well-resourced yet little- 
publicized programme of Investigations stretch- 
ing back now over 50 years. 

This year is the fiftieth anniversary of the 
publication of one of the most famous of these 
studies, The publication in 1935 of Hartog and 
Rhodes' book An Examination of Examinations, 
set the scene for a long line of research which has 
consistently exposed the unreliable nature of 
examination marks and grades. 

The consistent finding from these studies is that 
when the same examination scripts are given to 
different, but equally experienced and well 
trained examiners, the marks awarded to each 
script tend to differ. 

Sometimes the differences will be quite small 
with a group of exami nets all agreeing within one 
or two marks about what mark should be 
awarded. Such differences could only lead at 
worst to changes of one grade (say A to B, or D to 
Q. But in other cases where results have been 
found to vary by as much as 15 or 20 marks out of 
100 then the situation is much more serious. 

For example, an individual whose mark, as 
awarded by d ifferen t indi vidual exami ners, varies 
say between 40 and 60 out of 100 might be 
awarded any of the grades A, B, C, D or E 
depending on which mark is used. 

The main research evidence relates to the 
external marking of GCE and CSE examinations. 
Similar, evidence also exists in relation to the 
marking of examinations at other levels (within 
universities Cor example) and in situations where 
coursowork assessment is used in place of formal 
end-of-course external examinations. 

The examination boards arc very aware of 
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WARNING 

The grades on this certificate are only approximate estimates. 
Any important decisions based on this information alone 
could be seriously damaging. 
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these dangers, especially as much of the research 
has been carried out by their own research staff, 
and they make every attempt to prevent such wild 
disparities. The hard truth, however, is that no 
matter how hard they try the system can never be 
made to be perfect and examinations will always 
produce approximate .estimates of achievement. 

If marking differences were the only problem 
threatening the accuracy of examination grades' 
then In many subjects the problem could be 
virtually eliminated by the use of machine- 
marked multiple-choice tests, of “examiner- 
proof” detailed marking schemes that specify 
what a candidate has to do to gain each mark. 

This solution Isn't as straightforward as it may 
seem, however, as such methods are usually 
incompatible with the type of examination ques- 
tions needed to provide a reasonable test of QCE 
and CSE syllabuses. 

The constant battle fought between those who 
want to tighten examination questions and mark- 
ing instructions In order to minimize marking 
differences, and those who resist such changes in 
order to preserve the integrity (or validity) of the 
examinations as a test of the subject in question 
will be familiar to anyone who has bad any 
association with the workings of an examination 
board. 

The problem is that eliminating marking differ- 
cnees, even if such a t;hing could be achieved, and 
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bearing in mind all the sacrifices that would have 
to be made along the way, would only serve to 
make examination grades slightly less approxi- 
mate. 

There are at least 10 other major sources of 
variation in examination grades that have been 
amply demonstrated through research studies. 
Some may not be as serious as marking dlscrepad- 
dw, but put' together they Certainly form a 
substantial obstacle in the way of making ex- 
aminations more precise measuring instruments. 

The multiplicity of examination boards and 
subjects in Britain ensures that, despite all of the 
attempts to secure comparability of grading 
standards, there are bound to be big differences in 
such standards between boards, subjects and 

some have rightly questioned 
whether there Is any meaningful way in which 
grades in different subjects (say chemistry and 
French) can be compared anyway. 

Thken with the fact that any examination paper 
contains only asampte of the questions that could 
be asked, and that if others had been asked, many 
candidates would have obtained quite different 

*** the ““Won that 
examination certificates ought to earry a govern- 
ment health warning. * ' * ® ™ 

Something Uke the following micht he' 
Wroprtate: 'Th, ^ ra 3 0 ^ 8 o „ 

csttmate of 
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the level of achievement in these subjects. Any 
important decisions based on this information 
alone could be seriously damaging to the inn 
vidual in question’’. 1 , 

So why do we place so much blind emphasis on 
examination grades? Could it be that « 
know how we would manage without them? U 
is the case then we should look to the many 
countries that have long since abolished puouc 
examination systems and sought real alternatives. 

For far too long we have diverted too many o 
our resources Into trying to change our punne 
examination system into something it can neve 
be. The present disastrously chaotic build-up 10 
the introduction of the new GCSE examination is 
one more serious blow to an already crumbling 
edifice. 

Examination grades are not a helpful or 
meaningful way of reporting on the diverse 
achievements and highly individual characteris- 
tic of the children leaving our secondary school 

The Schools Council’s warning (issued in 
that these grades should only be treated as being 
"accurate to about one grade either side of t" 81 
awarded" is a moderate attempt to point out one 
• aspect of the problem. 1 

Or Roger Murphy is director of the Assessing 
and Examinations Unit, Department of Edu&- 
tipth^outhajnpton^ University. ( . ■ , 
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1 is obviously a mailer of great concern that 
the standards among the nine GCE boards 
should be in line. Over the Inst eight years the 
boards have enrried out 20 comparisons of 
war standards* in u wide range of subjects at A 
and O levels. And despite the great variation 


than is generally acknowledged. . — - « » — — r.— -«j »ui»i 

Most of the 20 studies already mentioned w. mi ? bers B a me and to make awards on the 
involved senior examiners from ^he "varioul “ !f v , els of Pennant*, 

boards studying each other’s scripts to compare hand 2 m v a,,em P ,s Mc in 

and O levels Ami h ■. T -» " ,he various standards that are applied P , L 1 U th,s for GCSE ' bul time alone will 

taweenri? n« A , Trrr hC &TCal Variati ° n The boards have tried other ways of comparing h ** ° r n0t 11 wiU be P ossib,e to define 
b ^ rvlHp n P F T Pf d ' ffcrcnt Curtis, there their standards. In the past special monitori™ L" a way which wiM be sufficiently 

MS 'sjjst or scrioui ™ * ‘“ d “> p™« d ' » — 1 z;zi ry— 

scale which could be laid across the examinations 


differences between their candidates. 

But the method continues to be inviting 
particularly if it can be applied without having to 
inconvenience schools by asking their pupils to sit 
a special test. So we can use common papers 
(which exist in a few subjects), or results in other 
subjects. 

„ rese ff h in ILEA (“Some O levels 

are more equal than others", TES, June 28 1985) 
uses two suc h monitors. The first, a verbal 

vaLhMmu tCSl lak r Cn five years P re «<>“sly, is only 
valid however, if you assume that the secondary 

school a pupil subsequently attends makes no 
difference since schools and boards are not 
matched at random. 

, u ,y he ^ econd looks at candidates who have taken 

and EnS m vP'T boards (say ’ French in Y 
hiwd re h 1T !. X) w,th thosc who sat in !he Mme 
SJ £ rcnch “ X English in X). Again 
rwk P™ bl f ms about the monitor (X’s 
nglish examination): is there not likely to be. for 
example, a bias towards X? Moreover, will not 

° f lo en,cr ind ' v *dual 

candidates for one subject in the first board and 

whShL 111 thC s ^ cond ,! ead .incvit a bly to a sample 
which , however large, tfould not be assumed tab» ■ 

representative qf either board? 

. Notwithsta^idg such-reservations, infbrtdrf^ 

non. jiKe-ttus-inust- repay study although the-, 
board s own research along these lines has led to' * 
inconsistent conclusions. 

GCE grades arc not norm-referenced. The 
UL.E boards do use criteria when awarding 
grades, but that doesn't make today's grades 
entenon-referenced. It would of course be nice to 
th thC W k h ° le b ° B ’ to get awa y completely from 


-- miwhw m incse ju studies or serious 
disparity of standards. 

It would be serious, for instance, if, having 
looked at the scripts of different boards, there was 
aconsensus that in one board there were failures 
who should have passed bul no passing candidates 
Wo should have failed. Then wc would expect 
tte board to niter its standard in future exams. 

Of course the puss -rates ought to vary. No 
ward gets u cross-section of the nation's schools 
I as Its clientele. Why should n bourd whose centres 
ate largely FIs colleges pass the same proportion 
“one whose centres arc mostly boys' indepen- 
dent schools? 

is often said that CiC'E is ‘'norm-referenced’'; 
, ‘ le figures are cooked to give u fixed 
percentage in each grade and dial the chances or 
jjjorcss depend on being examined with poor 
But in reality, grades ure not fixed in this 

but by reference to the intrinsic quality of ihc 
*°rk produced. 

Practices vary from bourd io bonrd, but 
jwnlially they are the some. First of all the 
wtpis arc marked (though marks on scripts do 
umJ ?P rcscn t standards). Then the marks are 
mart U P a . Cross questions and papers to give total 
of a v . S P uls ,bc candidates (often thousands 
•aem) m rank order. It is a controversial 
P^dure since any two candidates with the same 
« mark are likely to have got it by quite 
Stent means, but any ranking of so many is 


of all boards. 


The procedure fell into disrepute largely be- 
cause it proved impracticable to devise an 
instrument which could be shown to be free of 
bias as between the boards and which could 
reasonably be assumed to account for the likely 


• A second review of GCE comparability studies 
by G M Forrest and D -J-Shoeamith price £1 from 
any GCE board. Gerry ForreSi is director of 
research at the JMB, and Dr Shoesmith was, until 
recently, director of the test development and 
research unit, Cambridge. These are their own 
views. 


•ork Droduee t RCC W mtniKK qu y m hc annunl Au 8 usl about grading 

PrantiJ. , . . . I Systems or comparabihty of boards only 

tscnlmllv f 0 .u h,Mm bo " rt1 ;, but I serves to disguise the real problem. After 

scrfoie a.! nio e u j re /.f hc s , 0mc ' , FirSl . a tbc -*• nearly 10 years as examiner and tencher, I 
noli nr™ r * cct ' 0 bough marks on scripts do know the significant lack of accountability of 

addedimf Cnt stantJar ds)- Then the marks are examination boards. Their work is cloaked in 

2 “P acros ; questions and papers to give total ma gic and mystery - and everything Is done to 

of A.* m \ ■ P us , ca i n did ales (often thousands preserve the illusion of responsibility, though it is 

woMd., ran ^ or d er * >s a controversial difficult to know to whom the boards are truly 
Qeaure since any two candidates with the same responsible. 

ifferpnt are 10 bave got *' b y ^ uite Of course the boards will point lo various forms 

Sotos in . means * but an y poking of so many is of accountability. For example, each examination 

streifpitiB w iy ,n 8 together candidates whose w{|| have a subject panel of apparently indepen- 

rJ 16 ^ d| ti ercnl placps. deni observers. It is meant to review the whole 

Huts h a J 0 ? 16 ! 1 j key decision for standards: examination each year. The reality is very 

urn VC u be “ rawn acr0ss the rank order to different, 
be lusiffi 6 r? e 8 rad «. The easiest way (if it could in my subject, the local board's pHnel didn’t 

Pre-dei* i ^ ou *d be to draw the lines at meet for three years. When appointed to it, 1 

(no 'and h ned or to Usc norm-rcfcrenc- asked for the terms of reference it used. It didn't 

^idat 8 i 1 nation . al, y a 8recd proportions of have any. I asked why only the summer examlna- 

^“*u«es In the various grades. lions were even glanced at. I was told that it 

8| Jd tim e,h ° d actua,, y crr, ployed is a complicated hadn't occurred to anyone to look at the autumn 
8c a me-consuming process designed to carry examinations. I asked lo have copies of the mark 
lo .k, „ sta odard for each grade from one year schemes. This was refused. I asked for a reason. 

Eramln*' ■ ■ This was refused. 

o 0rma jl ' n r er5 , w,t h experience of these standards Before I was appointed, the meetings, twice 
!«Jk at scripts in the likely area for a yearly, were usually over by lunch. At my first 

•be carwTH ' Bry t0 866 wbe,ber or not die work of meeting the chairperson even left well before the 

They L les lberc * 5 of the required quality, end. Responses from teachers were cureoriiy 

doftj, ||T y ha j’ e 10 look at further scripts up or dealt with. Any criticisms were deflected with the 

order t« °] ar ' c ran 8e to find (he level they need in bland statement that no candidates had suffered 

normally t3ra '?. lbc fine. Even then they will from any of the defects and downright errors in 

whicj, 0 lUf n5lder scripts in the vicinity to decide ibe examinations. When I asked for any evidence 

' ■ Althni,„if 5 /° award in Individual cases. for this remark, I was told that this was obvious, 

make nJ • f ■ se experienced examiners who Without being able to see the mark schemes - 
board, & l“dgeinents are different in different which actually determine how marks are appor- 


‘Bizarre marking 

schemes’ 

Paul Davies says GCE boards are a law unto themselves. 

T he annual August fuss about grading I I objected very strongly, bul to no avail. M’ 
systems or comparability of boards only reward wns a damaging report on my marking b' 
serves to disguise the real problem. After the chief examiner, which the board eventual h 
nearly 10 years as examiner and tencher. I Thu* man » .tin i * 


I objected very strongly, bul to no avail. My 
reward wns a damaging report on my marking by 
the chfef examiner, which the board eventually 
retracted. That man is still the chief examiner. 
The mark scheme was not altered. Papers were 
not remarked. 

Similarly, in a different examination, a chief 
examiner announced that full marks would only 
be awarded if all four characters’ names were 
written down though the question did not ask for 
that. In another, as commonly happens, the 
marks printed on the examination paper were 
altered during the marking, without explanation. 

Most examination boards ensure that mark 
schemes remain totally confidential so that none 
of this becomes known. Mark schemes are usually 
produced and moderated behind closed doors - 
by invited individuals - and they stay behjnd 
closed doors even when they could be revealed. 


TTiey are part of the magic and mystery. Even 
after they have been altered during marking, they 
are never revealed. 

There is no reason why mark schemes should 
be confidential once the examination has been 
taken. If the board is satisfied that it is a fair mark 
scheme, it should allow parents, teachers and 
candidates to check. This never happens - and 
even the subject panels won’t have seen the 
scheme. 

A colleague of mine who had been very 
successful over the years, found that his class's 
results were far below expectations. He suspected 
that the mark scheme was at fault. But what 
options did he have? He could ask the board to 
add up the marks again - at a cost of £4, for each 
candidate. He could ask for a report on an 
individual candidate, for £15. Or he could ask for 
a report on the whole class for £35. 

At no time would he be allowed to see the 
scripts of his candidates and he would not be 
shown the revised mark scheme. If no! satisfied 
by these procedures— and there is no reason why 
he should be - there is no appeal. In short, he 
. , .would have to accept the board's judgement on its 
■own performance, and no independent sgrutiny. 

■ r-T^teROrt wguld nr-oblblyeyenbc wriltfea jjUftfie < 
chief exanriner originally responsible. Whilayhis 
,s vc fy cosy for the boards, it is hardly abo«e 
suspicion. And I have heard a chief examiner 
boast in public that he had never changed a single 
grade following a request for a report. 

There are other scandalous injustices. For one 
board only 6.7 per cent of candidates at A level 
got an A grade in a certain subject, but nearly 
double that percentage achieved that grade with 
another board. 

For five years I campaigned against this 
injustice. 1 was given no reason for the disparity. 
No one would admit whether it was because the 
candidates were poor, the teaching was poor or 
the examination was a disaster. The board 
refused to acknowledge my letters, and sent my 
head teacher three, abusing and threatening me. 
Finally I was indirectly informed that 1 was nol to 
contact the board ever again. - — -- 

While campaigning, (he percentage of A grades 
has crept up. Yet the candidates who have 
suffered have no right of appeal to anyone as a 
group and haven't been compensated. This year, 
once again, candidates will have been judged 
differently across the countty, and yet receive 
allegedly standardized grades. 

If individuals question these differences they 
can be ignored. Jf candidates, parents and 
teachers are not satisfied, there Is little or no 
appeal. In short, the examination boards are not 
accountable, and offer little redress to those 
affected by their decisions. 

The boards say they nre accountable to Iheir 
examination centres and schools. It isn't true: 
boards only judge a criticism in relation to how 
many teachers don’t write; another very cosy 
arrangement. 

I am not arguing that all examination boards 
are mendacious, or that all chief examiners are 
eccentric or Incompetent. Indeed, I have had the 
real pleasure of marking with a chief examiner 
who stresses that credit must be given to candi- 
dates wherever possible and who willingly accepts 
criticism. But my experience of three other 
examinations suggest that he Is not typical. 

The work of examiners and boards must be 
properly open to scrutiny. Only when the boards 
are really accountable, and all their derisions 
open to independent public scrutiny, will there be 
some protection for the public. 

Dr Davies has examined for three GCE boards but 
recently left teaching to work for a computer 
manufacturer. 
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make nJ • i M experienced examiners who 
foaidj ., Judgements are different in different 
rates in a - Sn l wb y toe pass-rates vary. Pass- 
betv^ en cxju’Yf 0 sub iect tend to vary as much 
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ra tuaklnn examiners will be involved 

boards. j5Jr c,sIon5 ) » they do between the 
random saJ ? S cacb board's clientele is not a 
Pties offeri? 6 of ail candidates, so the candi- 
^k'laboanf.i 8 P art ‘ cu ^ ar subject or syllabus 
that baa™!? no1 * 0rm a representative group 
£ hit * c «»cle. All (his makes it difficult 
standard, although fortunately 
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tioned - there is very little the panels can do, 
anyway. As an assistant examiner I know how 
eclectic and bizarre mark schemes can be. 

One question I've marked asked candidates to 
explain what they considered human rights were. 
A high proportion of the candidates insisted I on 
the importance of sexual equality. The chief 
examiner rejected this answer, erroneously stal- 
ing that it did not fall within the UN Charter of 
Human Rights. Not only was he wrong, he also 
ignored the fact that his question asked what the 
thniwhi human rights were. _ 
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Selections from George Eliot’s Letters. Edited by 
Gordon S Haight. 

Yale University Press £25 . 0 300 03326 5. 


Writing to Harriet Beecher Stowe in 1869 (the 
year of Matthew Arnold’s Culture and Anarchy), 
George Eliot took a distinctly Arnoldian view of 
cultural progress: 

If a book which has any sort of exquisiteness 
happens also to be a popular widely circulated 
book, its power over the social mind, for any 
good, is after all due to its reception by a few 
appreciative natures, and is a slow result of 
radiation from that narrow circle . . . One 
must continually feel how slowly the centuries 
work towards the moral good of man. 

The faintly melancholy tone cannot disguise 
the fundamental (and characteristic) assurance 
that books do indeed have the potential power for 
good. Gordon Haight’s splendid Selections from 
George Eliot's Letters constitutes a kind of 
spiritual and practical autobiography within 
which we can discern the roots of that assurance 
and observe the challenges and confirmations it 
receives through George Eliot's personal and 
artistic experience. 

This selection gives us, vividly, George Eliot 
the friend, adviser and comforter of a remarkably 
steady circle of correspondents over a period of 44 
years. The letters arc wonderfully rich too in the 
discussion of her art, of the creative process, of 
her relation with the reading public, of the state of 
criticism and reviewing, of religion and belief. 
What Is fascinating about this selection is that we 
see such vital matters broached in the course of 
her development as a writer; what she has to say 
about them emerges from her experience as an 
artist. 

We are now very far removed from a world in 
which a writer could regard it as axiomatic that 
her work might have “a moral effect" on her 
readership, that it might bej'nn. instrument of 
culture”, might 'call forth tolerant judgement, 
pity and sympathy". Such a morally confident 
vocabulary is rooted in the larger- confidence of a 
culture and a readership to which that vocabulary 
Is readily Intelligible, Jt js oot the outcome of a 
Iheor^ ot art todety ■. .when <3eorg& Eliot rays 
that “aesthetic teaching ir the highest of all 
teaching because It deals with life in its highest 
complexity" her reflection is that of an artist 
habitually conscious of the mystery of her creative 
powers and permanently grateful that they enter 
into the "struggle for thought” to which she 
regarded her art as a contribution. 

Speaking of Scenes from Clerical Life she 
wrote: 

I only try to exhibit some things as they have 
been or are, seen through such a medium as 
my own nature gives me. The moral effect of 
course depends on my power of seeing truly 
and feeling justly; and as lam not conscious of 
looking at things through the medium of 
cynicism or Irreverence, I can’t help hoping 
that there is no tendency In what I wrote to 



Roger Knight on a new collection of 
George Eliot’s letters 


produce those miserable mental states. 

The belief in the individual sensibility as a 
medium for the representation of true feeling 
belongs to an age that found it easier than wc can 
to convince itself that it knew truth when it saw It, 
and could distinguish between that feeling which 
it could honour and that which It should reject. 
The integrity of George EUot's thought and 
feeling is inspiriting for us now. The vigorous 
sanity of her reflections on literature, society and 
religion makes much of the currency of contem- 
porary discussion in these areas seem wan and 
dispiriting. 

"Sensibility'*, in its implication of a whole 


outlook and temper, is a distinctively George 
Eliot word. And yet it is no merely individual 
thing. Everything that she says about the prove- 
nance and nature of her novels expresses her 
sense that in essential ways they do not belong to 
her. "The small bundle of facts that make our 
personality" are an irrelevance in the larger 
reckoning; enquiries about it an impertinence. 
The conception of herseir as a medium, the 
instrument of powers not at her call, is typical: *T 
will never write anything to which my whole 
heart, mind and conscience don’t consent, so that 
I may feel that it was something- however small - 
which wanted to be done in this world, and that I 



Leaves of 
Whitman 


Walt Whitman: The Making of the Poet. 
By Paul Zwelg. 

Viking £16.95. 0 670 80615 3 


America in the m!d-19th century hymned forth its 
twin ideals of freedom and democracy, which 
somehow had to coexist with the blatant and 
brutal fact of slavery. It was a period of reform 
movements, change was the order of the day: the 
young country, actual experience notwit hstand- 
ing, was defiantly optimistic. In short, a great 
dilemma troubled tire national consciousness, 
and out of this was born a great fiction, from Poe, 
from Melville, from Hawthorne. Walt Whitman 
was the fourth major figure in this birth of a 
national literature, and lie was proudly aware of 


his share in the responsibility to create and define 
a new. national character. 

But his much greater need, and his more 
immediate spur, was to define himself, He 
wanted to speak directly to his audience, leaping 
the barriers of personal, and social differences, 
just as he had seert the great singers do in opera, 
to which in 1847 he became addicted: to this end 
he used colloquial language, which Issued from a 
character he assumed as deliberately as a singer 
does a role in an opera, a brawny man of tho 
people, big enough to fill the huge, still empty 
American landscape. A myth figure. The truth, 
though , was that Whitman was an unformed man 
in search of an Identity. For it is virtually certain 
that he had as yet rejected bis sexual identity, he 
was still rattling desperately round Inside his skin 
tike an undersized pea in a pod, presenting not 
himself but only a front to the world. His taste in 
companions was for working men, feny boatmen, 
the drivers of Broadway stages. The way he went 
about the. city. Jetting events and impressions 
work on him, was In Itself in a way feminine, and 
the brawny image was certainly compensatory.' 

The wonder is that Whitman, up to Leaves of 
Grass,' the first edition of which was published in 


am just the organ for that small bit of work.” 
Romola (to which she is referring) was in the 
event to be described as "having been written 
with my best blood". George Eliot's vocabulary 
balances what is given with what is evolved: heart, 
blood, nature on the one hand, mind and 
conscience on the other; all, in practice indeed, 
constituting sensibility. 

“If I help others to see at all it must be through 
the medium of art." Her faith in the power of that 
medium did not waver. These letters show It 
developing the rooted strength of an axiom 
continuously tested by experience. Seen from the 
present day, such a strengh makes for a discam- 
fortirtgly prescient analysis of cultural change at 
the level of popular writing. Just as she took it for 
granted that her writing could have “a moral 
effect”, so she was aware that inferior work could 
not be denied its more dubious impact. Of the 
publicizing of the scandalous story of Byron’s 
incest, a story circulating in 1869, she wrote: 
“nothing can outweigh to my mind the heavy 
soda! injury of familiarizing young minds with the 
desecration of family ties . . . One trembles to 
think bow easily that moral wealth may be lost 
which it has been the work of ages to produce, in 
the refinement and differenring of the affection- 
ate relations.” 

That “moral wealth" included religious tradi- 
tion, the “record of spiritual struggles which are 
the types of our own". George Eliot’s own 
“struggle for thought" was without the consola- 
tions of religious belief. Her religious sense, 
however, was profound; and her readership was 
undoubtedly responsive to it. That she could 
introduce a phrase such as “moral wealth" 
without qualification, apology or explanation is 
proof of the depth of culture supporting it. U rests 
on a belief in and respect for the inner life on the 
one hand and, on the other, an awareness that its 
health is intimately dependent upon the culture 
within which Is has its being. When that culture 
comes under attack (in the way that George Eliot 
discerned) a language such as she uses here is 
threatened with negation. In our own time H ii 
difficult for any of us to summon a language, both 
appropriate and commonly understood, within I 
which to describe and condemn the most de- 
graded popular writing and imagery. Far from 
provoking trembles of apprehension, the contem- 
porary successors to the kind of journalistic 
exposure that worried George Eliot tend to be 
regarded as passing entertainment with no dis- 
cernible bearing on the inner lives of its renders 
(or, wc obviously need to add, viewers or 
listeners). George Eliot’s words record a shudder 
of quite accurate prediction of the shape of things 
to conic. The Inck of scruple characteristic of 
modern medin in such matters isn’t duo simply to 
circulation wars; the widespread easy tolerance of 
such things thrives on the dissolution of those 
shared assumptions about decency, reticence and 
sensitivity that she feared and anticipated. To 
read this magnificent collection of letters is to be 
reminded of what such assumptions mean in 
practice and of what their dissolution portends. 


iv- ’•‘"• 'lv . 


1855 when he was already in his mid-thirties, had 
been merely a mediocre political journalist.' 

But as Emerson noted In the letter he wrote 
Whitman soon afterwards this was “the beginning 
of a great career, which yet must have had a long 
foreground somewhere”. Somewhere - yes. But 
where? Professor Zweig tries to find It in the 
notebooks: in the early 1850s Whitman was 
preparing himself by making lists of colloqulal- 
sras, as well as of young men’s names. Other 
known facts are that Whitman’s family was riven 
by illness, one brother mentally defective and 
another pathologically violent, while the father , a 
carpenter, was one of life’s failures. Whitman 
returned home to Brooklyn to become head of 
the family after years of living in Manhattan 
boarding houses, and struggled to break the 
pattern of failure. Significantly, much of Leaves 

d{d£fog was Wrilten while Ws fa,her was 
of Whitman’s life work was written 
within three years, by which time, it’s reasonable 
tp a sgume , he had embraced his sexual identity. 

overtly erotic poems pretty clearly prodafoi 
his homosexuality. His apotheosis as a man as 
against writer, came during the Civil War when he 
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became an almost motherlike figure doling 
sweets and comforts to wounded soldiers w m 
Washington hospitals. The self-acknowledge 
aqd proclaimed homosexual now had a 6 / 
social role, and would need his writing less. Thu ■» 
the essential story to be deduced from Proresso 
Zwelg’s thoroughly researched, dense but turgid- 
ly written book - he makes the most of the wl 
little that is definitely known about Wninn » 
places him and his work securely in the context 
his times, and the political and cultural scene 
which he has expert knowledge - but be 
somewhat reluctant to offer clear and unmist axe- 
able signposts to help the reader through, so tna 
one finally is left wondering if the author concur 
with one’s own conclusions. . 

Monty HaltrecW 


BOOKS 



of Many Suns. By Leonard 

SSS'£7.95. 0 413 59240 5. 

jya of Hiroshima. By Anne 

jfiaSs. 0 224 028316. 

ftjt Hiroshlma Maidens. By Rodney 

vS>'£9.95. 0 670 80609 9. £4.95. 
028 36 7. 

from the Ashes. Edited by Kenza- 
too Oe, 

Readers International £8.95. 0 930 
523091- 

When Wilfred Owen prefaced his post- 
jfljDous war poems with the laconic 
foes-Mysubject is War, and the pity 
^War. The Poetry is in the pity*, it 
against the worst kind of warfare 
then known to man that he warned his 
(tideis. He knew there was nothing 
poetic about the war that should have 
coded all wars. Now we have the 
iwnic, hydrogen and neutron bombs, 
apalm, bacterial warfare, and infinite- 
tymore deadly traditional weaponary. 
While CND supporters comnue to 
nm against nuclear war, others argue 
(toe weapons maintain a balance of 
power one such is Leonard Cheshire, 
o official British observer who witnes- 
sable dropping of the atomic bomb in 
1945. 

i Iq The Light of Many Suns , subtitled 
■The Meaning of the Bomb”, after a 
usterly analysis of the events since 
Munich he recounts the last 30 days of 


Darwin’s 
thoughts 
and deeds 


krinian Evolution. By Antony Flew. 
... Hooks £2.50. fl .SNA 08442 8. 


Nab a most interesting volume, the 
dpal aim of which is to disenewn- 
Darwin, mnn and thinker, of ideas 
w modes of procedure that both 
Ww life and subsequently have 
^ "legitimately Imputed to him; 
pul him before us ns he actually 
and acted. 

Jktplie infelicities of style which at 
*ttntakc for needless difficulties in 
the sense, the work is very 
*wramg and ought to be compulsory 
^8 for sixth-formers and under- 


™°g tor sixth-formers and under- 
£~ ates - Indeed, it is hard to sec who 
benefit from going through 
^Thwe, alas, who might profit the 
**i namely those wedded to some 
whether of left or right, that 
wesMHnething to a misapprehension 
JJjirwin’s views and scholarly in- 
the least likely to permit 
,?f®*ives to read with scrupulous 


i prejudices. This ff particu- 
of Marxists of varying doctrinal 
J2J°ns, who will not relish the 
I Cry more wounding, though 
C rj™. exposure of the main 
. arx a . nt * Engels sacrini 
ni 
ik 
st 




Cautionary truth; 

hf> uur .l. j ■ . W 


he war, including the decision to drop 
Jj* bomb - Part of his mission as 
rTk SerV i?u W * s rendcr an account to 
what he had witnessed, 
and to draw conclusions for the future 
A conventional invasion of Japan was 
roid-July for November 
1945, but MacArthur estimated that it 
would cost three to four million fives 


war, and subjugation by an alien 
regime. 

How, as an obvious humanitarian 
and a convmced Roman Catholic, can 
lie Hold and reconcile these views? He 
spends the second half of this hook 
explaining the how and why; exami- 
ning Christian history, ethics, and the 

ftroiimants nr ...fc . 


the media, was feared by the State 
Department as “propaganda against 
nuclear weapons”. It is a good general 
documentary even if too pious about 
the American effort at symbolic repa- 
ration. The maidens’ humiliation, des- 
pair, courage and patience are com- 
passionately conveyed. 

Chisholm's report gives more first- 


. , * lib OlUUliS. 

bomb was a means of ending the war 
without an invasion, and enabling the 

E roud Japanese to “surrender with 
onour . In the event a second bomb, 
on Nagasaki, was needed before this 
happened, but no one knew the long- 
term genetic and ecological effects of 
fall-out and radiation. 

Cheshire’s book is written with can- 
dour and sincerity: he admits to 
fluctuating between a sense of “inade- 
quacy" and “misplaced self-import- 
ance in his role, and to fear. Although 
a man who longed “for the untold 
blessing of peace , he accepted war as 
part of T, the ceaseless quest to establish 
a better world”. He believed, and still 
does, that the end, peace in Europe, 
justified the means of achieving it, and 
that fewer lives were lost at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki than would otherwise 
have been the case. He also believes 
that the last 40 years have banished 
"the terrible spectre of world war” to 
“the tragic past”; and that nuclear 
deterrent prevents the three potential 
disasters of nuclear war, conventional 


and armed aggression”, and concludes 
that they do; but that armed force, 
individually or collectively, “originates 
uithe inner spiritual conflict between 
Good and Evil" . In a sense this » two 
books in one, and Mr Cheshire reveals 
rnmself as both a good narrative histo- 
rian and a Christian and nuclear apo- 
logist with meditative overtones. Here 
» a man grasping the nettle that many 
refuse to believe even exists; yet who, 
incredibly, still sees the future as one 
of nuclear hope” rather than despair. 

The Hiroshima Maidens by Rodney 
Barker, and Faces of Hiroshima by 
Anne Chisholm, both journalists, 
cover essentially the same ground: the 
stoiy of 25 Hiroshima women taken to 
America for plastic surgery and social 
rehabilitation in 1955. As reports deal- 
ing with actual cases and subjective 
experience they contrast markedly 
with Cheshire’s book: here are the 
hideously injured yet innocent victims 
of atomic warfare in close-up. Bar- 
ker traces the lives of the group 
through surgety and afterwards. The 
project, inevitably sensationalized by 


on the specifically female aspects: 
marriage, motherhood, gynaecologic- 
al histories. She is surpnsed by their 
lack of either resentment or interest in 
nuclear disarmament. Both books 
make compelling and poignant read- 
ing, but Barker’s seems more thought- 
flu and deeply researched. 

Fire from the Ashes is a collection of 
nine short stories about Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki by survivors. Contributors 
include Tamika Hara, who committed 
suicide in 1951, afraid atomic bombs 
would be used in Korea. H»b “Tbe 
Land of Heart’s Desire" is not a short 
story in the usual Western sense (ex- 
cept perhaps Thomas Mann's) but an 
autobiographical meditation on the 
nature of existence, man's tangled 
past, “unknowable future", and death. 
Katsuzo Oria’s “Human Ashes" is a 
grim and graphic account of his experi- 
ences on August 6, 1945, impressionis- 
tic rather than reflective. None of 
these “stories” is, in fact, fiction: that is 
their virtue. 

Richard Ormrod 


Godwin re-established 


adem . M he* lhe work, 

Pierre Waller 


William Godwin. By Peter Marshall. 
Yale University Press £14.95. 0 300 
03175 0. 

The sudden rise, long decline and 
recent re-cstablishmcnl of Godwins 
reputation is one of the most curious 
stories In the history of Ideas. In 1793, 
with the publication of Political Jits- 
dee, he was, in Haziitt s words, at Uie 
very zenith of a sultry and unwhole- 
some popularity . . • no one was more 
talked of, more looked up to.more 
sought after, and whenever liberty, 
truth, justice was the theme, his name 
was not far off". . . 

By the turn or that century, win 
increasing political reaction andtne 
disappointment felt at the outcome of 
the Trench revolution, OojMgmet 

increasinghostUitywhkhwasfollowed 

by long years of neglect. And not only 
lliia. As the cult of the romanticpocis 
grew, with the image of ^pired 
Children of nature, misuscd by thc 
world and dying young, the figure oi 
Godwin, Shelley^s fatner-m-Iaw, was 
presented as that of a cyniral old 
sponger, hattenlna on the poet. 

It was not until this WMTjfc 
Shetlev scholars have shown how the 

whole philosophic underpinning of his 

S Jai taken over intact from 
Godwin. And it was Ml 
of the last century that anwemsj 
scholars like Peter Kropotkin and Max 


Nettlau began to claim him as an 

ancestor. 

In 1913 the crusading journalist H N 
Brailsford produced Tor the Home 
University Library, abrilliant little one 
shilling volume, Shelley, Godwin and 
their Circle, which brought to life again 
the intellectual excitement of the 
period of Godwin’s fame and that of his 
whole little group of radical thinkers, 
Mary Wollstonecraft, Tom Paine and 
Thomas Holcroft. _ • 

The revival of interest in Godwin 
after the Second World War began 
with fiMvroe Woodcock’s biographical 


E L Priestley's Toronto reprint of the 
third edition of Political Justice, which 
through including variant readings of 
the first and second editions, put an 
end to the charge repeated by one 
writer after another that Godwin has 
watered down his radical criticism of 
government in successive editions. 

All through the Fifties and Sixties 
there were dozens of works on Godwin 
in a variety of languages, aided by the 
incrediblebibliographical explorations 
of an American professor. Burton R 
■ Pollin. And the last few years have 
„en three major books of Godwin 

SSJ-Tli* ™ r aart;. 


Stars and 
swipes 


Troubled Journey: From Pearl Harbour 
to Ronald Reagan. By Frederick F 
Siegel. 

Faber £13.50. 0 8090 9443 6. 

Tbe Growth of Federal Power In Amer- 
ican History. Edited by Rhodrl Jef- 
freys- Jones and Bruce Collins. 
Scottish Academic Press £16.00. 0 
7073 0183 1. 



that another vast and richly detailed 
500-page account of Godwin is 
needed? He claims that Clark's excel- 
lent exposition is based on too few of 
Godwin's books and that Don Locke's 
is “lively and substantial” but “defies 
chronology and neglects the historical 
context". His own work examines 
Godwin's life and writings together, 
proving that "the traditional image of 
uodwin as a naive and abstract philo- 
sopher, living in a frozen ivory lower, 
is fundamentally wrong" and that "he 
speaks directly to the new radicalism 
which lias emerged in the last decade 
which seeks a libertarian way between 
the bureaucratic centralism of com- 
munist slates and the organised 
iovelessness of the capitalist world. 
What Locke is for liberalism and Marx 
is for communism, Godwin is for 

anarchism”. 

I think that he substantiates these 
claims^ but I yearn for a cheap and 
simple book on Godwin for the 
reader who wants to learn something 
but doesn't want everything. Whoever 
among publishers is the residuary 
legatee of the Home University Lib- 
rary will find that despite the moun- 
tains of subsequent scholarhsip, 
Brailsford's bumble offering is sud- 
stantially accurate and is suffused by 
the same enthusiasm for its material as 
this latest and largest Godwin offering. 

Colin Ward 


Dr Siegel's chronicle of his country’s 
fortunes from the sudden Jap attack of 
December, 1941 to Ronald Reagan’s 
rout of the Democrats in Novem- 
ber, 1980 has many virtues: -pace, 
sparkle, clarity, a wide range of refer- 
ence, and the detachment to assess his 
nation’s less admirable hours with a 
relentless, caustic glee. 

For readers this side of the lake, the 
book will probably be too Washington- 
oriented and larded with rather too 
many, not -very-memorable quotes 
from the daily scribe ^of the capital - 
and Capitol. However, Dr Siegel's 
anecdotal approach pays large di- 
vidends in entertainment. 

It is good, for instance, to be 
reminded of that stuffiest of stuffed 
shirts, Thomas E Dewey, the only man 
ever to be able to strut sitting down, so 
confident of success as the Republican 
presidential candidate in 1948 that he 
confined his campaign speechifying to 
these four pregnant utterances: Agri- 
culture is important; Our rivers are lull 
of fish; You cannot have freedom 
without liberty; and, weightiest of all. 
The future Lies ahead. He is also 
credited with: "The TV A is a fine 
thing, and wc must make certain that 
nothing like it ever happens again.” 
Who says that Ronald Reagan has no 
intellectual ancestors? 

It is frightening to be reminded of 
Senator Joe McCarthy (the Bible 
Belt’s overbid on Titus Oates) and his 
ability to conjure a national mood of 
such paranoid hysteria that lie was 
never obliged in four years of Bour- 
bon-sodden slander to specify a single 
name on his evcr-lenathcniug-or- 
shortenina lists of Slate Department 
“commie?' , ot to produce a single iota 
of evidence to support his ever-mutat- 
ing and self-confucting allegations. 

Lastly, it is salutary to be reminded 
of the almost total spuriousness of the 
JFK image. “We’re going to sell Jack 
like soap flakes” eximednis unlovely 
father, the ex-Ambassador to Britain 
who thought her finished in 1940. And 
peddled he was. One gang of stooges 
wrote his speeches: another wrote nls 
booka. The top talent of John Horsey 
was hired by Dad to "improve" his 
son's ineptitude in allowing his fast 
pntrol-bont to be rammed by a slower 
Jap destroyer (he'd have been court- 
martiaJled in the RN) into the bogus 
heTofea eventually published in The 
New Yorker. 

The unresolved and possibly unre- 
solvable conflict between state rights 
and federal imperatives that figures 
largely In Dr Siegel's book (with the 
enormous accessions of federal power 
made Inevitable by the Depression and 
then the War) is tne paramount theme 
of the symposium edited by Drs Jef- 
freyg-Jones and Collins. Though not 
strictly a festscJirfft, it honours Profes- 
sor william R Brock, a pioneer of 
American history teaching at Cam- 
bridge. Most of its high-powered pap- 
ers are aimed at the specialist, but 
some key overview chapters are fully 
accessible to the more general reader. 

Martin Fagg 

The History of Germany since 1789 by 
Goto Mann (Penguin £5.95) is a survey 
of intellectual, political and social 
history, published in German in 1958. 
Mann s viewpoint Is that of a Liberal 
humanist, intervening frequently to 
reflect on the significance of the events 
be describes: “Economic interests 
bring peoples together, politics divide 
them, he remarks, dismissing some 
mechanistic explanations for the out- 


break of war in 1914. 


Robin Buss 


Part of our review of Ray Hammond’s 
The Writer and the Processor fTES 
August 9) was printed incorrectly. It 
should have read as follows: “Without 
Indulging in specific promotion (as 
does Hammond), suffice it to say that 
the system I'm writing this review on is 
about £1,000 cheaper than Ham- 
mond's and infinitely easier to hand- 
ip." (Coronet £2.95. 0 340 36595 1) 
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BOOKS IN CLASS 


Chorus of new 
voices 


Young Writers - 26th Year. 

Heincmann £2.95 

Tlie Whitbread Stories ] . 

Hamish Hamilton £4.95 

In the best tradition of children's 
writing, the Young Writers anthology 
strikes the reader with its vigorous 
style and the freshness of expression in 
the writing. It is a collection of stories 
and poems entered for the W H Smith 
competition for young writers aged 
between five and sixteen. 

The themes are mostly those closest 
to the writers' worlds: visits to rcla- 
! lives, cycling, swimming, holidays and 
nostalgic dftys;bfit r in'tne countiVhre. / 
sotnc of- the fcaaply- fait and ’Vjvidhi. 
described* experiences. Family jWir* 
sionsare expJpjedioseveral piacp^jpu - 
in the account pfa mother and daugh- ' 
ter Rboul to IfrOach a long-held secret. 
Other poems reveal an nwareness of 
wider issues: two, for example, have I 
been inspired by the Falklands War, 
another is influenced by the spectacle 
of deserted docklands. 

Some writers have experimented 
with the structure of their poems in a 


most interesting and successful way 
and the extended writing, whether 
inspired by a visit to an elderly grand- 
parent or a science fiction disaster, 
makes for absorbing reading. 

The book is delightfully illustrated 
with drawings by children of the same 
age group. 

The age range of The Whitbread 
Stories starts where that of Young 
Writers finishes and the world becomes 
a more sombre and anxious place, i 
Twelve stories have been selected 
from the entries to the Whitbread 
Prize, a short story competition for 
writers aged between 16 and 25. . 

The technical competence of the 
"Writing is impressive - throughout.- 

uilirfhm in.rk> ccii, ..J 


I. a dramatic tale of a young - ’GrtfelOs 
experience of war; tile jaunty diary 
style of Diana Rowe’s “Tomorrow is 
our Permanent Address” or the hard 
I and energetic idiom created by Tim 
Etcheil in "Mad Brother". 

Deterioration, physical, mental and 
emotional, is a recurrent rheme of the 
volume. The grimey inner city world of 
‘Mad Brother" and the decaying en- 


Of three kinds 


Three Poets Scries. The Crystal Zoo 
Oxford University Press £4.95 0 19 
276054 8 

"We are a crystal zoo” writes John 
Cotton In the nddle that supplies a title 
for this volume in the Three Poets 
senes. At their best, as in this line, his 
: PP.ams live up, to his professed- aim pf 
’ diseovenng new connections and pat- 
terns, often sutprising the reader with 
their verbal and perceptual dexterity: 
Silence is when you can hear things*, 
or * "“jtian hnge in "the occasional 
nimble/Of the refrigerator’s tummy/ 
As it digests the cold". There are 
occasional signs of a tendency towards 
a perhaps unnecessary sententious- 
"**/ « when he speaks of trees 
locked in essential/Loneliness against 
that season/When tenacity is all 8 ; but 
there is enough here to occupy and 
stimulate. 

* Pa 1 *!? th r?e poets in this volume, 
L J Anderson is the most explicit in 
directing her work towards children, 
re, y* n 8 almost entirely on re workings 
of fairy tales and traditional stories, 
rhis limitation of subject-matter is 


CHILDREN’S 

LITERATURE 


u.X*£i 0 S <he *l! h ‘ By Peter Hunt. 
Julia MacRao £6.95. 0 86203 192 3 

ci$? nd Wor,d,s EDd * B y Nina Beach- 

Heinemann £6.95. 0 434 92857 7 
The Green Piper, By Victor Kelieh*r 

T&phiM £ £? 5 , 0 670 80101 >• 

Horowfu f th ® B * Anthony 

Patrick Hardy £5.95. 0 7444 Q053 8. 


Peter Hunt’s A Step Off the Path 
attempts to re-route the excitement of 
JPhwiiioiia of Brlsingamen 
or Mayne’s Over the Hllb and Far 
Away down modernist paths, reshap- 
ing the child audience In a post- 
structuralist mould.. It is a most Intelli- 
gent book, teasing the reader into a 
new “sense of story”. It shows, too. 
beside that controlling intelligence, a 
real flair for language, especially for 
curt evocation of mood and nlacc. It 


paralleled by the restricted methods of 
her poems, which usually depend on 
strained epiphanies to wrench them 
into some sort of shape and give them a 

E ortentousness that is not always jusii- 
ed by the preceding accumulation of 
detail. The effect is often of a rather 
factitious profundity. 

Reworking of an older • story is 
apparent also in U A Fanthorpc’s ,{ The 
Heir', a striking evocation of Caliban 
on the island after Prospero and the 
others have gone back to Milan. Her 
range is wider, though, and her poems 
are more disturbing in their wil lingness 
to confront the hard edges of life. 
Among much else, there is the epig- 
rammatic conciseness of "Supermar- 
ket Thought" (‘The prey defines its 
predator/We are the neat JD rugged, 
frozen, graceless packngesAVe eat."), 
the satire of "Kipling Mishandled or a 
Chemical Canticle", and an unsettling 
old age in ‘Transitional 
bject . Some of these poems help to 
reinforce the commonplace that good 
children s writing has an appeal which 
is not confined to children; 

Ashok Bery 


'Eu»jvwtnw[.)i’auU),U ; yjf.HW»Tff 


rare in the children’s books ot 
the 1980s. It is also exceedingly off- 
putting, in ways both deliberate and 
unintentional. 

For a start, there are far too many 
characters, so that by the end of the 
book -one is just beginning to remem- 
ber who is who, which is Die essential 
prelude to caring about any of them. 
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vironment of David Roger's “Mad- 
ness” arc two chilling backdrops to the 
mental breakdown portrayed. Like R 
M Hale’s puzzling ''Down the Light- 
Well”, these are disturbing stories, not 
least for their unfathomability, to this 
reader at any rate. 

The author of “The Face of the 
Homed Magdalene”, Vanessa F Brun- 
nins, has a sharp eye for the grotesque 
in her sinister story of Placement 
House, an old people's home run by 
the malevolent Scritchwalfows and 
their bloodhound-like nurse. Philippa 
Tyson’s Michael Fleck, an Irish tramp 
in Liverpool is sensitively observed in 
"A Freeborn Man". 

. Therp is some light relief, as. for 
.example,. in the coffee- morning dig--' 
logufr. of Patrick <3dIe’s- ,fl BomeoV 


which Is ‘effectively set-off" by the- 
dramatic climax to the story. "Good 
Intentions” by Leonard Dean-King 


achieves the same dry humour. This 
one piece of science fiction in the 
collection is a neatly contrived warning 
of the fatal results of befriending an 
alien. 

Mary Cruickshank 


Two of the characters joke about this 
very problem, but do not, by doing so, 
solve it. -Secondly, Hunt's prose is 
syntactically so idiosyncratic that it is 
often quite difficult to make his sent- 
ences yield a meaning. A typical Hunt 
sentence reads: 'They had their backs 

Wfll ’ ln the near| y dark 
nnde the tunnel entrance, and one of 
tnc small men had what was very much 
a flat sword end touching Tim’s throat, 
hkarm crooked. In Mayne, this sort 
of construction is the consequence of 
the author saying exactly and veTV 
precisely what he means. In Hunt, it 
often seems the result of a - rather 

tSS+Tt ? pproach to narrative 
Combined with loo many years of 

re ®iJ' n 8 “od teaching Mayne. 
iiciif i s a a s j* a, 5 0 ' oecause the story 
Sfif I s JSg? ccl « d Wlth cunning and 
■ ? .^uF erf ^ th craft ' One twin, together 
*°t hor ch{ Wren, Is cast adrift 
m the Welsh countryside, scavenaina 
JJJJL f PTO knights who seem to bi 
direct, hidden descendants of the 
Knights of the Round Table. Theothcr 

wi,h ‘he youngest 
children, tells them a story, all about 
now the others, out camping, have met 
some strange, secret horsemen, and 
arc now enveloped in a hair-raising 
world of pursuit; bHttlc and intrigue. 
For adventurous, sophisticated read- 
ers, this twm-stranded search for the 
Grail will prove Intellectually jntri- 
grnng if not emotionally involving. 

Nina Beachcroft's Beyond World's 
Lnd is a much more ordinary, much 
more approachable book. A boy and -a 
girl break through into a parallel 
world, whose inhabitants they must 
help by finding a magic sword buried in 




Strategic advice 


Teaching English. By Peter King 
Macmillan £3.50. 0 333 37641 2. 

Secondary English teachers can often 
become staffroom bores, haranguing 
colleagues hour after hour about the 
special nature of their subject. There is 
no clear-cut body of knowledge, they 
say; no universally accepted methodoi- 
[ ogy. And then - just as the bell rings 
and there is no time for argument - 
they add the immodest coup-de-grace : 
"It s real teaching, Englisn teaching. 
Just you and the class. Not everyone 
can do if." 

Bullock might disagree with that, 
but Peter King, senior lecturer in 
education at the University of Lough- 
[ borough, has some sympathy with the 
English teacher's point of view. His 
invaluable guide Teaching English in 
, the „ Macmillan '.Focus 1 onEtiucatjoH 
senfiS- begins" wjjthj the necessarily, 
vague, even ad hoc nature bf; the-, 
subject. But the boojt is also at pains to' 
Mint out that, that is no excuse for the 
English teacher being any less effective 
than his colleagues in the geography, 
maths or French departments. There 
are tried and effective English- 
teaching strategics, it argues. And they 
can be learnt. 

Primarily intended for teachers at 


the beginning of their careers bin .i™ 
of interest to more extwrilL j 
teacher, and to students alEfs 


“-•aasssE! 

organization, the second and lonS 
section introduces specific skill? - 
organiang discussions, teaching poet- 
iy and designing comprehension exsr. 
cises among them - while the book’* 
final few pages look more generally a 
such topics as record keeping and the 
justification for teaching grammar 
To say that the book looks at or even 
considers, however, is to give the 
wrong impression. It is a workbook 
rather than a textbookj' it has blink 
s B ace8 f or . teacher’s commentfand 

an underiying-.jf Fuctnrc^deaignsd in 
ensure thafirjS thE. ojather hinaelf 

who will be doing the- looking and 
considering. Usually this will be after a 


particular lesson, for Teaching EngM* 
is an entirely practical book. Every 
page demands honesty and self-assess- 
ment. To the young English teacher 
prepared to give it that it will be as 
valuable as any amount of in-service 
training. 

Hugh David 


Modem times 


These vignettes of summer and winter 
Brace two of the four new editions of 
Cicely Mary Barker'sFfowerFaWwof 
the «“™s (Blackie £2.95 each). First 

published in theTwentfes, the colour 




Iy accurate) If (he accompanying verses 
now awnellmes seem over-sweet. 


this one; the lines are familiar, but 
bandied here with Nina Beachcroft’s 
usual deft practicality, and sensitive 
*?■«««* l he day-to-dayness of 
children s lives. 

Victor Kelleheris 77ie Green Piper is 
a more sinister production: an assured 
novel, tense with threat. Only the 
ff lldren ? f ,hc vilIa £ e > and Mad Jack 
fff Jfnjless childlike tramp, can hew 

° n,y i ack ’ who 

r S d understands what It 
fS? d- S ' KeUehcr ; reinterprets the 
SSL.*?* *?°7 ,n science fiction 
? 5? rt , crow between The 
u U , ckoos ? nd The Day of the 

er disturbs them. Anthony Horowitz 

fwt Daced nothing more than 
‘docent entertainment. 

His The Night of the Scorpion is pure 

^^ n P re i entioys ’ read able, Tun. 
The world is threatened - as it was in 
the same author’s The Devil's Door- 
Bell r- by an Invasion of alien “Old 

' MaSn ‘W B [ timc Sa te in Peru. 
KSS Hopkins is one of the five 
S,™ Ed People who can repel them* 

timpljn ?r atC h l n e - m at 016 da Wn of 
nse “P against them j 


Poets of the Century. Selected and 
edited by Barrie Wade. 

Arnold- Wheaton £2.75, 0 560 55000 6. 

This anthology is presented rather 
after the manner of George Macbeth’s 
Poetry 1900 to 1975 and Chris Wood- 
head s Nineteenth and Twentieth Cen- 
tury Vewe, with its photographs, 
general instructions on how to read 
poems, and short, fairly elementary 
notes at the end. The editor is an 
educationist, and, though well mcan- 
mg, the assimilation of poem to class- 
room is, perhaps ns always, uncom- 
fortable. Some of the advice is wcll- 
ainicd, if slightly worthy (be prepared 
to read poems a great many times), 
some less so: a "group choral reading” 
of poems docs not sound awfully 
promising, though perhaps only be- 
K me anyway) it stirs memor- 
ies of those thousand boy scouts stna- 
hig a version of "Lake Isle of Innlt 
frce m open air (“And I shall have 
some peace there . . .’’!) 

The title Is not very happy. It 
belongs to a world of buzzwords and 

vS P e P° ets select ed are 
Yeats, Eliot, Owen, Lawrence, Au- 

I 5 ,ghes ’ PIath and 

Heaney, all good poets and some, 
when in form, superlative but, as with 


the other anthologies mentioned, 
there's something facile, unbracing, 
about the easy pluralism as the editor 
moves with waiter's discreetness and 


Owen and Lawrence look good, espe- 
cially the last, where polemical ones 
like “The Great Newspaper Editor to 
his Subordinate" mingle happily with 
more familiar domestic and animal 
poems. The Eliot contains, rather 
oddly, the somewhat weary "Cultiva- 
tion of Christmas Trees", notliingfrom 
The Waste Land or the Quartets, and 
one of the nll-tno-succcssful cat 
poems. The Auden selection is highly 
conventional. Miss Gee and the Ola 
Masters of the Musde des Beaux Ads 
should be given n breather, while 
"Refugee Blues" is surely over-rated 
for its humanitarian content. And so 
on, gruffly nnd ungratefully, no doubt. 
The Larkin selection has too many 
from The Whitsun Weddings, an over- 
familiar book, while Hughes Is repre- 
sented exclusively from his first books, 
which is a missed opportunity and 
looks lazy. The poets here are good, 
agreed. So you could do worse. Much 
worse, in fact. But more thank* w 
poets than editor. 

Edward Neill 


{gjjJS More Poetry. By Sadler & 
Macmillan Education £3.75 0 333 

1. r‘ 


The link between poetry and enjoy- 
ment is sometimes lost sight of in the 
dassroom. With this in mind the title 
Enjoying More Poetrv should £ 
enough in itself to encourage the 
attention of teachers. 

hoc*™ and attractive 

oooic. The laminated cover with an 


Many of the poems are hnkeo oy 
comments which are obviously aimeu 
at a young readership - upper ]umw 
and possibly first-year secondary 
pupils. Ah an introduction to Georgina 


accompanied by humorous apt draw 

& A" 24 action! Offering 

tiiematic divisions as well as sections 

S m ' d ^ ,h “P“‘s of poe 
nlque - for examole. 


moss’s “Slimy Things”, tor 
we read: "Most people dlsU Jf 
touching slimy things, but here s one 
poet that doesn't mind at all. 0° 
occasions the poems are also followM 
by suggestions (in the form of ques- 
tions or filling in the blank table) whicn 
explore ideas presented in the poena- » 


editorial intervention or this kind. 
preface explains that the book oners 
raw material" from which a poe 0 ? 
course" can be shaped. I reserve my 
enthusiasm for the selection ana w 
sentation of the poetry, rather than i*° r 
the course-work padding that on otf* 
sions seems rather forced and couoe- 
scending. However, I will certauuy 
keen one conv nf this nublicBtloD CP 


who reach for it will find witmn 
materia] that will encourage them 
enjoy poetry, 

Sandra Anstey 




Foreign affairs 


Aharon Appelfeld's Badcnheim 1939 
ws - Everyman fiction be praised - 
M e of the real finds of the last few 
»ars. Hi* Thc Retrent (Encounter/ 
Quartet, £3.95) is no less cxtrnnrdin- 
gjy with the same numbed sense of 
impending disaster, as the inhabitants 
of a mountain sanatorium try to rid 
themselves of the racial nnd social 
trappings of Jewishness in time to 
tgape the coming Holocaust, Like 
Baduiheim 1939, little more than an 
evening's read, but many evenings' 
taught thereafter. 

Henry de Montherlant's The Bache- 
lors (Encounter/Quartet, £4.95) turns 
to grimy antics of two pretty horrible 
okj men into something too sublime to 
, be called satire. The schoolhook de- 
finitions have it wrong; tragedy docs 
not befall the great; it befalls the 
ordinary who dream. Nor is it nlwnys 
catastrophic; it can be as cruelly de- 
liberate as “everyday life”. 

GrariaDeledda, still best known for 
to veiled autobiography Cosima, 
published after her death , put Sardinia 
on (he literary map just as Leonard 
Sciasria has since put Sicily. Ddcdda, 
oho won the Nobel Prize in 1926. 
writes with a tense precision which in 
After the Divorce (Encountcr/Quartet , 
14.95} is matched by her sombre 
subject matter, what her admirer D H 
Lawrence called “the rigid conven- 
tions of barbarism”. Scinscia has not 
rw the Nobel, but will. His prose, no 
less vigorous than Delcddn’s, shows nn 
unexpected turn fur humour in Candi- 
da (Care find, £3.95), n latter-day 
vwsion of Voltaire's C anilide sot in the 
■dreamed land" of Sicily. 

Carca net's very welcome cxplnni- 

k™ I.„l- if... ... 


lion of modern Italian writing gives us 
mother volume by Dine* Uuzznti, 
mtbor of Restless Nights. The Tartar 
Steppe fCnrcnncl, £‘>.95 and £3.95), 
beautifully translated by Stuart Hood, 
s a parable of militarism and war 
*wth setting alongside Appelfeld's. 

"The English have no imagination”, 
writes Natalia Ginzburg in the collee- 
6 m The Little Virtues (Curcunul, 
IM5). She may be right; the best 
J«ing around these days seems u> 
/{pear under conspicuously unlinglislt 
tames. Gjnzburg doesn't just mean 
ite notorious English blindness to 
jjjte-ln dress, in fond, in living - hut 
mu wider failure to grasp and hold life 
* an entirety. That, unquestionably, 
[great single merit of her work 
“athal of the other ltn linns reviewed 
Ginzburg’s All Our Yesterdays 
(Carcanet, £9.95 and £3.95) shows that 
Wtntion to the tics nnd the ironies of 
P& and present seen in modern 
wwan writing from lgnnzio Silonc - 
magnificent Fontamarn (Dent, 
Lrt^ B 8 a >n available, with a preface 


weighs in with a typically intelli- 
] introduction to Carlo Emiliu 
Ma's That Awful Mess on Via 


J^ ndon Childhood. By Angela Rod 


Press £2.95. 0 86068 640 X- 


deprived or simply 

IimmITTiW 

vith them, this b 

ook wiil 

'memories of a w 
ft insecure one 

orld that 

as now, a vista o 

f jobless 


indigni- 

sEDcECE 

it would 

, and beyond the a 

ltuatiOn, 
antrol of 

uw, was not un 

derstood 


translator William Weaver was work- 

!5t 1 5? n ! th , c not exactly euphonious 
Uuer pnsticcaccio brutto de Via 
Mere ana -is the weakest thing about 
an extraordinary and vivid novel. The 
English generally like their murder - 
and its detection - pretty straight. Like 
bcrascia, Gadda heaps on a great deal 
of philosophy and semantic doubt till 


probablystill best known for his inter- 
view in The Job with American writ#>i 


Unfortunately this isn't as original 
scum as they seem to think. GuiRaum 


Apollinaire, poet, inventor of (the 
term) "surrealism”, lmd been impli- 


term) "surrealism", lmd heen impli- 
cated in a successful attempt to remove 
the world’s most famous picture from 
the amazingly lax Louvre. Such esea- 

E udes surrounded nnd some would say 
nmpered his career. His pnetrv is all 
hut untranslatable nnd (he prose too 
inevitably suffers in the travelling. But 
Ron Piulgctt has done a brilliant job of 
Apollinaire's collection of hallucina- 
tory stories The Poet Assassinated 


every act of his life, even (he imagining 
of the proscription of poetry and 
murder of the poets. Apollinaire died 


murder of Hie nocls. Apollinaire died 
before he coulu show the full measure 
of his genius; though he lived into his 
late thirties, his work was in the best 
sense adolescent; “I nm drunk/with 
having drunk the universe whole". 


Brian Morton 
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trap, and through this Ange 
away contrived to creep. She explains 
haw difficult it was even to find the 
conditions that could make it possible. 

One of the charms of her book is that 
at no point did she become so "re- 
fined" (her own word) that her affec- 
tion for, and appreciation of, her 
family were lessened, although her 
education and self-training gave her a 
dear knowledge of them and of how 


IrTTJTTUM^UHM 


, viewed her and them. 

The ajtlessness of Angela Rod- 
— account is both genuine and 
contrived. True artlessness 


j-v.' i r.. ,.w - 
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in the end who done it seems pretty 
irrelevant. 7 

„TlVe French, not to be outdone, top 
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nil Europe in two genres: literary 
pornography -Sadc, Bataille, Girl on 


a Motorcycle - and the "serious" 
thriller. Delacorta is rhe (very lialian- 
nte) pseudonym or the Swiss-born 
novelist and scenarist Daniel Odier, 




view in The Job with American writer 
William Burroughs. Delacorta’s Diva 
and Nana (Penguin, £2.50 each) and 
Luna (Viking, £7.95) are hip, sexy 
polkiers centring on the exploits of 
Serge Gorodish and the nymphet 
Alba, partners in crime and, presum- 
ably, in other things as well. Diva 
made a brilliant movie treatment for 
Jean Jaqucs Beincix, but the novel is 
just as gripping. Serge and Alba are 
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' Yardley Oak ' 
by J S Stnrer, 
now known as 
Cowpers Oak. 
From Edward 
Thomas's A 
Literary 
Pilgrim: An 
Illustrated 
Guide to 
Britain's 
Heritage, edited 
with an 

introduction by 
Michael Justin 
Davis. 
Originally 
published in 
1917. this classic 
is nuw available 
with portraits, 
engravings, and 
paintings 
directly related 
to the text, as 
well as specially 
commissioned 




photographs by 
Simon Ale Bride 


(Webb A Bower 

£12.951. 


perverse enough - and Alba young 
enough - to stake doim to another half 
dozen volumes; the plots are outland- 
ish enough to suggest that the team will 
stay one step ahead of both reality and 
the gendarmerie. At the end of Diva, 
satisfied hut already bored, they are 
even thinking of stealing the Mona 
Lisa . . . 



Malgudi is a fictional town and R K 


Narayan (Malgudi Days, Penguin 
£2.5u), the magician who peoples it 
with a fascinati ng spectrum of persona- 
lities: astrologers, postmen, compul- 
sive talkers, knife -sharpeners, anxious 
schoolboys, unwontedly docile anim- 
als and many others. A moment in 
their otherwise unremarkable lives is 
isolnted and raised to the level of 
pathos or comedy by Narayan’s 
amused and compassionate descrip- 
tions. We are in India, but greed, 
hope, kindness, ignorance, supersti- 
tion and insensitivity inform the hu- 
man condition just as they do the world 
over. Malgudi Days is mude up of 
twenty-four previously published short 
stories and eight new ones. While the 
curlier stories arc. on the whole, full of 
mirth and amusement, one perceives 
in the later ones 8 more wistru! obser- 
ver, as If a patina had settled on the 
gold. But Narayan is always witty, 
socially aware and civilized in the most 
universal sense. His prose has wonder- 
fully agreeable rhythms. A very good 
read from beginning to end. 

Lately a number of Black authors 
have felt an urge to write "the saga": A 
K Artush, Maryse Condd ana Alex 
Haley, to mention but a few. With The 


(Carcanet, £7.95). Apollinaire was 
seriously wounded and trepanned in 
the First World War (the perforated 
helmet is on (he cover of the Cnrcnnot 
volume) nnd fell victim, still tragical Iy 
young, lo Spanish flu. His wounds had 
left him little resistance, just ns public 
incomprehension had left hint little 
more than the boundless enthusiasm 
und gaiety witli which he approached 


View from Coyaba (Faber & Faber, 
£9.95 and £4.25) Peter Abrahams 
aspires to join them. His story begins 
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his exile, in the early 1500s, when 
Spanish rule reduced to Impotence and 
eventually to extinction the Arawaks, 
oldest inhabitants of Coyaba. The plot 
shifts to the mid 19th century, when a 
small group of slaves escapes to free- 
dom in the Coyaba hills, unaware that 
freedom has already been granted, and 


Furnish 


New Schools for Finland. By David J 
Whittaker. . . , „ 

Institute for Educational Research, 


Of all the Scandinavian countries, 
Finland is the least well-known to 
people in (his country. Finnish educa- 
tional reforms have received less atten- 
tion than those of Sweden which were 
highly influential among Labour party 


1960s. 

David J Whittaker, the former head 
of the Education Department at Dari- 


iM 


settles on promising land, creating 
structures and setting about reproduc- 
ing with the enthusiastic fervour of a 
Hungarian breeding white-headed 
ducks. A ceil splits from the main 
organism - a religious couple who 
won’t go in for cross breeding - and 
spins off the dynastic thread. First in 
Georgia in 1912, where a grandchild, 
now university student, attends 
DuBois’ classes. We find him later in 
West, then in East, Africa, as Bishop 
Jacob Brown. This larger-than-life di- 
vine is enormously wholesome and 
good. So are the people in his retinue: 
lesser clergy, s&rciaries, housekeep- 
ers, cooks. His son - a radical - who 
works in Algeria as doctor and soldier, 
and admires Fanon, causes unhappy 
consternation in this sanctimonious en- 
clave. Until one day the incredulous 
Bishop watches him heal wounded 
Mau Mau guerrillas and even fly a 
plnne. He u a man after all. Recon- 
ciliation must follow. 

Nkrumnli and Sckou Tourc arc 
lauded in the jumping narrative, and 
While rape, both literal and metaphor- 
ical, abominated. After a perilous 
flight from Amin's Uganda, the survi- 


Reflections 


Cameron in the Guardian. 
Hutchinson £9.95 0 09 162710 9. 


For 10 years, James Cameron, veteran 
journalist, globe trotter and patron 
saint of the de-bunk, wrote a quirky 


and reflective column in which he 
passed judgement on the events of the 
day. This collection of the best of his 
Guardian pieces runs the gamut, from 
the sterling crisis to the out-patients 
department in Westminster Hospital, 
the Lebanon to the discovery that his 
birth date was wrongly recorded in 
official papers, ln every case Cameron 
the moralist draws quietly unassail- 
able, personable conclusions. 


Although his mi- dilutions were 


usually gentle, he could also he vigor- 
ous. As lie said himself in an essay on 
structuralism in Cambridge: “An 
assumption of false innocence is a 
well-known way of appearing to be 
smarter than one is. I have matic use of 
the ploy as often as most, bur here my 


of Coyaba. Rill circle! One wishes one 
could feel moved, as one is when 


colonialism is snvagely exposed, but 
this is soul on toast, Pm afraid. 


hand is on mv heart ... I have always 
been uneasy in the presence of ostenta- 


been uneasy in the presence of osienia 
tious intellectual ism". 


After so much piety it is exciting to 
turn to Ntosake Snange's A Daughter's 
Geography (Methuen £2.95). Her 


He was, however, old and in failin, 
health when he wrote these pieces ani 


verso catalogues exuberantly harlcm 
moodiness, erotic passion, Caribbean 


it has to be said that throughout the 
essays runs a thread of tiredness and 


moodiness, erotic pas 
luxuriance, scorn for 


preciosity, pro- 
la nguace knows 


test self assertion. Her language knows 
no inhibition and tumbles out like an 
angry torrent, spuming fiercely and 
probing all crevices. A strong, ironical 
voice, even if somewhat strident and 
abrasive. 

We need a god who bleeds now 
whose wounds are not the end of 
anything. Aina p BvoUlli 


essays runs a thread of tiredness and 
the slight fetch! ness of an old dog 
looking back nnd lecturing the world in 
Its ways. Sometimes he is also, 
perhaps, not quite angry enough - too 


forgiving, too sensible. But it is 
fashionable to be angry, and he was 


fashionable to be angry, and he was 
never swayed by fashion. Cameron 
was a mnn who had found his own 
voice, and he never lost it. 


Mike Durham 


BETTER SCHOOLS 


This White Paper published on March 26 
which includes proposals for legislation - on 
school governing bodies and in-service train- 
ing and some final decisions in other areas 
such as AS levels - was summarized in The 
Times Educational Supplement on March 29. 

Reprints of this summary are available price 
25p each (cheques/postal orders made pay- 
able to The Times Supplements) from: 

Lesley Griffiths, The Times Supplements, 
Priory House, St John’s Lane, London 
EC1M4BX. 

The price includes 2nd class postage but not 
Red Star or hand delivery. 
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Mixed emotions 


A Chorus of Disapproval. By Alan 
Ayckbourn 

National (Oliver) Theatre. 

The Devil Bides Out - A Bit. By the cast 
and director. 

Lyrics Studio, Hammersmith. 
FlghtlngChance. By N J Crisp 
Apollo Theatre. 

The Lover. By Harold Pinter. 

King's Head Theatre Club. 

Love's Labour's Lost. By William 
Shakespeare. 

R5C Barbican Theatre. 

The Seagull. By Anton Chekhov (trans- 
lated by Charles Sturrldge/Tannla Ale- 
xander) 

1 The Queen’s Theatre. 

New plays take precedence. Ayck- 
bourn s Chorus of Disapproval pre- 
sents a professional’s idea of amateur 
dramatics. Pendon Amateur Light Op- 


people laugh a lot. 

Laughter and tears are mired 
together in Fighting Chance by S 
in writing television drama. The K 
is a residential rehabilitation cX 
neurological patients, near £ 
don , the characters are the dsH^ 
and staff. Everyone’s story is 
cd but especially that of handS , 
paraplegic Philip falling for fi 
damaged Kathy and helping her to 
speak again. Elizabeth Ouirin (deS 
mute award-winner in Children ofA 
Lesser God) plays Kathy thereby 
nddmg a “real life struggle” to the 
action. But neither she nS?any of £ 
others in a good cast can make a olav 
out of this Mills & Boon ererdsSS 

lions' 011 ca cu,ated t0 sway our enw- 

Emotions more rarefied sway hus- 
band and wife Richard and Sarah in 
the revival °f The Lom. 


Left: Elvis and Gladys, 1956. Above: Martin Shaw aa Elvis 


dramatics. Pendon Amateur Light Op- the revival i , barah in 

eratic Society does Gay’s Beggar's SJf fSES, ° f ■ Pm L ters The La ^- 
Opera directed by Dafydd Ap £ ■“ lhe for No; 

Llewellyn, town solicitor, starring Guy her lick submissio n 

Jones as Macheath. Jones, “in fnfwarH J. e J, . *? n J‘ iant actors can get over 


A day in the life 


Are you lonesome tonight? 

Phoenix Theatre 

Elvfs and Gladys. By Elaine Dundy. 
Weidenfcld * Nicolson £12.95. 0 297 
78210 X. 

To assemble a unique dramatic con- 
I struction from a colossal archive of 
material -aural, visual and written - is 
no easy task. Add to this the fact that 
Alan Bleasdale’s vision is limited {his 
love of Elvis Presley is so sincerely felt) 
and the task becomes almost impossi- 
b “-. Vet the impossible has been 
achieved; after what must have been 
an agonizing progression of cuts; re- 
writes, and rigorous primings. Bleas- 
aale s tragedy with music emerges as a 
harrowing recreation of his hero’s final 
hours. 

Vtwtck's magnificently tawdry set 
supplies a three tiered arena on which 
unfolds the past, the key events, and in 
the fores round the bemused dying 
figure of the King. As a dazzling 
contrasttothe lonely agony below, the 
young Elvis springs out from the top 
Ker in a senes of electrifying imper- 
sonations in which Simon Bowman 
sings and gyrates to perfection. But it is 
j Marti n Shaw’s performance which car- 


I ries the weight of the play, giving the 
I role of Presley a depth, pathos, and 
conviction which reveal the emotional 
demands he has endured in creatine 
the part. 

Are you lonesome tonight ? while 
containing show-stopping songs, a bril- 
liant set, and a gradually unfolding 
story of mythic proportions, draws to 
its inspired sad ending with dignity. 

Elaine Dundy has, with an archae- 
ologist's dedication, approached 
the same material in an equally unique 
way. Recognizing the virgin field of 
Gladys Presley’s influence on her son. 
she decided to trace the family's roots 
while there still remained living people 
with memories which they might 
otherwise have taken to their graves 

To achieve this she went in 1981 to 
Elvis s birthplace, Tupelo, Mississippi, 
where she spent four months tracing 
genealogical records and sympatheti- 
cally interviewing the remaining mem- 
° er ? of Ids family, A further two years 
took her to Memphis, and many times 
Th® result is an 
absorbing account which contnins ma- 
terial previously unknown, together 
with the family album photographs 
generously loaned by Elvis’s surviving 
relations. 


Of these humble southern people 
she speaks with great affection, moved 
by their need to express their empathy 
by touch, astonished by their courtesy 
and generosity. “Can I carry you 
anywhere?” is their phrase for “Cnn I 
gWe you a lift?”. She fell it reinforced 
their protective attitude to each other 
and to their guest. 

The young Gladys is remembered 
for her “buck dancing” a lone aban- 
doned display which emphasized her 
beauty and her innocent sexual allure. 
There arc recollections of her pitiful 
grass widow years when seeing her 
depressed and tearful the three-year- 
old Elvis tried to comfort her by 
reversing their roles, he would stroke 
her hair and call her his little baby. At 
her graveside he wept “I lived my 
whole Hfe for you” and then, “Oh 
God Everything I have is gone”. The 
desolation he felt never left him, he 
mourned her every day of his life. 

Elaine Dundy, widow of Kenneth 
iynan and author of The Dud Avoca- 
do, is a novelist who brings to this 
double biography literary skills not 
round in any previous account. 

Betty Tadman 


Play it again 


Llewellyn, town solicitor, starring Guy 
Jones as Macheath. Jones, “in forward 
costing for a multi-national”, picks up 
the lead in this his first show by taking 
on roles vacated in a huff. He also 
picks up Llewellyn’s lonely wife Han- 
nah, and swinging Fay who beds him to 
get information for her husband to 
fiddle a land-deal. We start and end 
with the Beggar's Opera finale, going 
back through its rehearsals mean- 
while. 

The action flows with a steady 
stream of carefully articulated jokes 
wy, funny. The distress of 
Dafydd and Hannah, in their incom- 
patible mamage. arrests the flow and 
threatens the prevailing unreality of 
the piece. Ayckbourn’s slow direction 
reveals more thnn it covers. For every 
character is an excuse for a joke: an 
Aunt Sally lacking credibility of person 
and behaviour. Guy is a comic cipher 
straining credulity to breaking point - 
even played by Bob Peck. Michael 
Gambon suggests heart in Dafydd; 
Imelda Staunton stirs pity for Hannah. 
Gemma Graven (Fny) and Moira Rcd- 
mond (Rebeccn Huntlcy-Pike) do 
splendid predatory set-nieces, while 
the rest of a large cast simply fills the 
stage. 

Susie Baxter, Michael Birch and 
Thomas Hcnty cannot quite fill the 
SB* L I ric Studio stage In 77ie Devil 
Bides Out - A Bit. They rush about a 
lot, expanding Hammer Horror comic 
business in “hellzapoppln’’ style. With 
their director Jude Kelly, who helped 
them write the show, they made some 


, m actors can get over 

such stilted dialogue and add interest 
to long silences which enable costume 
changes. Robert Morris and Kano 
MacCarthy, directed by Robert Smith, 
don t quite manage it. 

Barry Kyle, directing Love's 
Labour’s Lost , hasn't quite Drought it 
off cither. The men nre splendid. The 
hermit quartet are brilliantly characte- 
rized - Roger Rees well cast, a dazzling 
Berownc - and their scenes sparkle 
with high comedy and wit. Holorernes 
(Christopher Benjamin), Sir Natha- 


niel (John Rogan) and Costard (Brian 
Parr) are all lively and to the point. 
Bob Crowley’s umbrella forest and 
late-Victorinn costumes arc beautiful, 
and Guy Woolfenden’s music b 
charming. Only the ladies disappoint, 
either speaking verse without meaning 
or m accents more EI1R that Vjcto- i 
nan, they come across as tedious and I 
hard. Kyle, taking the text at face 
value, robs them of their charm. i 

The charms of The Seagull come up I 
new-minted at The Queen’s. Cast 
changes, particularly Vanessa Red- 

P rnvc now Arkadina and Jonathan 
rycc Trigorin, utterly transform 
Charles Sturrklgc’s production which 
deservedly drew bad notices at Ham- 
mersmith. There a gifted cast was 
acting each in his/her own light. Here 
they nil act together to produce s 
perforniancc of rich human complex- 
ity, brilliant, powerful, delightful and 
true. 

John James 


T* 1 ® World of the Concert Pianist. By 
David Dubai. 3 

Victor GoUancz £ 12.95. 

These "Conversations with 35 Interna- 
tionally celebrated concert pianists”, 
fascinating as they are, read like a 
bad novel. We come away from these 
transcriptions of taped interviews with 
a sudden desire for Henry James. They 
m ®y be ‘’real” but where is the rhythm 
and Freedom of true conversation? Yet 
there is a lot here worth reading If one 
can make the effort to overcome the 
dreadful flatness of the question and 
answer technique. (“Will you (ell me a 
Ultle about your early years? 1 ! - “ Yes, I 
will.") As long as we remember that 
the reason these people all sound like 
cardboard cut-outs is that a tape- 
recorder can no more capture the 
nuance, expression and gesture of 
living conversation than a computer 
can write a poem, then we can perse- 
vere. (And (t is worth it, even to hear 
someone called David Bar-lllaq say 
that “Shakespeare didn’t write plays to 
educate, but to entertain. Horowitz 
entertains just as much as Llberace” 
.!? SP n , f i de lhat his friend Glenn 
Gould "believed his piano bad the 
ability to tune itself”.) 

David Dubai, the interviewer, is 
only as good as his subject, and the 
great Intellectual figures such as Bren- 
del, Rosen and Gould come across 
with force. The Gould chapter is 
amusing in that it is virtually a mono- 
logue. It is also a masterly display of 
eccentric and egocentric genius which 
is awesome. (“Do you realize that this 


sounds unbelievable?” asks Dubai. “1 
do, I realize that it is contrary to 
common experience. ’■) Brendei Is as 


Clouds under canvas 


common experience.”) Brendei fs as 
articulate as ever and has a second 
chapter which is devoted to Beeth- 
oveh's piano sonatas. The “conversa- 
tion format almost destroys it, espe- 
cially when Dubai makes the frighten- 
ing suggestion "Let’s briefly discuss 
each sonata”. (What, in half an hour7) 
But Brendei gamely complies and his 
nuggets of insight see it through. 

And of course Ashkenazy would 
shine through anywhere. His selfless 
artistry has an almost religious intensi- 
ty! allied to an unaffected gentleness 
ana modesty. He provides a revealing 
contrast with Arrau, another dis- 
armmgjy modest and quiet man, In his 
attitude to the political and cultural 
present. For Arrau “our historical 
moment is marvellous", but for 
Ashkenazy "the Dark Ageshave never 
reused’. But then he has had the 
Russian experience behind him, “a 
society that is completely stagnated 


time. That life really destroys your 
soul. I am absolutely convinced, 200 

S ir cent, that had I stayed in the Soviet 
nion I could not have become the 
pBrson I am now". If we won’t listen to 
the artists, who will we listen to? 

Many of the pianists in these inter- 
views are on the American circuit and 
are unknown here. But most have 
something to reveal, and the book is 
well worth having for the transcendent 
few. David Dubai has done an admir- 
able job.' 1 ’ ’ ” •. 

Paul Roberts 


Hie Tree That Holds Up The Sky. 
Hampshire County Youth The atre. 

This summer, 500 members of the 
National Youth Theatre were deci- 

tea's 

members in its sixth annual produc- 

H^ving been incarcerated in a con- 
verted water tower in Winchester with 

wek? two flnd a half 

weeks, they emerged Into a large tent 

( ■ . i restricted lighting, npise from 

ffii flt °7’ W somewhere fo S2 

clty - Hcrc they belted 
forth, with some enthusiasm, an alleg- 


ory on Western society’s seemingly 
inevitable slide to destruction. 

The Tree That Holds Up The Skv 
witten specially for the occasion by 
Hampshire teacher and experienced 

ffifS 8 ? Kin ®’ Mn(:ems the 

amflict between road builders and 
Amazonian Indians over the destruc- 
tion or otherwise of the tree in the title. 
The engineers win, the tree falls, and 

niSii L.'V ev,tabl3 (’ the sky ‘ Director 
David Milne neatly avoided turning a 

play written for a tent into an extension 
or circus. 

The actore were involved on a 


Chantal Reed (Aspen) and the excel- 
lent pace and crystal-clear diction of 
the rest of the Greek chorus, particu- 
larly Sue Pointer (Amaryllis). The 
music was written bv Simon King ana 


ances. Things which should not go 
unrecorded though were the Atahual- 
pa-hke stage presence and posture of 


all despite their tender years. 

The audience, a packed tent of isu. 
enjoyed it, as did the people taking 
part. Alistair Black, county drama 
adviser, and John Tellett, artistic coor- 
dinator, agreed they were not out to 
lure young people into a P r0 ^‘°° 
with 95 per cent unemployment, but t 
give them a three week experience 
worthwhile in its own right, inejr 
succeeded. 

Brian Esplner 


GIos. Tel: 04536 71903! 


out the South West with a play about 
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David Newnun; ‘Tribute to the Gods: Self Portrait’ 


Playing safe 


Tbe 85 s Show; Time Out at the Serpen- 
fine, 

Serpentine Gallery, until August 26. 

Despite Sarah Kent’s vehement critic- 
ism In Time Out , the magazine spon- 
soring this Arts Council exhibition, of 
the Imminent federation of seven of 
the capital’s art schools into a London 
Institute, The 85 0 Show cannot be 
■cd to support or oppose her point of 
risw. Of the 22 graduates selected, 
only four are from ILEA schools 
affected by the reorganization (there is 
no one from Chelsea). The rest arc 
from elsewhere in the Loudon area 
ud the majority from the Royal 
CoHeae of Art, Goldsmith’s College, 
the Slade School and Middlesex 
Mytechnic. 

This docs not, however, diminish 
die esse against centra! and local 
gnrmment cuts which downgrade the 
mtus of fine art. If the work at the 
Serpentine Gallery is neither the most 
npesentative nor the best being done 
ty metropolitan students, it reveals a 
\«sisicntly high quality. What is mis- 
sis the excitement of the individuul 
Jlcec shows and the available proof 
British art education is still the 
wi in the world. 

The responsibility for this must lie 

Private 


with the six selectors who appear to 
have played safe by choosing generally 
intelligent, accomplished pieces that 
are close to current expectations rather 
than risking perhaps less well-realized 
ones that contain the seeds for later 
development. Michael Prescott’s 


Leon Kassatf that (hey border on 
pastiches and Robert Hale’s more 
abstract, paint-encrusted figures quite 
dearly depend upon de Stael, Btom- 
lierg and Auerbach as much as the 
influence of his Slade tutor, John 
Huy! and. 

Most unexpected in a climate of 
eclecticism is the rococo buoyancy of 
Matthew Hale’s silver, suspended re- 
lief, “De Part”, where a flight of 
painted, calligraphic putti invite the 
eye to puss through a garland of j 
celestial portholes into the actual and 
imaginary space beyond and Miklos 
Kiss’s romantic marine paintings in 
which an ominous' vessel, part whale 
and part submarine, cuts through dark 
blue, moody seas and skies. 

Feminist art bus become a familiar 
feature of mixed exhibitions and there 
arc some good examples here. Her- 
mionc Wiltshire’s “Untitled 2” com- 1 
bines the suggestion of n shield or | 


Popl,w,,erc The 
fy n deboume Festivnl Opera 

^ lla ^Pr=3caa = u. , . nnr r r x a 

kj. you ought to know, is the boy 
l P r \ vale boat who sails to 
I Jr)* Inc wild things are. Jennie, as 
, d be forgiven for not knowing, 
I ® walyham, questing after Expen- 
:£«and ending up as the leading lady 
| J5. e World Mother Goose Theatre 

JPuQUetinn of a: 1... □ / 



nJVSnp ,L uvnuim J jJiiiuiw 

,drou 8" bis own experience, 
strange candidates for 
a s{ age. Last week, howev- 

took their bow at the Glynde- 
foT^ F “tival where they were stars 
Kj^^blc-bili with music by Oliver 

*2? ^ u ith ._ us on, y for 8 shorl 

Prime)! by the time this review is 

Cd f^ n i w . scltin 9 will havb to be 
mlajl or t8eir sophisticated panto- 

of their a P° st l,oc assessment 


tion is both a widening and a narrowing 
of our appreciation of the books from 
which the operas originate. With Wild 
Things, for instance, the expansion of 

the text - with the introduction of a 

singing part for Mother and with tne 
treatment of Max as though he were 
suffering from hyperactivity arid was m 
need of thyroid treatment - is hardly 
an improvement on the near-penect 
compactness of the book. Whereas 
with Higgelty the shortening and reor- 
ganization of the text have done much 


able toll,. 0 " ev ®rthcless, it is justih- 
of their 7lf- m P t a P° st ,,oc assessment 
lf onl y because of 
lhey offer in, ° Ihe 
Both ? of ^ cir first begetter. 
Sbretto^!j^ ave been composed to 
(and how & Maurice Sendak 

^Ui*bor3f , ? rushl,1 S lt “ 10 find a 
"tried of 338 words con- 

^“ghouuhl 9 ' scene OP* 5 ™) and 
Sa Preparations for per- 
Wse,, worked alongside Mr 
PajjT" find ‘be Glyndebourac com- 

i , ‘his complex collabora- 


ganization of the text have done muen 
to brighten an always rather opaoue 
tale, ft must be confessed that Mr 
Knussen’s Uking for powerful wind 
playing and for high registers (both 
Max and Jennie are sopranos) pre- 
vents the audience from hearing much 
in the way of words, but the conversion 
of two-dimensional narrative to three- 
dimensional drama and the often 
richly atmospheric scoring aIlow “J 
the emergence of some unsuspected 
moments of comedy and pathos. 

Above all though it « Maurice 
Sendak’s designs and Glyndeboume s 
splendid hospitality. to his ideas that 
pvc these pieces their distinction. The 


Mu and the Wild Things 


decor of Higgelty is a case in point - 
muted greys and fawns up to the 
climax, when it bursts Into colour. 
More obviously, there are the trick 
effects upon which these fantasies are 
so dependent. The - literally - terrific 
lion in Higgelty , amplified through the 
house audio system. Is a master stroke, 
while as for the Wild Things one can do 
nothing but fall back on the language 
of infatuation. These huge, goofy 
monsters, galumphing about the stage 
- eyes rolling, noses twitching, knee- 
caps quivering - are cuddly toys for 
giants, and if I were a giant-child I 
could not do without them for a 
moment. They utterly indicate the 
long-standing defence of themselves as 
agents of lenity, and for my part. I’m 
very glad that they finally got shot of 
the repulsive Max. They willj in their 
Never-Never-Land, be happier with- 
out him. 

Brian Aiderson 

The libretto for these two one-act 
operas is published by Faber Music at 


Teacher and clown 


Dario Fo; People’s Court Jester. By 
Tony MilchcLI. 

Methuen Thcntrefilc £3.95. II 416 
5291UX. 

In a country such us Britain where 
theatrical endeavour is so rigorously 
demarcated as if by sonic unseen 
shop-steward cum Muse, the work and 
reputation nf Dario Fo is still some- 
thing of an enigma. An actor, play- 
wright, director, stage designer, song 
writer and vociferous political cam- 
paigner with his actress-writer wife 
Franca Rame, Fo has become one of 
the most celebrated and widely-per- 
formed figures on the world theatre 
scene. Though based in Milan his 
plays, notably Accidental Death of an 
Anarchist, Can't Play? Won't Pav! and 
his one-man satirical history of Catho- 
licism, Mistero Buffo have reached 
London’s West End, New York's 


New York's 


breastplate with the bodice of a dress 
in the cut of its baize-lined curve of 
steel while the cyclamen-pink knots of 
cloth that are plugged through it evoke 
a floral, feminine softness and even 
vulnerable flesh. Cheryl Edwards's six 
stills from her film (shown throughout 
the duration of the exhibition), “To Be 
Silent Is The Most Painful Part”, make 
their point through the double-images 
of living, female figures struggling to 
fit the stereotypes of art history. 

Whether either of these will win one 
or the three free flights to Amsterdam 
offered by British Caledonian is to be 
doubted. That decision rests with the 
expected 10,000 visitors to the show | 
who are invited to cast their votes. The 
majority of these are likely to plump 
for one of the more narrative painters. 
Dexter Dalwoud’s soft-focused but 
dramatic allegory, “Putting My House 
la Order”, is sure to gain attention but 
perhaps most arresting of all will be 
John Kirby’s “Talking of Michelange- 
lo”, its almost surrcally suggestive 
image of two women dancing with the 
plume tiff the liuod securing popular 
appeal and its literary allusions natter- 
ing more cultivated tastes. 

Michael Clarke 


Broadway (even though Fo was once 
banned from entering the US) and 
venues all over Europe. Mistero Buffo 
has been seen hy over 4(1 million 
people across the world and by over 
1.5 millions in Italy alone. 

Tony Mitchell's book is the first 
full-length study of the man, his life 
and work, and a remarkably thorough 
and sympathetic labour it is. Mitchell, 
who lives in Rome and has immersed 
himself in both the cultural and politic- 
al background of his subject, is quick 
to point to Fo’s roots - not in co»i- 
media deli’arte but in the giulleri, the 
strolling minstrels of the Middle Ages 
who represented n mingling of poet, 
jester, songster and town-crier. Cer- 
tainly, as someone who has seen Fo in 
action on his home territory, his 
dramatic output is a mere fraction of 
his oeuvre, his plays often an excuse 
for some satirical political journalism 
with Fo. the stand-up comedian cum 
Master of Ceremonies, engaging in a 
form of improvised stand-up comedy 
with his audience. Again, unlike this 
country. Italy has fewer qualms about 


Cosmic 

crime 


Murder In Space 
ITV, August 13. 

“My God, Andy, you've got to get 
those people down!” Aside from the 
technical problems of re-entry 
(irrelevant, in any case, to (he real 
story), the situation Is familiar to 
readers of detective novels. The space 
ship is merely a variant on the device of 
the isolated country house, the snow- 
bound express train, the steamer up 
the Nile. In it. a diminishing cast of 
easily-ldentifiaole characters provides 
a supply of victims and finally a list of 
suspects to test the wits of the eccentric 
amateur detective. Denied the usual 
colonel, vicar's wife, embittered spins- 
ter and hen-pecked bank clerk, the 
authors of Murder in Space have had to 
make do with an assortment of Rus- 
sians, a German, an Italian, a French- 
man, a homosexual American, the 
wife of the Soviet premier, and a 
captain with a murky past. Since there 
are no butlers in space, I reckon the ; 
doctor did it. 

The little grey cells of budding space 
detectives will have to stifle their 
impatience until September 15 to find 


the divisions between “serious" and 
" popular” Brt - FtVs plays have always 
been designed for the masses arid 
consequently their translation and 
transference has not been without 
difficulty. Both A cculcmal Death and 
Can’t Pay? Won’t Pay* suffered from 
being uplifted from their Italian setting 
and robbed of much of their dialectic 
and dialect in the proceedings. Both 
Accidental Death on Broadway (with 
Jonathan Pryce in the leading role of a 
mad anarchist who plays havoc with 
the workings of a corrupt Milan police 
headquarters) and Grift Rhys Jones in 
Trumpets ana Raspberries at London's 
Phoenix Theatre last year were little 
more than farce vehicles for star 
actors. The bite, the purpose, the 
context seemed lacking. 

Mitchell's book is particularly strong 
when dealing with these problems 
(although no mention is made of the 
London run of Trumpets and Raspber- 
ries fm obvious chronological reasons) 
notably the delicate balance needed hv 
the left-wing London fringe group Belt 
and Braces when dealing with the 
political background to Accidental 
Death. It is also extremely frank and 
amusing ahout Fo’s disastrous period 
as a television writer which led to 
inevitable brushes with censorship in 
the mid-Sixtics and his subsequent 
move into the creation of a radical 
theatre for the working-class which 
would allow laughter as we]] as tears 
and instruction. 

Mitchell is obviously someone who 
believes completely in Fo's greatness 
and vital importance to the theatrical 
scene, but (he paradox remains. To 
theatrical producers around (he world 
he is a farceur whose products may or 
may not fill theatres. To the Italian 
people .particularly those in the main- 
stream Left, he remains a teacher and 
a clown, a man with a message wrap- 
ped up inside a sometimes gloriously 
sugar-coated pill. 

Steve Grant 


out if they are right. Their Hercule 
Poirot is Dr McCallister (Wilford 
Brimlcy), conducting his investigation 
from behind a grotesque moustache in 
mission control. ! can wait to hear his 
verdict. 

Those really determined to succeed 
would be well advised to get the book 
by ”F X Woolf’ - pseudonym of a 
"well-known crime novelisr (Pen- 
guin, £1.95). Brilliantly concealing any 
identifiable style behind a voice mod- 
elled on the hum of a daisy-wheel 
printer (“Kalsinov smiled with tight 
lips", etc), he develops stereotypes not 
even suggested in the programme; 
“there was something about the drab 
Canadian hausfrau that brought out 
the best in Irene.” Was it this drab 
Canadian hausfrau, the tight-lipped 
Soviet cosmonaut, the haughty Ger- 
man or the doctor with his Gallic 
gestures? The books that spin off 
television are a reminder of how much 
poor writing and crude characteriza- 
tion slips by unnoticed on the box. 
With the screenplay attributed lo Wes- 
ley Ferguson, I know who 1 suspect, 
behind these pseudonyms and patently 
assumed disguises. Forget the doctor, 
after all: the author did it. 

And, as someone remarked in mis- 
sion control; “the political ramifica- 
tions could be appalling.” They are, 
Watson, they are. But there are no 
prizes for Figuring out that story. 

Robin Buss 
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The Operas of Alban Berg. Volume 2: 
Lulu. By Georee Perle, 

University of California Press 

Those enthusiasts already familiar 
with George Perle’sauthoritative deal- 
ings with Berg's first opera Wozzeck 
are certain to enjoy this new study of 
Lulu, which follows bn t lie publication 
of the posthumously completed score. 
Any questions arising from the authen- 
ticity of this “final - version arc duly 
answered by Perle, who happily en- 
dorses the way in which Friedridi 
Cerha has completed the opera, left 
unfinished when Berg died from blood 
poisoning in 1935. In Perle’s view, for 
all the minor flaws in the composer's 
overall conception. Lulu maintains its 


supremacy in the 20th-century opera 
repertory. 

Much of the book is devoted to 
detailed musicology and demands a 
here. Unlike much of Perle's earlier 
analysis, the style is intelligible and the 
text punctuated with music examples. 
It is largely devoid of the self-congra- 
tulatory searching after complexity for 
its own sake that characterized serial- 
ism's heady days in the Sixties. The 
outer chapiers discuss other aspects of 
the opera, including the genesis of the 
libretto and a character sketch of 
Wedekind, who wrote the two plays on 
which the opera was based. We may 
also thank Perle for lurid insight into 
Berg's mysterious erotic relationship 
with Himna Fuchs- Robertin. who is 
said to have provided the inspiration 
for so much of Berg's later composi- 
tion. 

Robert Turnbull 
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Thinking before they spend 


Uma Ram Nath on some approaches to consumer education 


Is consumer education anti-consumer 
or anti-materialist? Or should it be 
neither of these things? How does one 
encourage teenagers (who generally 
have limited resources) to think before 
they spend? These arc the questions 
addressed by BBC School Radio's 
Value for Money. The four program- 
mes (now available on cassette) arc 
intended to provoke classroom discus- 
sion and examination of consumer 
choices. These range from buying a 
I Walkman to a package holiday and 
they arc accompanied by advice on 
what to do should things go wrong. 
The Department of Trade and indus- 
try has also recently issued a pack, Fair 
Deal, encompassing a wider sphere of 
activity. 

Value for Money was put together in 
conjunction with the Consumers' 
Association and focuses on ropics of I 
teenage interest. It emphasizes the 
need to gain information and ask the 
right kind of questions about products 
and services. Young people should be 
aware of their legal rights, whether 
they arc returning shoddy goods or 
upplymg for social security benefits. 
They should also develop a healthy 
degree of scepticism about advertising 
| and the blandishments of shops, 
banks, building societies or travel 
companies. 

In the second programme, which 
deals with leisure, travel and holiday 
packages, they have the epitome of the 
street-wise" kid _grown-up - Richard 
Branson, explaining how Virgin Air- 
ways can offer cheap fares because of 
deregulation. Value for Money advises 
shopping around for the best deal but 
keeping the cardinal points of cost 
bankruptcy cover (for the agency 
8°^.N and quality in mind; 

while Clmre Rayner is the media 
personality in the third programme, it i 

S?%2 < ? ln S.C® ople , cammenll,1 B on 

*“3*“ »xvlces and visiting 
the doctor. Rayner has a persuasive 
approach to teenage diffidence in 
seeking help on emotional problems. 
Shereeognoes that admitting to these 
would make one s “hair stanefon end". 

than & ays, i lt ’? no more shameful 
than having a broken arm. Treat it as 
«Kh and „,] k tlle doct ™ , 0 , ; a | 
counselling centre or the school 
Wl! without being cmbnrras- 
S V stance - making the best 
JJ?®* ® erv, $ es available - Siifts the 

solu’loiHo ji™ m ,he prablera 10 "* 

The last programme, on using 
money, has practical detail on how to 
assess resources and expenditure and 

BSSglfe 


E nd of term activities sucli as 
sports days, school plays and 
open evenings, often reveal a 
need for means to show off 
practical work. Very often, the prob- 
lem is that the standard issue display' 
cabinets and notice boards don't offer 
enough space to show all the work 
available, so for the next scries of 
events It may be worthwhile consider- 
ing the purchase of some portable 
display equipment to add a bit of polish 
to the main foyer, the library or the 
classroom exhibition. 

The trouble is that none of the 

assssyr 

it can be used In lots of different way£ 


for even the canniest operator, are 
explained along with the mystifying 
abbreviations such as APR (annual 
percentage rale), which conceal so 
many pitfalls, as do the attractions of 
buying on hire purchase. 


fn on almost complementary move 
the Department of Trade and Industry 
has just issued a teaching pack. Fair 
Deal, produced for them by the 
National Consumers' Council. Billed 
as an introduction to consumer affairs 
for 13 to 17-year-olds, it “gives a 
consumer slant to some of the more 
| traditional subject areas like English. 
Maths and Home Economics, ana 
newer subjects such as Business Stu- 
dies and Life Skills'’. 

The introduction recognizes that 
teenagers spend aimost two and a half 
bill ion pounds each year, so they are, if 
only from a commercial point of view, 
an important block of consumers. The [ 


I worksheets have a nice, fresh look to 
them and arc full of good ideas to 
illustrate consumer decisions. While 
the radio series has the power of the 
spoken word, the worksheets give 
concrete shape and direction to the 
issues. They are a good stimulus for 
discussion, some involving role play. 

What distinguishes Fair Deal from 
Value for Money is that it does begin to 
look at the social and ecological re- 
sponsibility oF the consumer. Hidden 
I away in Business Studies is a work- 
sheet on consumer action where typic- 
al and cveiyday situations are to be 
evaluated: lead in petrol, polyphos- 
phates in chicken and the sugar and 
salt content of processed foods. Life 
Skills reinforces this in another work- 
sheet on the cost of pollution and high 
energy consumption. 

Neither of these two resources ven- 
tures into areas such as (he law, civil 


liberties or consumer rights in health. 
Even if one were to concede that they 
are difficult subjects to handle in a 
general manner, this still leaves 
another gap. They have not faced the 
fact that many of these consumers will 
never have a “traditional" job or a 
regular income to. use. Admittedly, if 
they become discriminating consum- 
ers, they will be better survivors, but 
education should look beyond this and 
c £ ea je skills for a fulfilling life outside 
Hie formal structure of employment. 

| The next stage of consumer education 
should deal not just with surviving in 
the consumer jungle but being creative 
outside it. 

This blind spot is very evident in the 
publications of banks and building 
societies. Though they woo the young 
customers’ money, very few offer an? 
advice on how to earn it without being 
employed by somebody. Saving is 
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On display 


by Nick Baker 


fffflSff 1 * he ^ ear in diffe rcm places 
JSJSE sch .°° I : Two companies, Marler 
y e an , d N,l Hlok lead the field. Both 

MhJk yS / emS iS a 2. ed on fabric covered 
8 fii *, t0 which ■ artwork or three 
dimensional items can be attached 
why yelcro-styk self adhesive pads? 
Marler Haley is the larger and 


longer established of the two, and is 
widely recognized as the “big daddy" 
of the display world. Walk (Town any 
high street and you’re likely to see 
^erHoley products in shop win- 
dows, banks and building societies. 

iinev also nmHivv b tm.ni.i L,..i 
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wun items to suit the scale and 

jnak mpstpopular product, Multis- 
Ea ?h S? s i m chr omlum-plated hib- 

Ing. that holds together ' panels fn a 
variety of sizes and colours, usually in 
units of three or six, In threes, the 
panels are ideal for desk-top displays 
and in . sixes or more you can make 

IXn f Jft l ? andin8 3 d "? Prices ■ 

S3? “Wei on both sides by 
82 ^ ol ??Pj ab nc start at £226.70 
ud n ® , T and without taking 
S““° UIlt {he five per cent discount 
ojfcwl on. onles over £100). Multi- 
screen ran he extended ad lib, and. 
'Jjjjgw k L, offer s Mves that take a 
a «° Unl Wci ght.- Mat- 

Iflnmr ioi^A 0 / f f- r “ raore economical 
(from £127.80) lightweight fold out 

for>J!£cl Icd «ono 2, which folds flat 
'for easy, storage, as well as a range of 
other syBtemTand accessories. 

T°e main differenccbptWejii Mar- 


spMai twist and lock clip attachment. 
Tnrae poles stand on large circular 
bases made either from plastic or 
heavy metal for added stability The 
panels are available in 17 different 

nn'tti 0r Can bc ordered t0 ex «ct needs 
at little or no extra cost. Kits are also 
available, and individual items can be 
ordered to extend existing systems. A 

panel worIu , out at 

£22fl'S Ao.i a t e *l' pai ] e! Wt 00515 

P rices «clude 
VAT and don t take into account the 

fi Edu « ational discount. 

°fer a similar range of 
colours, and Marler Haley also has a 

gs^aas.'ass 

panics can arrange to have represema- 
55J- schools and both havethow- 
dj 5 pT a y. Where the products are, on 


linked to having a job, not an 
J' on, H ! . f they base their success on the 
spending and saving capacity of con 
sumers, then they have a 
towards adjusting to new and chanriiw 
social circumstances. ipn * 

‘‘When you start work you will need 
a bank account," says alloyds pm. 
phlet. The Midland has specially, 
trained student financial advisers at 
most branches near universities, col- 
leges and polytechnics and, like 
Lfoyds, they offer loans for profession- 
al and business studies. BareSJJ 
however, does make a concession to 
the unemployed school leaver in a 
pamphlet called Job Finder and 
J5™ !€ fif yourself. It acknow- 
ledges that ‘nowadays more and more 

Pf°Pj° f have e xpcct to be unem- 
ployed for quite a while - maybe six 
months or more. That doesn’t mean 
you should stop trying to look for 
work. You should spend some time 
every day working at finding a job. 
That is work". It then offers about 
eight pages of advice on how to explore 
opportunities for being self-employed 
and how to manage your business once 
you have started off. 

Among building societies, the 
Anglia is perhaps the latest in the race 
to attract young customers. Their Top 
Saver magazine is really intended for 
the younger saver; the pilch is that of 
run nnd prizes to be won rather than 
any attempt to have young people 
spend or save wisely. The Woolwich, 
on the other hand, very thoughtfully 
sent me an excellent booklet published 
by the Building Societies Association 
on how the industry works. 

Also simply written are the leaflets 
published by the Office of Fair Trad- 
ing. The individual leaflets have sub- 
jects ranging from shoes to photogra- 
phy, ana package holidays to motor- 
bikes. Each one is a useful checklist of 
what one should look for and pitfalls to 
nvoid. They arc amusingly illustrated 
and eminently usable. 

Finally, the International Organiza- 
tion of Consumers Unions (IOCU), 
based in The Hague, is going to issues 
new edition of The Consumer Educa- 
tion Promoter this autumn, Intended 
mainly for those in consumer organiza- 
tions, it docs contain many ideas that 
ean Ik; adapted for classroom use. 

Value for Money, BBC School Radio 
Shop, teacher’s notes available; Fair 
Deal, schools pack, Department of 
Trade and Industry; Office of Fair 
Trading leaflets; Consumer Education 
Promoter, for details write to IOCU, 
Emmastraat 9, 2595 EG, The Hague, 
Netherlands. 



notes 


SPECIAL NEEDS 

The Microelectronics Education 
Programme and the Coucll for 
Educational Technology have updated 
their five Information sheets, Issued 
under the general title 'Microelectronics 
and Children With Special Education 
Needs’, and have produced a new si# 
information sheet concerning children 
with severe learning difficulties, 'Some 
Resources for Children with Severe 
Learning Difficulties’. 

The ftoe other titles are ’MEP and 
Children With Special Educational 

Needs’; ’Introductory Reading and 
Videos’; ’Software Evaluation and 
Review*; “Some Software for Children 
with Moderate Learning Difficulties’ and 
“A Review of Selected Software for 
Children with Moderate Learning 
Difficulties’. • 

- : ' The Information sheets are available 

free of charge from the Council for 
EducatlonTechnologyfor the UK, 3 
Devonshire Street, London W1 N 2BA of 
from local Special Education 
Microelectronics Resource Centres. 


(hat have Music Workshop, 
the Dutch language course 
English through Action and 


B English through Action and 
the Les Dawson show in 
Answer - the Kingsmead 
singers. Although the name suggests a 
madrigal group from a select, rural 
independent school, Kingsmcnd is nn 
outer London comprehensive with 
more than its share of social problems. 
To establish an intermit ionnlly known 
recording choir in such a context is an 
achievement; an Expressive Arts 
course sounds like a pine dream that 
many would dismiss as both pointless 
and impossible. 

Singing is where the arts begin at 
Kingsmead. In Enfield inslru mental 
tesebinghas to he paid for, so although 
ibe school does boast nn orchestra the 
numbers of children who are able to 
ham an instrument are restricted. A 
novel way around this problem wns the 
formation of the handbell ten in which 
ha appeared on television, and occn- 
skmally a star instrumentalist makes it 
■ [o the Schools Prom. However, June 
Keyte, director of music, believes in 
starting with the voice and the assump- 
tion that everyone can "do something 
with it". " When they arrive", she says, 
“most of our children can't sing a 
note". And when they leave as many as 
possible will have joined one of the five 
choirs. 

Even so, not everyone is up to the 
standard of the Kingsmead Singers, 
which according to the pupils "is very 
difficult to get into, especially if you 
ue a boy". To ensure thnt children 
?ho were under-achieving academi- 
cally had the chance to develop their 
native talent, June hud the idea of 
aiding dance, drama and poetry to the 
onsic curriculum. "I don't work with 
7E or English", she says, disproving 
\it theory that inter do part mental 
cooperation is needed to support such 
natures. Using organizational ability 
fel doubtless springs from yenrs of 
tbephrrding the choir on foreign tours 
ik engages 12 visiting teachers to tnke 
nre of instrument nl teaching nnd 
dace. Drama is the special responsi- 
bly of her deputy. All practice is 
vohmtHry and out of school, so pupils 


Begin 
with 
a song 

Philippa Davidson 
on an end of term 
‘Expressive Arts 
Week’ 

have to be committed. 

Which they uic - especially to the 
Arts weeks, which looks like becoming 
a regular feature of the summer term at 
Kingsmead, since the success of the 
first two last year. One of the main 
attractions is the location. They are 
held in Theobalds College, an adult 
education centre running courses in 
everything from creative knitting to 
murder mystery weekends. Only a few 
hundred yards away from this surbu- 
ban stately home the A 10 roars yet 
peace ana quiet reigns. 

Reveries are interrupted by a group 
of children hunting For sticks Tor a 
special bonfire they will be building 
that night. They are performing two 
scenes from Verdi's ll Trovatore, 
learned from scratch in odd moments 
between the other activities that have 
been going on all week. Inside the 
rchcnrsnl room Richard Oregson, staff 
producer at the Royal Opera House, 
and repetiteur, Nina Wnlkcr, arc nt 
work on the first scene. 

"Remember Manrico doesn't know 
yet that Azucena isn’t really Ills 
mother." Anvil bangers and gipsies 
listen attentively. The scene takes a 
long lime because every move has to 
be thoroughly drilled. 

"We don't make any concessions 


RESOURCES 


because they ore children" says 
Ki chard. “The problems are different 
- but we rehearse them just as wc 
would an adult chorus". 

Well, wc all know that opera is 
chtisl, although Verdi didn’t think so. 
W n , . the Kingsmead pupils have to 
say? Michael, who plays Manrico, is 
obviously enjoying himself, though 
ne s not sure opera is his favourite kind 
of music. After all, he is a member of 
Kids International (*' . . .and 
famous", chorus the others, impress- 
ed). His friend, taking the part of 
f-errando, the Captain of the Guard, 
has only been singing a few months and 
already he’s hooked. So is Sally Ann, 
who at 14 has the perfect throaty voice 
[or Azucena, the old gipsy. She wants 
to be a singer and even has the prima 
donna temperament to go with the 
ambition. In the autumn most of the 
group will be going lo Covcnt Garden 
to hear the opera. 

Those who came to Theobalds for 
dance classes wanted to join in the 
opera chorus, rather than sit around 
idly Anyone who regards the week as 
a holiday is rapidly disillusioned. They 
nag for weeks till a firm booking is 
made, but once they arrive "they know 
they have got to do something*. And 
though out of the 40 children only 
about a third are boys, those that do 
enrol don’t think it’s sissy to sing 
opera, recite poetry or join in the 
dance sessions. 

The ballet class in one of the out- 
buildings is directed by a young 
teacher who runs her own school. 

The rest of the week involved a 
variety of different activities. "1 just 
invite anyone I can get hold or, says 
June, who has many contacts through 
her work with the choir. There was 
poetry reading from John Mole, mor- 
ris dancing (and no one thought that 
was sissy either), an appearance from 
Nigel Greaves (of Tenko) which 
caused great excitement, and more 
opera from Norman Wclsby, a bass at 
Covent Garden who talked to pupils 
about life at the Opera House. Mr 
Jeremiah, a local notable, expanded 
on acting in musicals, and the week 
came to an end with glass engraving. 


Living 

voice 


Charles Causley - Secret Destination* 
Poetry cassette 

Sentinel Records (Sene 1068) £4.49 


A poet’s own reading of his verse is 
almost bound lo extend our own; to 
yield new meanings, and reveal new 
patterns of rhythm and sound. The 
poem shaped by typography on the 



This is particularly so with a poet like 
Charles Causley, whose work while 
open to simple enjoyment reverber- 
ates with private meanings, with words 
whose weight must be tested on the 
poet's toneuc. 

On his Secret Destinations cassette, 
Causley reads twenty-two of the forty 
poems in his new collection, providing 
for some of them brief, helpful intro- 
ductions such as one might expect at a 
poetry reading. He rarely makes an 
emphasis, but in each case his pacing, 
the minute hesitations by which lie 
gives form to the spoken words, is 
exemplary. Causley is a good, un- 
showy reader, his quiet voice picking 
its way with reticent authority inrougb 
the exact phrases nnd careful rhythms 
of his verse. It is interesting to note, for 
instance, how he excludes unwanted 
ambiguities, not allowing us to hear 
"prised” as "prized" or ^morning" as 
"mourning’'. An actor giving a reading 
of these verses might deliberately 
retain the choice; the poet does not. 

Secret Destinations shows Causley in 
a more relaxed mood than previously. 
Many of the poems arc about his 
travels in Germany, Canada, Austra- 
lia, and they are frequently almost 
diary pieces, simple observations 
simply put. A lifetime’s learned crafts- 
manship has made Caus ley’s writing as 
lucid and deceptive as the sea. But the 



old preoccupations still vein the verse: 
our debt to the dead; the fragility of 
innocence. Describing a Filipino dance 
in which a young couple dance slowly 
and lovingly in and out of two thick 
sticks beaten harshly together. Cans- 
ley speaks of "The clapping bamboo 
thut would break/ An innocence of 
blood and bone”, and in the force of 
that "would" we hear not only possibil- 
ity but a sort of sullen intention. 

Causley's earlier work is gathered in 
his magnificent Collected Poems 1951- 
1975, from which he reads twenty-six 
poems, including "Timothy Winters” 
and “At the British War Cemetery, 
Bayeux" on another Sentinel cassette 
(Sene 1028). Secret Destinations alone 
would mark him a major poet, a 
writer of force and sensitivity, whose 
work has what he admires in the 
dancing of aborigines, "an unpre medi- 
ated seemliness . 

Neil Philip 


wi Coward first alerted us to the 
poieow of cheap music, nnd although 
*«aays neither pop nor rock comes 
jMictilarly cheap, there is no denying 
potency of either. Russell Harly 
' ma 3f be nlone at present in 
"JJier enjoying Wham’s mindless little 
ftnMe Me Up Before You 
vfruo , but In ten years lime it will 
•JfJly have come to stand for the early 
F* of 1985 in the minds of many 
®i»andsof people. As a general rule 
“Wtm that the more meretricious the 
the Beater its capacity to bring 

U h nx? avour of lime P ast ' 
ice BBC have lone acknowledged 


Literary chats 

Audrey Laski on videos produced by the 
Institute of Contemporary Arts 


S™® histories of rock have long 
^staples of the Radio-l and Radio- 
J^edules. Now the Corporation has 
g* one belter with The Rock 'n Roll 
■ wu?’ a “ e 'ght-part BBC-1 series 
IrS musi c, archive film, stills, head- 
SJ’ movie clips and extracts from 
«th» mporar y le *®vision series to look 
SSJW 1956-1963. The music is. 
jOourse, its bedrock. Supermac and 
^Pporting acts on a biU that 
to, nfiiu* , Pre5 W. Lonnie Done- 
K “i Hfyky. Cliff Richard, the 
the nni i dief5 ’ Little Richard and 
Qrfjjr? known appearance of Roy 
^hout bis glasses. 
pw-nJrf* J 1 Years, however, is 
Farmn. a ® ed ' ^nveniencc nostalgia, 
^more eweatWe for those of us - 
10 remember the 
iJ. fr , ■"= Channel Four's 
die ie 0 „ ?* ,ected programmes from 
tonSKL Associated-Rediffiffu- 
s,ea dy. Go which 
*n lfiKS? 1 ,n J963 and disappeared 


Changing pop 
shies 


Gore Vidal's chubby face beamed out 
at us with cheerful malice, stitching up 
the English reviewers, and intercut 
with Angela Carter, Joseph Heller and 
others equally on form; the laughter in 
the little ICA cinema picked up tho 
laughter of the original audience at the 
ICA “In Conversation" lunchtime 
events, which had clearly been very 
relaxed and lively occasions. 

We were seeing a sample video 
which represented a series which the 
ICA is producing in a pioneering 
attempt to "get what we are interested 


by Hugh David 

them again, however, it is at first ward and Nik Kershaw today7) ... but 
difficult to understand how or why. not from a compere. 

But that is only familiarity with a However, Keith and Cathy’s failing 
style breeding contempt; a case ot points up the major contrast between 
looking through the wrong end of the RS g of 19 $ Md the T0TP of 

telescope. Turn down the colour ana the f act u, at j n th e intervening 

try to avoid looking at the cardboard- television and its audience have- 

expressionist sets and today s Top of adapted to - and Hdopted - pop music. 
the Pops is not that dis-simtlar to its Today's dj s are not only all-but indls- 
only begetter. But the cameras and dngujshable from the Top of the Pops 
microphone booms forage openly in t j ancers> they are "great mates” of the 
the TO TP studio only because they acts they Introduce and seem to expect 
used to do so on Ready, Steady, Go. t | ie | r au dlence to be. Were that not a 
The studio audience hops and gnnds 8t f eB5 ibfe assumption, programmes like 
Television Centre on Thursday nights j^ e anI j Whistle Test, particular- 
only because the RSG audiences, au iy when up. present documentary 
beehives and Brylcreem, jived ana repor j8 like David Hepworth’s recent- 

. . • j _i i. J ik.tr mall IhmilSn • ~ J nrL>-<f.. T..i 


periment in disseminating the arts, 
they have wisely chosen to begin by 
establishing a firm market, which they 
have reckoned to do by inviting library 
systems around the country tobecome 
subscribers, particularly since Chief 
Librarians are often the keystones of 
the arts and education in their areas, 
and would appreciate being sold “a 
single package which appeals to their 
three sides simultaneously 1 ’- 
With this in mind, the natural first 
move was to video the ICA's excellent 
literary conversations, where not only 
are the particular interests of the 
potential market served, but also the 
quality of the discussion could dispose 


of any anxiety that “talking heads" 
might become boring. An irresistible 
product Is necessary, since subscribers 
nave to commit themselves to £650 for 
□ year. For this, they get 24 videos, 
each 45 minutes long; they are entitled 
to do anything they please with them- 
including hiring them out - except 
copy them. 

In the current economic climate, this 
is a fairly hefty sum to set aside from a 
library budget fora collection of videos 
not all of which may be of interest to 
the library’s users; on the other hand, 
there is room for all sorts of mutually 
advantageous arrangements between 
libraries and local schools, colleges 
and societies. 

Unquestionably the product, as pre- 
sented in (he demonstration video, is 
attractive, and the ideas, to do with 
extending the range and encouraging 
local initiatives, which emerged in the 
discussion, are even more so. Nat 
everyone will want all of these first 
twenty-four literary chats; schools, for 
example, will be most interested in set 
book authors, teacher educators iu the 
writers of children’s books. But there 
should be a way for every area to make 
each of them available to the interest 
groups it will catch. 


Refer To OWS wc would 8,1 

^Wthe ?h ^ re . m ’ ' n probability, 

ttoT&X \ Presenters Keith For- 
*efc e 5r LS lh 7 McGowan. “The 
i troim^j 8 ****[*/” eac h program- 
in the iwenty-odd 
andTfc- JP? original transmis- 
1 m *- w *M* Test 
SI-^nfarSSJLIS?* aw * uircd a reputa- 
[ : Pi0a ^"g excellence- Sceipg 


only because the RSG audiences, au 

beehives and Brylcreem, jived and repor j 8 like David Hep worth’s recent- 
twisted and shouted their way througn i«. re peated Whistle Test introduction 
those pioneering Friday evenings. t0 the world 0 f Bruce Springsteen, 
That is the RSG legacy: hence the ^ impossibilities, 

legend. There Is, hawffKj* J"® jj™ LJ j t a u comes down to what Marshall 

difference between then and , McLean (someone else who was big 

it is that which wiU be ca S . around 1963) said about the medium 
and Catby to and the message. We needed films like 

comperes (the term aeejay that about thB Beaties and the Stones 

hartflv current in £ t he early Sixties. Keith and Cathy 

plainly hadn t got the needed them desperately. But if we'd 

what was going on, or ev .®° itc had them we'd never have understood 

who. Twenty years on it seems quite “ a e a m ^ methln g had to b „ ak the ice, 

d«r -o Ug K. . 


It 13 mai wiuu. 

and Catby to blush this summer. As 
fthe term “deejay” was 
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Titles Available For Recording From Sunday 1 8th August 1985. 
Approximate Transmission Times 


Mndip IMX An jdh 

Ulpa Mfi Mai Mu WkM Bike Do Yoa Like? - 
BflpoHa A* Code C 

AOfeai When 'Tan b It AnrWfc Clifee * People - 
Whal hanl Fet Codt O 


SalMidtf Mlh Anna 
103pm ICenkfDe Thai: Yomg Pecple la B ailmu - 
Rapeau Fit Codr S 

l.SOpn Bnt Ihoaghi of Spot): Cino«la|-Re«Mi 
Fet Osh A 

VlSpm FuKan Uy Soea: Cortn ftedjrav* Fir Cc4m C 
for men tyanMUon conuet 

GUILD LICENCING 

Uto 6 lunoM (0733)31 JI82 (00401 


Tuidiy 2ftk Auj 

S )0pa Anything We Ckn Do - Sena I- Men Who 
Love Bcuflel - Eepeatt Ftt Codt B 
Wefaeadty Jlai Aexult 

anna Ibo Wand- A TV Hfartivy: Ace Of 
HevaWfcii Fa Coda JT 
Friday ZM Avjo* 

tlSfan Shape of Tin World: Tho Lem of War - 
Kajem Fa Coda B 
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Primary School 
Education 

Deputy Headships 
Second Masters/ 


SUFFOLK 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

SSS-' 

Hand: Mr. T.J, Glider 
neaulrad far January 1986 • 
D«nvty HeaSteachSr. 
axmfpianp*/ rB looking ror an 
toncheS BI I a ®ntl,u*iastlc 
who £2 r . . upDBr Juniors 
SelSm 2*2. n ■"tereat In currl- 

wVlYinn ?" v * lo ?. monl and la 

or « '¥?•*■« 5 member 

September. C |98s" H ‘‘" te * 3rd 

§sr:SS 

uHo4l , * 1,m b * re Wo"i d a 


Scale 1 Posts 


BRENT 

BRENT N flOItoUQ H OF 

S?P C ? A,r . IO, i COMMITTEE 

„ fro . l J , J . Soptomber 
davL l.J\ OualVfiacl DOUBLE 
®ABS TEACHEIt (Seals l) far 
one and ■ half to. two daya a 
weak prararably with training 
fh^ OX -5£i£L ncQ toMhlnS 

the York* Mini Baas 

5RSSjf t jL* Th «° work win be 
mainly In primary schools. 
Application forms (aao) 
2 ?*«ln« d from tlio 
Director of Education, F O 
S»« 1 j Chesterfield House, fi 
SVJf rfiES' WymUlay. Middx. 
August IB aS?* Urnab a by 27 

ni l lSP« -1- Allowance of 
*1,038 par annum la aayahla, 

„,v?rs n * , Brt Eaual Opportu- . 

Miles amployar, 

Brant is . fun da man tall v ’ 
commltteu . 0 Mulct -Cultural 
.Education. <194093 1 10 O 82 


BRENT 

BRENT N BOn ° UG « OF 
^oucat, ON COMMITTEE 
o ifnl m2rt l n A *T P t” VI ted rrom 
3rPrni!.Y, d -r- * n S experienced 
Primary Touchers (scale I) 

,n, L work in 

" D ***** Proh- 
t.2* OC, l or * ron bo re- 
bj" Mrt 0 ?I cleaaroom dutlaa 
SfnnKST* . oup Induction 
f? 1 ?® 1 **®- Applicants should be 
2-!f! Jft 0 “®r at least one day 
* < *ni2**® ,t * pBr “chooi weak. 
Flense quota Rof! OIPP 

form. ob *®* n|, *B application 
forma (see plaasel from 

Dlraoior or Education. P O 

1 Ch *«*«vf*nld House, 9 
?S r i „h n n°- Wambley. HAS 
1983 rBtdp "» b ' B by 87 August 

r 1 U nxn°Jl Allowance of 
K, nY25, P r* r ■“n***** la payable. 

nu"SS n imployBr? UliI ° pportu ' 

commuted '?o 

Education . HB497) 110083 


BALING - 

fegggsr borough of 

London* v(l S’dAW° d ° rMn - 

taLcK** _ r ° p ’ September. a 
teaentr ror. a vertically 
oleae of aM year 
Sd/ant-^ U - ,C wou,d b t 
wfinVAJ- p, if y.oa® London 
Allowance “p^yaW * r, ? p,,y 

au9u-t.° 


HERTFORDSHIRE ■ 

ROUND WOOD JM1 SCHOOL 

sasBBSMsr^ 

Group 4 

Headi Mr G. Lost 

■■mpuISV l°5 Lower juniors, 
id WSntjan! n TJP fBnt work “*■« *n 
one*year fl Temporary post for 

wifePf!!K a.°. , t ,* ie Ueadmuter 
™ detalle and names and 
ndilraaaaa of two rpfareea. 
a.a.a. plaaae. (ittBji 1 1009 b 


ENFIELD 
ENFIELD BOROUGH 

f RR n,,rio,d Rottd ' London NI 1 

p J ,ontlDn Allowance. £678 

g,A*»? D, i,Tf:sr. bl '.°Tr , .n,"vs: 

Pi r "S*o p °J Education, Po Ho' 

wkSls^Jiir sstff'rsrfc® 

* U A l n d R*" ■, OQn »«'poeaiblar*" 


LANCASHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

OP^OR^JNITtBB 

EMPLOYER 

WALTON. LB- DALE O.E. 

HijJsstrasgflRSti ■ 

(108 on Roll) 

1 * t January 
1 980 or ea soon as poeslbla. 

SCALE 1 - TOP ■ IN. 

trlh?,??’ ) Vll,in *i'M» *d eon- 
*V, buta aurrtnulmn da. 
velopmant. Pianist and 

farrSd*** 1 ChrlBt,on Pra-. 
dagupnorthbun 

* Dacup 
( 185 on Roll) 

^sw?t ‘jVnuW^ss 1 : 

aWd'^I. ^ it ” oames 

»PPl*?M»on rorm and 
£uw!f M S - to w **?m com - 
(PETS, should be 

Sfivt a^&raisK 1 . ^ 

Baton ?k’l *?"• 

Cloelno date for BOTH 
P, D **®= aBth August IMS. 
U9146) -110092 


LONDON W3 

™ ?/Cv" ADACAOEMV 

£P P Soptembor 1985. Salary 
Th V contact Gabbitaa 

n U 7 *"* r ^ 4 ^ 3 * n 6 ^ ^ ^ " 


1 10088 


HAMPSHIRE 

school TON r c - pr imary • 
Man 1 ?:* lpaBt » Lymlngton, 

mmm 

Headteacher. ( 1 9484) 1 tooaS 




Thecopydate 
for August 30 
will be 4pm on 
August 23 
due to the 
Bank Holiday . 


Ramadlal and Special 
Needs Teaching Posts 

Scale 2 Posts and above 


BRENT 

SRENT N BOROUGH OF 

I|I^I{a i JS? N « a M-TTHE 

resources service 

wmm 

appointed unit u. taachor 

,n A th Sc°a , ;S“"j”* ,p " 
3«a* b,# for A .u a | C .Wla 3 caSS?- 1 

IB83^ Uir<,d . tTom 8-Pfmber 

S&«ML£sB£g:& 


— An laava . ™ 

compatant t’Kchtw‘ I »o »«i* nd 

.imi 

SdSwSuT r ^ omf 5j PBO *oV ,,, 5r 

1 Too Rut aid 7 " Bptlol>B 01 -aok. 

SUGH5'- Opportune 
Mu^-cultu, 


Secondary Education 

Remedial and Special 
Needs Teaching Posts 

Scale 1 Posts 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

An Equal opportunity 
Employer 

HIND LEYS COLLBOE 
Forest Street, Shepehea. 
Loughborough, Laica. 

(14 - 18 Upper) 


SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL 
NEEDS SCALE 1 

Required August. * B |”; 
porary teacher for b S“ p * 
per week to work, wltn ■ 
student who I* a*van l"d« 
vldual tuition urtoer 
provision made In the las * 
Education Act. Dayo/tlme* 
to be neootlated- 

Pleaae content the Head* 
teacher for further detail* 
and application forme 
<sae). (i95ia> iai0»» 


By Subject Classification 

Art and Design 
Scale 1 Posts 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

Equal Opportunity 
Employer) 

• HUNTINGDON AREA 
HINCHINOBROOKE 

SCHOOL 

Huntingdon. Cambi* 

Required Tor January. 
earlier If posaJoja, * *fJo 
porary full-time TEACHER 
of ART (two terms). "J 
teach at all levels of aga ana 
ability. 


Apply 



I 


"Sdaby art & 
jlSlON 

^^jnuad 


i?&“ URSl,L,NE 


^VENT Lofldon E7 
^.Comprehensive, BOO 0.1 


tBl i..irad Saptembor, teacher 
Wi Wirh nn lutnraat In 
of temporary for one 


jJ.SlM. temporary Tor one 

‘•rtMaeT'appiy *" writing to 
p lfmiatresB giving nnmna and 
“ddtMwa of Mv«* rofnrena and 

'fnAii? 8 13 1222 


Commercial Subjects 


rgSEX 

UOUI-SHAM HIGH SCHOOL 
Mco Close, C iolm.forri 
Mata. 0601 01 

iBoll 1 6_p0* 


n.-Mlrea DOpi6IM MH, « aiJW.-i ea 

Cj^llflHd and enthualnatlr 
rlafhir. Knowlotlgo of wurU 
pmttaing would bn moat wel- 

c °L.tiara of appll«atlon In- 
riirflnBC.v. and namni or two 
itfara»» to tho Hradtunclier 
Lm whom further detail* mny 
0, Obtained ifoolacnp a.a.a. 
plu.al- (18715) 131822 


trait, Design & 
Technology 


kile2 Posts and above 


bbomley 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
E0MLEY 

RVENSnOUUNF. KC HOOI. 
FOROIRLS 

JllMlnanla Lane, Iti-miili-y, 
ItntBRl 38Q 

titicher of Phyaliiil Scloni rs 
ui/or Techno louv ia I'oquiri'ii 


hr 1 tamporury 

hrJapiember 1983 nr no aonn 


ttMiaibla (horeiittrr. 
it. lilting un«l<ir Sclnnrn, 
ktlil. C19149) 132120 


lulef Posts 


B8BZ 

U0UL8HAM HIGH hCHIHIl. 
1 jrtlaClaaa, CliDlntttriiril 


UCHEn OFC.D.T. bruit’ 1 
burred fioptt'inhnr. I9H3, In 
rwartl-luokliin. vvmII imiiiIi’- 
Hand aurenaarm l >•■!><• ■ 1 • 

luiera or iiiiiillmUuii in- 
wins e.v. nn.i nunii's or iwii 
TH rtei tu ll\n HfiiilunivIlM' 
bawhom fiirtlin ilKinllt mnv 
onlalaiaai (fui,iNi iii> n . n . ■< . 

*"M.II0Tia> 132122 


: WJonD 

S^LOPSAI.FOItia 

oS°°«" KPA,l,MI;NT 

JJ*“ B *^BNT N f : ILNTR I: 

'8 # ?Vl° SB Hlllld - Et-rlra 

Sy. ,rB <* tor BM>(emt>er l‘)Hh 
*<xt l»«»a*ll»le iltarr- 

btiii .9l IB J ,rjB «l ttn ‘l rapnfl- 

¥t».rh ,c *)* p Join a tram 
working with So- 
8 tBPB ■«wff *»» till’* 

q *.?*" Centro Inrludlni, a 
lf .^ jecura unit. 

DrtBr Cron 

biBp V d .Tocbnulogy, Sii- 
}«iiri»..? c,,no * 0 8V oabenllni . 

,n Kporlal 
lL.rv n e *1 advaniauo. 
llJS? ®ftlt 1 pliia Special 
BSS.* ,lo * v aBCB. 

, »J d ■-■••• fop *»■ 

ttnj, , K end further 

Wltir 0 *A? Chlor Educallnn 
.Education orrice. 
ifto w hn Ml ’ Saliord m 3 
completed an- 


1 -■» ™u«ru nu 

on* completed ap- 
'«■* 1 9^a d bn roturn * d 
V 132122 


WAKEFIELD 

|^y^rRK , S5ft. ICT 

h^ L s E c F i?o R o D l A,REDale 

1260 on rnll 

ria q 3 u, 7 d S r«, r a or 1 

C.D.T. Temporary # rS? P JS£ 

torni unly. * ,or ol * B 

o„ A,, ^oce?nV° n ir° rm " "vallabln 
nddrcaaed envelope. f^orn'The 
Chief EclucntU.n Officer 
Educutlun Department ° n 
Bond Sti-not, Wakcflnld 1 b 5 
returned ,10 later then Mi! 
AuguNt, 1985. 1 1 9508liall22 


Economics & Business 
Studies 


Scale 1 Posts 


BARNET 

LONDON BOROUGH 
BISHOP DOUGLASS R.C. 
SCHOOL 

Hamilton Road, Finchley. 
London N2 0SQ 
Tel: 01-444 521 1 
V. A . Mixed Comprehensive. 
Roll 1059. Sixth Form 175 


Required September, 1985. 
teacher of ECONOMICS with 
HISTORY, Scale 1. Able to 
teach Economica to A-level. 
Must be willing to toach 
Schools Council 13 - 16. 

In approved rases assist- 
ance may be given towards 
the payment of removal ex- 
pensca and separation alia, 
wences. 

__ Apply In writing to Head 
Teacher with full c.v. and 
nuitiou nf two referee*. 
9. A.E. ( 1 7579) 138222 


HARINGEY 

Progri’s* with Humanity 


WHITE HART LANE 
SCHOOL 

While Hurt l.ade, Wood 
□ roan, London N2U 5QJ 
Tel: 01-889 6761 
(tend Tnnrher: Mr. 1..G. 
Warn" 


TEACHEIt OP BUSINESS 
HTUDIE8 


Honulrrd for September or na 
luoii as possible, u taachor 
for Office Practice nnd Typ- 
lllll ( 0 . 6 1 . This Huh Inn U tiu- 
rnnlly » »t r<- In imiiiIIn In 

yenri 4. it mill 6. 

A|i|il l> an Inn I’U'iiin 11 ml 
llll'llMM’ >li*t n I In It V at 1 1 11 1 > I fl'nm 
tlm llruiltt’iu'lier to 


tlseiiiiint. 

I.itmlnil 


1 £ 1.038 1 1111 y ,i lil*». 

Ill* lilnviil fi si’” llsee • 100% 
allowed In u it pm veil i-iiniih. 
Ilitl'hiiiev I* an equal npuor- 


Alluwoliro 


I u n M V^»j in |i 1 11 y i' 1 ' . 


WAKEFIELD 

CITY OF WAKEFIELD 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 

COUNCIL 

OUTWOOD QltANOE 
111 . 18) School. 1809 oil 
r °l* 



| n 9Uah as a Second Language 
8u Pport Team 


^ale 2 Posts 

SCHOOL 

tBPSSK E0 «w 

Prtm£5 d i?Siy t> u pt»m>H. ajpertanoed tMthar to )oin P«riP»ffe ^.i 11 
High 8choota.aooMdnfltointemd»M srp^wme. Oawilt 

PfBVtoo * "WUcWon* w« automabeaUy be rg-oonsdartd. 


^ PfllMABV SCHOOL 

UoT^nSbaet, cm 2jp 

■ wStap*-" r 


3001 IMS. 

avaitabta bom aitfgtauUtM 

oynfcei shpiid be quowd on M cenaspond***. 
"Kb?25SJ*I!g Wuwwtedoemwii and raquwa fcr wmi gndorcteuia 

"wnpanltd by a lUmprt. assessed emaiopo 

w *^0ppcs1iawy empkvyar _ ^ 


English 


Scale 1 Posts 


BARNET 


kPa^ONBOHOUGH 
tcHOOL ASS R C 

Tel: 01-444 32) l 
XA- ^^‘JCornprchenBlvn. 
Roll 1059. Sixth Form 173 
TWO T.™ September. 1985, 
JnSni T T E ? p y r, , r> Touchers 01 
ENGLISH [Scale n. Teachers 

?i«s° m'v. w111 t " BC,, Humuni. 

Year* 1 and 2 ami 
^U?h ,Bb y BBr ® »nri above. 
« i l J?«EF Bt .* ln J , ? lvB Sixth Form 
a. level teach inn. To caver 
maternity leaves. 

Apply in writing to Heed 
Toucher with full c .v. end 
PffiSla of ,WQ r ®fer«e«. S.A.E. 
( I 7578| 152422 


BRENT 

LONDON nonOUQH OF 
11R ENT 

ALPEUTON lUO H SCHOOL 
Stanley Avenue, Wembley. 
Middlesex H AO 4 JE 
Tel: 01-9022038 
Roll; 1080 Sixth Form 100 
Tentparory Scale 1 English for 
?§Is year rrom September 

A qualified English special- 
ist ( probationers scceptsble, is 
required to teach all mixed 
ability classes in this large 
progressive department which 
Is fundamentally committed to 
antl-sexlat and antl-mclst 
education . An Intorest In 
ass 1st Inn with the co- 
ordination and development of 
lower achool resources would 
ba an advantage. Examination 
grading based on course work 
assessment is the established 
policy of t,he department. 

London allowance of £1.038 
per annum Is payable. 

Drent la on equal opportuni- 
ties employer. 

Bront la fundamentally com- 
mitted to multi-cultural educa- 
tion. 

Forms obtainable from the 
Education Office, P.O. Box 1, 
Chesterfield House, 9 Pork 
Lane, Wembley. Middlesex 
HA9 7RW. Returnable hy 30th 
August 1989. (19724) 132422 


tlm llruiiit’iu'lior to 

rumiHntod for ms nIiuuIU Iiii 
m turned wlililn 10 dnye or 
Ilia nppi’nrniiee of Mila nilvor- 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 


An Bqnul Opportunity 
Umployor 


MIJNDELLA COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 

Wycombo lload. Laloastor 
LES0PR 


(11-16 Co-oducntlonal 
coinprahoiiffivo) 


Roll 810 approx. 


ENGLISH SCALE 1 


Required for the begin- 


ning of the Autumn term 
1 985 or ne soon as possible, 


a lively and imaginative 
teacher of Enaliah. The suc- 
cessful candidate will be 
involved in teaching classes 
across the whole age and 
ability range. 


Required as soon ns POJ***** 8 
a Scale 1 teacher of ECONO- 
MICS. This la a temporary 
post for one term In the first 

Instance. ,, 

Application forms avail- 
able. on receipt of a stamped 
addressed envelope, front tub 
C hief Education Officer, 
Education Department, s 
Bond Stroet. Wakeflnld. to ba 
returned no later ihon at* tii 
August 1983. (193041 134222 


Please contact the Heed- 
tsacher for further detalle 


and application IWM 
(0AE1. (1 9316* 132422 


Geography 


Scale 1 Posts 


KENT 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
EIllir.'A riON HEI'AUTMI.N I 
HROCKIllLLSSr 

SCHOOL 1 *’ 5 SFC,jn, »AHV 
salivvuod. Ilyllic. Ken, 
Rcqulruil fr>r Si-pli-ml.Hr 1 9RS u 
Sculi; ] tnachrr uf Oi-oiira nil y , 
mainly m l.nwxr hiimul. Tho 
. Gecigriiphy 
ip * SL» and Gaciluiiy nt 4 1 1 1 
v car level and above, and ex- 
amination work could be avail- 
able in 1986/7. 

Letinra of npp] irut Inn . In- 
cluding Curriculum Viters and 
names and sdilreuaus of two 
rafernes to the Headmaster. 

(S.A.E. please,. 

119723) 132622 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 


An Equal Opportunity 
Employer 


THE BROCK1N GTON 
COLLEGE 


Mill Lana. Enderby. 
Leicester LE9 5LO 


(1 1 - 1 8 High) 


BOYS PE/OEOORAPHY/ 
MATHEMATICS 


Pleaae see under Secon- 
dary Scale l Physical Educa- 
tion. (19518) 132622 


LONDON 

QEOCRAPHY SCALE 1 
wanled for Septombor. 1985 
Scale 1 teacher of Geography 
thrnughout ago and ability 
range up to university entr- 
ance. Geography la a popular 
and developing subject 


throughout tho achool. Flrat 
appointment welcome. 


Apply by letter enclosing 
curriculum vitae, details or 
two rareraes and daytime tele- 
phone number to the Head- 
teacher. Mrs. R. Cairns, B.A., 
Burlington Danes Church of 
England Voluntary Aided 
School. Wood Lane, London 


WI2 0HR by 27th‘ August. 
1985.119478) 132622 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 


COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION DIVISION 
MAIDSTONE DIVISION 
CORNWALLIS SCHOOL 
Hubbard Lunc. Linton, 
Maidstone MBI7 4HX 
Required September 1085, for 
I yenr tninpurary appointment, 
a Scala I toacher of English 


NORTH BORDER 
COMPREHENSIVE 
SCHOOL 
Whltehouae Road, 
Blrcotcs, Doncaster ON 1 l 
BEF 


Mixed 750 fl 1 - 1B> 


throughout tho echool with 
some Htatory. 

Applications I m mad lately 
with CV ami mini’J* of two 
r, iter ”, <11 In the It end muster nt 
SiHim.I. t I 7 H94 , 132422 


OEOQRAPHY (Scale 1) 


A well quallflBil and en- 
ihuslnMllc tenwiarary 

tmnlmv |« roqulivij for 
Siipinmlier •»! Geography 
nnil Itiwnr schitul lulcnrated 
Simll’is. (or l nr 2 tortus ux 
covor for staff socondmont. 


Full time appointment pra- 
ferrod but part time appli- 
cants will alia be aoml- 
darod. A probationary 
taachor would ba afferad n 
permanent appointment 
with tho Authority. 


■rad but bar 
ita will at, 
rod. A 
ichor would 


probationary 
ba offarad n 


Appllration forms nvall- 
ablo (a.a.a.) rrom tho Head 
Taachor at tho School. 


An Equal Opportunity 
Bmptoyar. (19928) 138688 


BEXLEY LONDON BOROUGH 


The Borough has a few vacancies 
for teachers of the following 
subjects, some temporary and 
some permanent. 


ENGLISH, MATHS, BIOLOGY, 
R.E., FRENCH/GERMAN, 
CHEMISTRY, CDT, 
PHYSICS/CHEMISTRY. 


AoDllcatlon form and details ot vacancies 
available from Chief Education Officer lor 
Schools (T.7) Town Hall, Crayfbrd, 
DABTFORD, Kent, DAI 4EN, please enclose 

,8.8.8., , (Bllfl). 


,1 T*" ,, l ■ ,r, t »*•< 1 C’l.tf.V 

1 ihip-i '• iii?:- »*<•. ■, • , 

;«nn r.i • at r a r , 


HK 1-TON 


Ml' niOI’Ul.n AN firilttuicil 
III - SEI-TClN 

l.m Ail’ IN , (iMMIl l LI. 
SLC.-riNMAItY 
Hl:-AI)VKI( rbhMI NT 
I.ITHLHL \ NI 1 II IV, 1 1 ^r. || Od [. 
Stnrrlx Lane, i II li’Tlulul. 

I.lvir p<.i.l 1.21 ’Hill 
fl'.M 1*< I It A BY TEACHER fir 
r,r.Ofi It A l*HY iViialn 1, r”. 

qiilrt-d f.it ‘•f-jitcmtior 198 9. 
I ji 1 1 an 1 1 v fm term, tu 

lliroiiqlioiil tlin sihcj.jl. 

A |, i»ly li), liin<llu I’ll v to t Ilf 
ll’indiflui liiir. i-n.rlosi iia r.iicri- 
1 ulinn vitae, minirsnn'l aililrt-b- 
sc* of two roferet-a. and a.a.n. 


Home Economics 


Scale 1 Posts 


C: 1 u* 1 jig llutii • 23rd August 
I9H3. 1 I 7592, 132622 


Interested applicants should 
sand a curriculum vitae to the 
Headteacher (S.A.E.) as soon 
as possible. ( 19508) 15B633 


SHEFFIELD 
CITY OF SHEFFIELD 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
KING EDWARD VEI SCHOOL 
Glonaop Rond, fiheff In Id SI 0 
2PW 

11-18 mixed lomprohnnsive 
schuol of 1,900 pupils with 
300 In ttw, Sixth Form 
Required from SeiitemUnr. for 
one term only, a scale I teacher 
Ol Geography througnmil the 
toe range. Familiarity with 
O.Y.S.L. IS nsaentlal and tho 
'A 1 level cniirit follows (he 16 
- 19 Schools' Council Syllabus. 

The ability to toach ' A ' level 
Otology would be nn advan- 
tage. but Is not eBsantlal. 


LONDON 

lunar Loniliin Ediioititm 
Aulliurlty 

MUI.BERH V (S6) SCHOOL 
Rlr hard btrn’,1. Cum 11 if rrlul 
Road. Ltinilun LI 2JI* 

Tel- 01-790 6327 
Roll: 950 

lloud: Dnplin«- Gould 
Requlrrd from Sep, ember 
1985, part-liinu leal )icr >0.5) 
of lloini- Er.jnoniirs and 
Nocilluw ork. 

Application lorniS uvallable 
from: Tcathlng Staff. Di- 

visional Ofllro 3, Harford 
Street, MHe End. London El 

4PY. 

ILEA IS AN F.QUAL 
OPPORTUNITIES EM- 
PLOYER. ( I 9 1 441 133022 


Letters of application, with 
full C.V. and. names and 
addresses ol 2 ate dr- mil rn- 
[e roiis ahoiiM he asm to the 


Headteacher os soon as possi- 
ble. (194621 132622 


SOLIHULL 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
WHITES MORE SCHOOL 
Chepalhouae Road. Clinlmsley 
Wood, Birmingham B3 7 5 JS 
Tel: 770 4431 
TEACHER OF HOME . 
ECONOMICS Sr ale 1 
Required Tor Sepianibei* 1985 
In this 11 • IB all-ability 

School (or on 0 y*-«r. Initially. 

Apply by letter to tha Head 
Teacher entloalna c.v. and 
a.a.a. ( 19496} 135022 


History 


Scale 1 Posts 


Mathematics 


HARROW 


Scale 1 Posts 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
9ALVATORIAN COLLEGE 


High Ruud, Harrow Would. 

Middlesex 

Tel: 01-865 2706 
Required for September 1985 
a temporary tracher to loach 
History for l term, in thta 12 
-16 Catholic Boys V.A. 
School of 5 F.E. The candi- 
date will be expected to teach 
History throughout the 
school to level and 

C.S.E. level. 

Pleaso apply directly to the 
Headmaster with Curriculum 
Vitae and names of two re- 


fereea, as soon as possible. 
HARROW IB AN EQUAL 
7PORTUNITY EMPLOYER. 


OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER. 
<19489, 132828 


BERKSHIRE 

RYEISH GREEN SCHOOL 
Spencers Wood. Nr Readin,) 
RG7 1EP 
NOR: 650 

Required for Soptembor 
1983. a temporary tear her of 
Mathematics (Stale I). for 
one year. The person 
appointed will be expected to 
teach the subjoct at least to 
'O’ Level. 

Apply by letter, atatlng 
qualifications. Ininmtt nnd a 
curriculum vitae direct to the 
Headntamar ai the school. No 
Closing date. 

An Equal Opportunity Em- 
ployer. 119716} 133422 


AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 
QREENHILL UPPER (13-18) 
Fallnge Road. Rochdale 


Fallnge Road, Rochdale Tol: Rochdale 31248 

TEMPORARY CHEMISTRY SCALE 1 

required Immediately to leech up Vo 1 64 . The appointment Is lor oro term Initially. 

CRAFT, DESIGN AND TECHNOLOGY 

required lor September 1088- . 

The abWyfolMoh loafwoJoflytt IS* leydlftaannKaf. 

AppUcaUona for both poJta altouM be by Mtar epeeWoally addrmeed to Ifr JC 
fllmm, Deputy Head Teeolw, at Die echool, atallng detail* of ipe, aduoalton and 
eKperJenoe, together wilh the name end addraie of Iwo refareee ■■ eoon ■■ 
poialble. 


BROADFIELD UPPER (13-16) 

Nolaon Stroot, Roohdaw Tal: Rochdale 471M 

TEMPORARY MATHEMATICS 


TEMPORARY PART-TIME MUSIC 


OXFORDSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

OXFORD SCHOOL 

Olan villa Road, OxTord OX4 

BoVa Upper School (13- 18 
years) 6 8D Boys .... 

Required for September 1985 - 
Due to unexpected lllnaia. a 
Graduate Geographer able to 
teach across tha eoe and ability 
range and Join a well estab- 
lished and suacaaeful Depart- 
ment. . _ 


For 1 1* seulora per weak. 

WARDLE NIGH 

Blroti Road, Wardlo, Rochdale Tel: F 

3 temporary (eachlng poals raqufretf for Saptomber 1986. 

GENERAL SUBJECTS SCALE 1 

1 year temporary 

GENERAL SUBJECTS SCALE 1 


Toll Rochdale 73911 


1 term temporary 


ART SCALE 1 


1 term temporary 

An eWUy to wadi parouealofl vwdd be an advantage to any one of ihen poiti. 


AppUoatlom forUiapaate at Broadflakf upparand Ward la High Bchootealiouldba 
by latter to the raepectlva Head Teaohar at lha aolwof, giving datnlla of age, 
aduoatien and exeerJonce, togalher wflh lha nama and address ol two reler Me aa 


eduoatlon and axperJance, togalher wflh lha nama and address ol 
toon aa poaalbla. 







HKCONDAHY 

MATIIKMATICH 

cillllHllll-il 

CAMUHiD(;r;gi[[[tK 

«»ak-s?i;r <,HTiw,rv 

/ A 7. K »l.'NT SCHOOI, 
PE3 l, 6 , | r ^ UU,, ‘ J - 

« •'..m 1 *-? l!L r S’ ° r * 1 1 ! 9 1 1 aeina* 

S**? 1 •*■••11 «r Mi- M.II. 

Tnylur. O.A..J.P. 

GROUP || J 

PfW 1 . 1 ;" 1 fnr KHVicnilicr. 
flrai InuZ ;'."" 1 ” ,1,y '*•* 

,SMl". f,,Pr " f 
would yim plans,, rlnu Mn 
p'“V«Pc«r rhumunli 64 147 > | n 

aikl LOiifim, 

urn I fi!’" riHliiMnil rurrltii- 
i.irfr-iLi “ ,l « d thf " n*nn«f« nncl 
* of ,%vu refnf cus 


HARINGEY 

Progrnss with Humanity 

scHoot MOHE commi,n| ty 

W l |“7 , *fj 1 *' rn ,,u ' u1 ’ TrtUonliuni. 
T«l- 01 -BOO OHH4 
I I - I 8 Cn-cdneni/iinul . 

SchiinT ^ 1 v ° 1 C»Mnmui»li» 

gall 1300 u l til 1 SO in Hid 6 iJi 
• or fti 

Haadtanctinr: Hci«n Murmui 
itnnulrril for ono term from 
Mothamatlis 
bpeclollat to join a livery toum 
Si enlluiBiaaia who urc 

nav y “pproacliu*. to 
■lie laaclilng of Mathematics. 

*»y lottnr to tho 
H end touch nr within tnn days af 
this advortlAKniont giving t-ur- 
v,,a< *- «>cclal In tumble 
i , * r l,l0S "no ntltlrosapB of 
two rnfetror*. 

£30?/j: , 2ffi Pr,ur,,y A,,(uvan ™ 
London .Allowance t £ 1 .03 B I 
payable. ■ | 73 861 133422 


HIJltHISY 

l.'V'VA ritm roMMir n-.r. 

iiimsi.n. moil m ikiih. 

— him Ion icnnil. 1 1 ■!■-%(- 1 1 , 
WaikliMi. .Surrey 
i NUR aiinriiH noui 
i AniiihianiMtlnii Flurn- II i 
Sor.„ ,, |,ir* S.-II....I ,i M( | 

Hill HI fc>* liuril i 

Kucnilrrd for £ci>rninli«-r 1 985 a 

rnriA _ J ni, '-' ,l ' Tr for 
M A r H L M AT ICTS Vo ImulIi 
urrosn nil nlillitlui nnd ii'iki 
■ rorn ]2 ■ 1 6 . 

Apnllrui Ion Itirtns umi furth- 
er ilntoils from JU-jdia.irlu-r, 
Mrs. S.E.A. Will Inirn , T,.|- 

<178031 133422 

WAKEFIELD 

vjjy.m: Wakefield 

M^THOPOMTAIM D, STRICT 
sciicIol ,E r STONE HlOlf 

i I 2 - 16 ) 380 on roll 
RequlrnU ror September. 1983 
a arala 1 laachar of Matliinnu- 
Mrs wrih ability ro IpacIi tu "O' 

aN l E 0 , v EA T n E ffi- A " Y FOn 

PONT RFK ACT K!NGS 

(11 - I Si 74 7 on roll 
JloquIrnJ for S«piambar. I 986 
1 ei- of M a tli e in n- 

tlcti. Tnnipornry far ana term 
only. 

S'CASTLCFOniJ HHi I( 

SCHOOL 

<12 - I S.i 1 2 I S on roll 
Itnouli-nd fur Scptunibor. 1985 
1 t«a«=her of Mntlioma- 
tlca. Tli |» |<« n temporary non I 
to cover lor niatnriilty luuve. 

Applies! Umi Torms avnllnliie, 
on ratelpt of a ntamped uclili ua- 
J, r J„ from Clilef 

Educnilori Officer. Ediirnilon 
Onpartiiioni. H. Bund Street. 
waKoilnld, to t»o ret ii riled nu 
‘f'.f.f 28 th AUHIIst 19 85. 

< 19306 1 133422 


Music 

Scale 1 Posts 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

Aii Equal Opportunity 
Employor 

JOHN FEKNELEV IHGII 
Sea I To rd Kond, Mellon 
Mowbray. Lilies. LEI3 
I LH 

■ I 1 - 14 High! 

Hall 56 7 
MUSIC SCALE 1 

Required August or 
4 “ouary for acudomlc year 
1985/6, half time leaclier 
of music . Interest In in- 
struniDiilal work an advan- 
tage. 

Please contact the Head- 
toaclidr far further details 
.. application forms 
(SAE). 119513) 133822 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

COUNTV COUNCIL 

An Equal Opportunity 
Employor 

HAMILTON SCHOOL 
Kelatiam Lane Want . 
Leicester LE3 1 RT 

< 1 1 ■ 16 Secondary i 

Roll 796 

ma THEM a TICS/OCEA 
POST SCALE 1 

^ A '■Oust for one 
your r possibly 2 yearn j to 
* a « b ^Mathomatlce- anS 

fiS. in roi«i- 

“? n (J -OKlocd Coi-tlMca** 

• menu *" 0 * 1 ' 0 " 1 * 1 

WS«..fBWK tan ,'sssl 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

An Equal Opportunity 
Employer 

THE BRQCKINQTON 
' COLLEOE 
■ * a Endorby, 

Leicester LE9 5 La 

111 - 14 HlDhl 

BOYS PE/OEOG RAPHV i 
MATHEMATICS 

. Pleese see under Satan. 

HonnriV5l , 9? h¥i,CB S^ s u 4 ^ 


NORFOLK 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
d E e D p^^ t 

'fflrp^ D BTL h,,m 

RullMSSOM.xod^Croup 

n.m?S’L^ v latter, giving 
Pf two referooi ojld 
curriculum vitae to the 
Hendmasisr as eaon ae 
posslhle . (173891 133492 


SUFFOLK . 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
STOKE HIGH SCHOOL 
IPa l apiL ,al, AppPO " ch ' Ipawleh 

roliaia T,,, ‘ 0d comBP ® h °n B lve, 
Required Soplemban i aott 

T?fflrSrli rt 1 ?+ MATftBMA* 
TJ”® f s 5? , ° * » *«• teach the full 
, °f *fl*B and abilities 

Including examination work, 
Yli* school has excellent corn. 
P“‘“ r end eatablletiad 
I?l5? rvleo tp *‘ntna coureaa for 
■ atnff on- computera. end in* 
*®r«« In this area would ho an 
advantage, initially a temper- 
■J^^eppolntmeut of one term 


~H~“. "TTKa %'&% : 
ste'i. %H'|S 


LONDON 
LfUSIC SCALE I 
Wonted for Spptnmlior, 1985 
“Cnln I teacher or claanroom 
n three years; 

pulillr mramf not Ion work In 
upper school. Dynamic da. 
partniant offering wide ran Re 
S£ ®* ,rn <urrlcular music, 
nrst appoluiment welcome. 

,,y J®ttor enclnalng 
curriculum vitae, details of 
two referees and daytime 
telephone number to ¥ the 

Headteacher. Mrs R. Co Ifni? 
H.A.. Burlington Danes 

Aid'sH * 1 Voluntary 

Aided School . Wood Lane 
London W12 OHR by 27M, 
August. 1085. (19477)133828 


Modern Languages 
Scale 1 Posts 


BARNET 

LONDON BOROLIG H 
school " 1 county high 

OrariOH Hun aat Mount anr| 

Londo n*N \vV" 4 ijl n 1 ' M,M HI "- 

Tel: 01-939 0017 

TnrLLI I 6 !?' ■ at * t!l Form 290 

rormaarrom merger or Moat 

14,11 Senior and 
jL'JfjAfjF HlBli Behoofs in 1984 
Required January, 1986 . or 

LINGUIST 0 V rl 1 ,'?. b l0 j MODERN 
F nENrH T „ ► S . c ° 1 “ 11 ta teach 
GERXl^li C- level . 

tn«o. MAN 1 O. level an udvnn- 

„J." approved caaea aaalstance 
otvon towards the pay* 

T archer ' c ? v . 

tffi&iV two 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

eR l yer [ ; ortijn,tv 

BHETTON WOODS 
E°MMUN IT Y SCHOOL 
8 DF n * 4 "®*® r Boro ug li PE 3 

WSftP'PHBh 266973 

srfcVEwSfi ■ 

1 * ■ Number on roll: 

for September . 
1985 .* German/French - Scale 

R .!*r« 5 ton Woode Community 
School openad i n I 977 u ii 
' *° tha promotion of 

52 SR!L® hanBlv * v »Ufl 9 and the 

-S«iSFo“? ne of 

JRS'SfisaBiaSBna: 

133629 

harrow 

lALVATOn?A^^L T E T G E K 

MWdllSSS- Hw ™wWeald* 

Tel: 0 1*833 a ?06 

LEICESTERSH tRE ' 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

An Equal Opportunity 
Employer 

HODERTSMYTH UPPER 

Herh J? !i* • Market 

Harborough, Laic a. LE6 

■ JH 

1 14 - IS Uppari 
Roll 1930 
FRENCH SCALE 1 

for*onof year . WyftS, - 

dl^r^a^°- 

,/sstI ; 


IjEIC'ESTERSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

Aii F.uuui Oppnriunlty 
” Einpluyor 

THE BROCKINGTON 
COLLEGE 

. Mill Lane. Endorby. 

Leicester LEO 5LG 

l I I - 14 High) 

Roll 751) 

no Y5 PE/C EOG HA PHY< 
MATHEMATICS SCALE I 

Konulrod August rur ono 
year suitably qualified 
tnnehur for Dnya PK/ 
Gain ns/or Mathematics/ 
uronrnphy . 

JMousa contact the Head- 
teacher for furthar details 
nnd application rorms 
I SAE). (195171 134222 

SUFFOLK 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

i^„ J 0 ° 0 H L NLEMAN,,IGH 

Wnplfleicl Rood, Becrlea NR34 

11-18:1116 Pupils 
Head: Mr. 1 , Sargen 
p."S“ lr « d ^ror September, 
1283. teacher of boys' P.E. 

Sf'i 1 la 1 . 

Write urgently for details 
mill iippllcntlon rorm to Hnail- 
Icachorut the school. 

<19 703 1 134222 

WAKEFIELD 

CITY OF WAKEFIELD 

COUNCrL >LITAN DISTR, CT 
CASTL.EFORD HIGH 

HennULW 10 ? 1 ' ,2,5m toll 

for September 1983 a 
stale 1 teacher for Bovs 
P 1 ”'” 1 Education. Tempo:. 
nry for one term only. 

,ormH avDllnblu. 
on receipt or a stamped addres- 
end ouvolopa. from Chief 
Education Officer. Education 

Wnk«r ni?i nt i 8 i. Bond StPBD " 
vvakeilalil, to bo returned no 

McpTnal * 11 B8th A,| 0ua‘ 1883. 

< I S3 03 I 134232 


THET.^EDCCAT.ON ALSWPLEMi ^ 77 gp^THER 


BRENT 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
BRENT 

AYLESTONE COMMUNITY 
SCHOOL 

Ayles tana Avenue. NWfi 7 An 
Tel: 01-451 00B8 
(Roll: 700 day pupils. 150 
adult day students. 1500 
Evening adult atudunta. Social 

f irlnrlty school) 
lead: Brian Farinlner, □. A. 
(inquired for Septombar 1 983 
A graduate SCIENCE 

TEACHER (Scale 1) who will 
be requlrnd 10 toacli General 
Scionco to the lower years plus 
have t hr opportunity to lunch 
soma examination clauses | n 
his/her spnrlallsm. 

This post has been i-rentnd 
oni'iiUBn of the liicrnuslnn 
popularity of Science In thu 
Sixth Form. 

Ayl 9 VP no *“ unique in that 
soma ISO part time adult stll- 
dnnta work with thu Sixth 
; or 7 , n 2L , Hj« OB 11 p ,,r »« scheme, 
for 1985/86 an uJiliiiniial allo- 
wance of £300 p.n. In nvallnlilu 
to thuan iicroptlng llexlblu 
working nrrniiqomcuts, 

Application forma (snu) 
° 5 ,tl U , J a,,ie from the Director 
or Education, P O Box 1 
Chesterfield House, 9 Park 
Laun. Wembley, H Ay 7RW re- 
turnable by 27 August 1985. 

Allowance of 
£1.038 per annum Is payable, 
urant In an Equal Opportuni- 
ties employer. 

Brunt la fundamentally com- 
mitted to Multl-Culturnl 
Education. | 1 8498) 134 822 


KENYA 

TUTOlf S 014 CHEMlSTnv 
See Kenya. ( 19473 , , a4gft 


LANZAROTE 

pbt V i7n^ V ^vlH? t0 

Raquii.Vd 1 ?^! °" lb " 
avrai 

|S2chn ? , ? l l p h - (0 

T n g'\?‘i Too? k hoJ Avel '« 1 S 

Teacher with . Pflnwt. 


jail Uian by Sublnct 

ossification 


iwTsiSt 

J'J'J’vvlednn of SMnlsi, *- 

according "u, Jh? s nern,lo " f |i SAFfO®® 

t,0 '« ,r»V ■«!% *“*1* «£ gJoPOLITANBOROUCil! 

maa 8 1 02a4 ,r 0 I ? 1 , l 1 *V Pal. 3 JpaTION DBPARTM ENT 
Hogy E. Cnlenln u! 1119 ^Siidfor 8 optanil»nr IUH5 
cifR C, rj ' j^«rt 0 o , 5 , o H i¥ 8 ° n “ SBWaBmAII SCHOOL 

lands . U ( 2 0 > 7 1 ol^° to ' Co "»ry ri h! Bala. Munrheatur 

13481] 


BUCKINGH AMSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

i&PLo?EE ORTUNITY 

SCHoSL URVCRAMMAn 

WaltonHoBd. Aylesbury. 

Headteacher; K.D. Smith, 

M.A. (Cantab) 

form ) 1 200 boyB<9 °° ln Sixth 
SCALE 1 

Required September 1983 or 
as soon as possible thereafter , 
MiqTnv 0 ? lonelier of CHE- 

Sta n dnrr, ' to i aBch * A ' level 
standard . New Chamlstrv 
Laboratorlea available. oUor- 
inH 1 excellent racllitlee. 

ABalatance with romovul ox* 
cases? “ n,von 1,1 approved 
n«* p P. ,, '? ,,on by letter in the 

tMli « l .,H t (h nC0 ' nlvlnB ru, l do- 
calls and the namos ond addrns- 

the raloraoa - direct to 

1 lftqnTi UteBchM nl ,ho school. 
1185071 134822 


Physical Education 
Seals 1 Posts 


ESSEX 

MOU L s„ AM „ |c „ school 
• rl!?*! «« 51"' .Chelmsford 
Pal: (02451 26010 1 
1 Roll 1 6 OO 1 
TEACHER OF GIRLS’ 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

sr 

i£°f* whom further Uotalls 

TKrffiv&t 1 ”* ‘ ,QO,scn5 

(197141 134222 


HARINGEY 

Progresit with Humanity 
school MORB community 

Oledeamarn Road. 
Tattanhnm, N13 6 TI 
Tpl: 01-S06 0B84 
i*. ■ J® Co-educational. 
SchSo|°" BlVO ' Community 

Forip 1 300 wUI * 150 In lha 

nJ5SiS55 h °ftir H *i ,Bn y51? r, ?™m 

range! 

Sfii “Pnt{ , i p *V ! " 1 uS? ViuS, B "SS5 
3dire r SiSS°Vr 8 “"a ME.« ond 
6ao d /£276. rlOP,ty Allawa «i«i 
A,IOWOn c a 

• II 7380) 134222 


Religious Education 
Scalel Posts 


HUMBERSIDE 

£ 2 . L J£f TV council 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

WMlSBfiaiSoL 

tWK&ft- 841 ' Brld,inaton 

(Co-educotlonal 

comprehc^.lvo. H.^vnur,,. 

SCALE 1 ? 08 EDUCATION - 

? 383 ,P S ,l f -«i 1 r S r Soptenibar, 
Studl'ea to . *IS r of Hallgliiue 
do p ar^fiie n t lo n °» a *P«ndlnn 

#;SSS 

t,348a » 134422 


KENT 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

iny a t iK tR ” d " Bh » 8 ' 4 aA% 


Science 

Scale 2 Posts and above 

BROMLEY 

LONDON DOROUD” OF 

■““"iKSJiSTj.'g""'™- 

!“»! 5 S?-"K , SSSS.rS: 


1885 or an ■A#r„ -■MiBmDBP 

Should be rotnSi-H ^ or ma 
Auguat 1988. Pl ** d by ■■*•» 
8148> 134820 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

An Equal Opportunity 
Employar 

MILT ON SCHOOL 
Kayham Lena West, • 
Lelcseter LEO 1 rt 

ill * 16 Secondary) ■ 

. Roll 790 


PHV81CALKDUCATION 

Ol?is' ‘pRn'SS 6 !? tB«oher of 
utris PE and Dance up to IB 

5!a5-S** am,n V lon iBvel re? 

paaalble? 0m A “ Buat *®M H 

iihil 


Scalel Posts 

BARNET 

borough 

ij?iSsrL DouaLA 8 “«c. 

: &d'i t n 0 a?S§ 4 ' P *" e h 1 «». 

V°A °ii". 44 2 59 * 1 

tisdSSRSES 5 ^- 

usaoi.-iiKirfvMfcPtt 

maternity leave * *£ cov«r 

% P a? 1 3 t ^d VV i^S' ,, 

to Years a £$ «$**** ScftncS 

Too oho r Wlth^iy'fi 8 'Head- 

134882 


ESSEX 

MOULSHAM high school 
B rian Cloee, Chelmsford 
Tel :,02431 260101 

(Roll 1 600) 

TEACHER OF PHYSICS. Scale 

S^dlred September, 1983 , a 
To “chor In n well- 

p 2 ?tm«u. n,,U “ UCL ■ as -'“ , »•*- 

clJdlnu'c 9 v 0 ^«S p|,,l^,,l,t,,, ln * 
rufereev "lA a » d ,,amo » Of two 
to _ ll,u Headteacher 


HARINGEY 

Prog runs with Humunlty 

school MORE community 

N 1 < 7 , 6TJ Qra RobU - Toitonhnm. 
Tel: 01-800 OSB4 
n!..V,l^i; a - od . ,,rntlo nul 1 
SchSST * ,,,1 “ Ivo, Community 

Form 300 w,lh 150 111 the 6tli 
y°S d toachor ; Helen Marmot 

c i a 1 ! 1 st" 9 c a i i 

FHcultuSr , °dh | ng. succoaeru] 

opened during lSS * 8 Wl '* h ° 
£201«B7«. ° r ' ty AlloWMt -: 
Payable?” Allowan = a (£1.038) 

" 7B8S » 134822 


HARINGEY 

ProgrBea with Humanity 

SCHo“ MORB COMMUNITY 

°l“deam°ro Road. 

Tottenham, Nlfl 6 T 1 

Tell .01-806' 0884 

Fo™ °° W,th 150 ,n tba 3th 

fisessSS ?" 1 ssr y *?«o& 

wtwafS 

s h .*«"ir7r^'” r !!“‘'' h "" r *-s 

161.03BI peyeble. 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

A " * u A3ag*** . 

THE CITY OF 

SP EN C E F?Ild E ^HOOL 

(11 • 16 Secondary) 
Rail 1033 

PHVS^I/ELECTRONICS 

Auguat for one 

Er c ^on7c C s , ’ B J 0 ° r .^' 1 ^ ] 

and CSE. ( ■ A’ lavol PhS' 
Sica aval lab Id), pnft fim« 
p hyalca or E ae ! 
tfonica considered. 

?s^ E ,.^^v, lon ,te| 


LINCOLNSHIRE 

TEMPORARY TEACHER 

LI N CO LN VAR BOROUGH 
HIGH SCHOOL 

BURNHAM SCALE 1 
NOR 1080 

1 oS5 qu i rnd ,ur January 
Temporary Teacher 
of Sciences, preferably able 
to toach Physics to GCE 'O’ 
leva! and *A’ level, but 
from olhar 
?.,iM n . ID Science Candidate* 
>*•11 l,f » conaldorod. Poisl- 
u *Dty of permanent 
appolutiunut. 

Applications Ly Letter lo 
the Hundinaatnr at th* 
aulinul, itlsnliolnie Road. 
Lincoln LN 1 3SP. Cloaini 
iVt *,?— 30 August 1985. 
M 950(1) 134831 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

NORTH BORDER 
COMPREHENSIVE 
SCHOOL 
Whltohonea Road, 
nii-cates. Doncaetnr DN1I 
8 EF 

Mixed 750 ill - 18) 

SCIENCE (Scale I) 

A wall qualified and an* 
thuslnailc temporary 

taaclier la required ref 
September for e ana year 
appointment as cover lor 
atnff secondment. AblHlF,*® 
teach Junior Mathematlca 
would be nn advantage. Full 

time appointment prefarrea 

but part time applicant will 
■ Iso be considered. A prob- 
ationary teacher would Be 

offered a permanent 

appointment with the Au- 
thority. 

Application forms a;*U' 
able (s.a.e.) from tha Head 
Teacher at tho School. 

B« A pV??. , vi , 97 ffnswi 


ffflRTFORDSHIRE 

Sow3SSL Aa “awksmoor 

f-guir A l, ? W ft, n r°* £ |= 8 F-a 
|u.f?ti A l S? • 2 ;!=tft f i • 

fo/'&s gsis y .?i”r P i*^“ 

m- ,?d 

standard. Bn€4 A level 

s^&ssss^r twtSdu ,o r r . m - 1 

“1 rafeceas ehn<MH* ? duc atlon- 
*ha Headrn aat an W - . b ®. ? a n 1 
Possible. tlBlSO, "!§3 b2"2 


OXFORDSHIRE 

THE ABBEY SCHOOL 
Barinsriold. Oxford OX9 8L3 
11 - ISCamp. . • 

Required for September 18M 
for one year only e temporary 
teacher or chemistry, ru” or . 
part time by negotiation. 

Applications as soon •* ■ 

E oaelble to the Haadteaclier, , 
y letter. Including 1 full C.v- i 
nnd names and aadressee “J -1 

two rafareos. SAE pleasa Tel* t l 

phono enqulrlse wol ^aD?' < 
Clifton Hampden , 

( 1 9153) 13489* 4 


WAKEFIELD 

CITY OF WAKEFIELD _ 
METROPOLITAN DISTRI 1 - 7 
COUNCIL c . 

ST. THOMAS A BBCKETR- 1 - 

HIGH SCHOOL 
Wakefield 

388 on roll • .gag, 

teacher of Chemistry with rm 
■ice, Scale 1 . llah i«. 

Application forms avaiiav 
on receipt of a stamped aoo^ 


fijuna. Bala. Munrlinator 

!£uj| A pHY 8 Ica 

JSmicH Physlca throughout 

SSSool at "O' ‘A’ love I 

irplsrd. 

jtlXCRAMMAR SCHOOL 

g„PPA RTT, MU, 
JKiduita to teach up lo ’A’ 

id lUndard, 

tnalicadon forma ftir both 
•fit available from Thu Cliicl 
lueilloo Officer. Tuwu Hull. 
S^Uincheater. M33 IYH. 
■d- 061 -973 223i. Ext . 3126. 
canplBled applicntioitH rn- 
^ubla to the Hand nt tli« 

‘floiina Data: 30th Auuuat 
1115.(197111 1 35622 


ttK.*ssas,-g®ffi!f 

Beptombrn- 1905 fo P f ^l 

sas®es 

Appllcatlona, In wrltinn 

» &, - TW-WSA 

133622 


Sixth Form and 
Tertiary Colleges 


Scalel Posts 


RICHMOND 
UPON THAMES 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
RICHMOND UPON 
THAMES 

RICHMOND UPON 
THAMES COLLEGE 
(TERTIARY) 

■ c l of C| S lrBl1 rof Snptomher 
1 9 ■ Temporary Lecturer 1 

In Sociology. 

For details please refer 
to Further Education Set- 
tlon. ■ 19491 > 1 40022 


NawMossford, Barkingside 

ASSISTANT TEACHER 

Burnham 1 + SSA £645 -h London Weighting 

Required for January 1 986 an Assistant Teacher for this 4.s 
residential special school for physically and multiply 
handicapped children. 

Training and/or oxporisnee In teaching those with sovere 
learning difficulties and an ability to offer skills in music 
wauld ba an advantage. 

bmsrdo '8 Is a Christian child cara organisation and offers 
conditions of sorvico broadly in line with local authorities. 
Application for posts are welcomed from persons 
^respective of disability, marital status, sex or race. 
Transferable pension. 

i Applications to: Elwyn Owens, Divisional Director, 
i bfldon Division, Tanners Lone, Barkingside, Ilford, Essex. 
)’* 01 551 0011 

Enquiries to: Roy Dorsy, Principal, New Mossford, Civic 
ny, Barkingside Tol: 01 551 4456 

(BMO) 

0 Barnardos 


Ointments in 


SjjBOial Education Commercial Subjects Physical Education 


Scalel Posts 

BERKSHIRE 

o°f"£e E r CPER,ence 

varlstv^?^. pBr,, ‘- 1 , P»tt! in £ 
vu. of . Placements. 

win, SES iewunn 

and iSSL.«ft nde "«, “foray 

thu lo dnvslap 

V'li.p 

“"aBas 

llcniice Is essnnllnl . H 

. JT or Bn Informal (llectiiBlcn 

issa.-s-asMi" Bctho1 s « 

ual Seclloii, Bracknell Social 

Skimpntl Hill Lans, Brarknnll. 
U "r l f^-i][S l: ^ B r“ ck A ,an 426011. 

d otex 2nd Ssptem- 
bar. 1985. ( 19520) 160022 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

TRINITY R.C. (AIDED) 
COMPREHENSIVE 

„ , SCHOOL 

Beuchdale Road. Aspley. 

Nottingham NOB 3EZ 

Mixed 650 (11 - 18) 

SPECIAL NEEDS AND 
□ IRLS' PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION (Scsle 1) 

A Temporary tearhor Is 
roqulrod For Septamber as 
cover for maternity Inave. 

Application Torms avail- 
able is. a. e.) from tho Head 
Toacliar at the School. 

All Equal Opportunity 
Employor. ( 19718) 160022 




mmmam 



Regional Council 


latlnt, 
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R RECEIPT 01 
IS MONDAY 9 


iffil 




on receipt w. *...... r rntn 

■ed envelope. from "!| 0 o 
Education Officer, Edue"' 1 ",. 
Denartmint. 8 . Bond Stf e " . 


MuuvHiiDn I itori **.*■ 

Department. 8 , Bopd BWJ 
Wakefield, to bo returB*| a ^ 
later than 98th August^^gag 


m COMPUTER STUDIES -ronfAfl academy 
uu BUSINESS STUDIES -AXGuswvisiON 
SS MATHEMATICS - ^ mwaER ^.^ 
ip] MATHEMATICS - ; 

[Pi MATHEMATICS - PERTH ORAMMAfl BCHOPL 

o3SS E«w— aSSSSST*. PHI BW 


Other Assistants 


CAMBHIUGE 
BROIIKSIDE COLl.Ur.E 
Cumlirlilgn 

Require* i|i| H lirii:il Lbuchera 
of Dlflcn Praitlr,, (Hnluclinti 
Wl* and Telex I . T vim: wrlllnu 
and Pitman 2000 Sliurthanrl 
lor September 1985. 

Apply in writing with CV 

SP„ *•““<• “! DtparimoiH, 

BroakiMo Secretarial Col- 
rnS' . Cum brl.l, i* 

CB2 IJE. (197331 181824 


Computer Studies 
Other Assistants 


SURREY 

W1SPERS SCHOOL 
Haslemere. Surrey 
?nni lIrod for September. 
1983 a part-time teacher of 
Computer Studies. Thn 
chosen applicant will be ro- 
sponalble for studios from 
first ye«r up to 'O' Invel; 
ability to tench up to 'A' 
level would bo an advantage. 
Tha school possnsses a wall- 
equipped computnr room. 

Winners School Is nn Inda. 
pondnnt Boarding School (dr 
190 girls from thu ages or ll 
- IB. 

Applications to the llnad- 
mostar. tiicliMInn C.V. and 
names of two referees. Uur- 
liham Scale One. 

(19701) 182024 


Mathematics 
Other Assistants 


Independent Schools 

By Subject Classification 

Glassies 

Other Assistants 


RBQUIRID SEPTEMBER 

pnrl-llinn graduate Latin up 
li> O l.nvol. lutlap. Belli. 
Ninilli Iliii'kx. Apply Princip- 
al. Unx TEfi 08416. Priory 
lloiiNn. Rt John’s Lana. 
i:clM4liX. (08793) 181624 


CARLISLE 

Young graduate re- 
quired from September. 
1983 to leech 

Mathemailcs/Pliyslcn. This 
post Is residential . 

Apply to Chairman of 
the Dourd of Govornura, 
Limn Houki School, Holm 
Hill. Tlnlslnn. Curllnlo . 
(179001 IQ3424 


Other Assistants 


LONDON WC I 

Rn'liilrnd fur Huptoniber 
u ru tin in I r. year utpii Hull cod 
tutor fr,r I’/T puM tu Inui h 'O’ 
and 'A' level statistics. 

Fur liitf-rt low i>lnnne write 
-int itisi ii n Curriculum VI tar, 
r.hiiirnl G.C.R. Tutorial Col- 
leur . 8 ll*irl»rand St . Lundun 
WC 1 . Tel: 01-278 66^2 [uppu- 
sllu lliihscll bliuure Slutiani. 
I I 7 RBB I I 84224 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
POTTER SPUR Y LODGE 
Tuwccatnr. Northamptonshire 
NN13 7LL 

1 Potterspury Lodgn* Recog- 
nised Independcrnt school far 
Intelligent emotionally dis- 
turbed chlldron uaoii 8-17 
requlrnn a PE/Oym. teacher for 
September . 

A n added Science or Art 
qualification would bn useful. 

P lease apply to Mrs. H.M. 
□rl co. Principal at the above 
address. (19449) 184224 


STAFFORDSHIRE 
ABBOTS BROMLEY (SCHOOL 
OFS.HAny AND -9. ANNE) 
RuMBley. Staffs. 

(Woodard Corporation! 
Full-time l’.E. Specialist (Lac- 
rnnfte, and other names) with 
active Interaal In hoarding 
aclioul Ilia, required in 
September 1985. Accommoda- 
tion Available. 

Apply for an Application 
Form to tint lleodRilstreas. Tel: 
1 02 83 840232) . 

1197101 1B4224 


SUFFOLK 
STOKE COLLEGE 
Stoke by Clarn, Sudbury 
Tel: Clare (0787) 27814 I 
Co-eil day and weekly btiordliifi 
sclmal (4 yuarx - A -I uvol ) 

P.E. Teacher required Septem- 
ber. Muat be willing ta loach 
another subject, preferably 
Biology. Burnham Salary with 
ovoracele. 

Applications In writing, giv- 
ing names and telephone num- 
ber of two referees, to the 
Headniastnr . Telephone an- 

3 Ulrica arter hours (0787) 
775S4.(19433i 184224 


SUFFOLK 

Teacher required from Septem- 
ber 1 985 - senior games 

i rootball/hockey/cricket) and 
soma Maths. 

Write, with C.V., to Head- 
master, Evers ley School, 
Southwold. Suffolk. 

(194331 184224 


Other Assistants 


Science 

Other Assistants 


KENYA 

PIIYSICb OH CHEMISTRY 
TUTOR 

.Stsu Kenya. , 1947 1 1 IB4824 


LONDON W 10 

Two full-ilmb feathers re- 
quired for -Sep) umber. 1983. I 
Mathematics, nurn applied sta- 
tistic*. et A level. 3. Physic* 
and Mathoniutlr.i nt o love). 
Cluas sice la about fi/7 stu- 
dents. Quel ideations re- 
quired: at least 2 c Hi degree. 

Please at-iid c.v. with names 
and audreeses of 2 work/ 
educational rafaroes to Mod- 
ern Tutorial College. 2 <li Kll- 
hurn Lane. London VVlO. or 
Tel . 0 I -960 5899. 

(17884) 184824 

REQUIRED SEPTEMBER 

part-time oraduaia Chemis- 
try A Level. Indep. Schl. 
Apply Principal. Hex TES 
0O4 1 7. Priury llr,iiae. St 
John's Lone. EC 1 M 4SX. 
(08794) -184824 


Social Studies 
Other Assistants 


8URREY 
THE AMERICAN 
COMMUNITY SCHOOLS 
Cabham, Surrey 
Require for September 1983. 
ASSOCIATE ACADEMIC 

DEAN/SOCIAL STUDIES 

TEACHER to assist In coun- 
selling 9 • lO grade students. 
Particular rnapuiialblllty for 
High School girls.- Half time 
taachltig committed in History 
and Psychology. Qualified, 
candidates. 

Then telephone Mr Toxe. 
Hlph School Principal. Cobh am 
,0932) 67231. American Com- 
munity Schools, Portsmouth 
Road. Cobham, Surrey KT1 1 
1BL. (17896) 183024 


Modern Languages 
Other Assistants 


HAMPSHIRE 

Required Septembor rasldont 
teacher far French to 'O' 
Laval and Junior Latin. In- 
terest In games nn aaaat. 
Dudes with boy boarders. 
Co -educational Day end 
Boarding School. 

Apply in writing Head- 
master, Hi Ison College,. Oak- 
ley Hell, Basingstoke, Hants. 
RG23 7&J. (18730) 183624 


LONDON INTERNATIONAL 
COLLEGE N7 

HEAD OF 
COMPUTERS 
STUDIES 

The college Is urgently seeking a qualified individual 
to take over this well-established and expanding 
department. Would suit applicant with one or two 
years teaching experience. Salary circa £14,000, but 
can go higher for, the right applicant. 

Please write or telephone without delay Dr. J. P. 
Harris, London International College, 67-83 
Seven Slaters Road, London N7 6BU 
Tel: 01-713 9720 

<91 W] 



TEACHER OF 
FRENCH & SPANISH 

Unexpected and unfortunate personal circumstances hava 
obliged our teaofier of French and Spanish to leave us 
suddenly. 

So:- for Septamber we need someone, full-time, to teach 
these subjects up to 'O' level. 

Bowbrook Is a smell (200 pupils), Independent co-educa- 
tlonal day school with a caring atmosphere and high stan- 
dards. Classes are small, parents supportive, and the 
school Is In a pleasant rural location. 

If you would like to |oin this really successful establishment 
please telephone either, The Principal, Peter R, Langham 
or Tha Head, John Slyler In order to outline your qualifica- 
tion's and experience. 

Bowbrook School, Hartlebury, 

Kidderminster. 

Wore*. DY11 7TE 


Telephone: 0280 250259 


Bowbrook I I School v 
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Other lhan by Subject 

Other than by Subject 

Colleges of Further 

Classification 

Classification 

Education 

Other Assistants 

Other Assistants 

Other Appointments 


EASTSUSSEX 

Indupr-niliMit Rnardlrm And liuv 
"rhitnj (or (i Iris i9 . |bi re- 
quires fur Sf-uiemlirr, 1085 
pro dii ate lor 'O' levm Chrmli- 
fr>-, I nuln <1 lid M at h nnm 1 1 1 s. 
D uriilian) Scult, 1. 

.. Appli- m wrlilnu to Die 
Hrnihnlstress wltli mil C.V. 
and iiaini-a. a'lclri'ssas and tr-io. 
phoiiD minilmr of two rernram. 
Ton Convent or Our Lady. | it 
Fllahani Roml, Si. Loonarils- 
En ** Slime* TN3B OFF. 
H9440) IH^AKi 


LONDON N7 

LONDON 

INTEIINATIONSLAL 

COLLEGE 

N7 

The enllene la nrnonily seek- 
ing full and part-time lactur- 
rrs in Ihn following 
SUliJnr Is; • 

1 ■ Markntliin 

2 i Ms uaiM-in** lit 

3) Carrorsii' Stmleuj' 

4> Ecanunifi.a 

Please write or Ipli-plione 
without delay Ur J.P. Harris. 
London Internntlonnl Col- 
lege. *7-83 Seven Sisters 
Road. London N7 6BU. Tb|- 
HI-263 0729. (178911 1H3624 


CROYDON 


,< ‘ ri r V r ember 

1985 a <iu a! If ic (I Ipnilirr 
fur n small rlnss of A 
year-oldn. 


Burnham Stale vvllh 
London Allowance. 

1*1 ease apply in writ Inn 
wjtli nnd your tole- 

B hone number ro The 
endm aster. Win ran 

school. 203 Addlacmnbn 
K . < 2. a . d .-_ Croydon CHO 6SP. 
(191431 205624 


LONDON WCI 

I (non I red for academic year 
starting Seiitombor oxperl- 
enccil tutors for F/T posts to 
leach 'O' level computer stu- 
dios und niullin. nnd 'A' level 
Economic*. 

For Interview plounr- write 
enciOAliin Curriculum Vliuc. 
Central C.C.C. Tutorial Col. 
j p.O® ■ a Hnrbraiirt St, London 
WCI. Tel: 01-274 6622. 

(apposite Jiutppi] Square Sta- 
ir on 1. r 178691 388624 


SURREY 

IiAfiHUE WOLAND AMERICAN 

DLHOU Li 

Has opening for the following 

S oaitlona • starting Bth 
eptcmbrr 1985. 

** 1) Residential Nurse (ra- 

aponslblltles to be Shared 
With another nurse). 

3) Teacher or Spanish and 
Fronch for students 34 - is. 
Please send letter of In- 
»" d c.\. to Headmaa- 
E A9. lB n5* Amarlcan 
School, Coldharbour Lane, 

J* h «K"P.?; 5l ' rre v Twao hte. 

(19448) 185634 


Preparatory Schools 
By Subject Clas sHIcatlon 
History 

Other Assistants 

HARROW 

">*!» »oy. ; wriM 


HAMPSHIRE 

MAflSH COURT 
Stoi kbrldge 

IAPS Co-Ed. 

Young qualified teacher 
required in January for en- 
try form of 7 - 8 ynar olds, 
who occupy about 2/3 of 
tear hi mi tfmn . the remain- 
der being with slightly old- 
er children. Mainly liuard- 
fnp Preparatory School near 
Winchester. Sulks bury and 
Southampton, with 90 boys 
and 40 ijfrls. Lovely build- 
Inn. happy atmosphere, de- 
light fill country netting. 

accommodation 

DvallabJe. 

Ability to Loach rompulcr 
studies is deal i-nble. 

Some responsibility for 
t'fj*' woirnra and games. 
Ability f it drama, gymnas- 
tfca, not bn II and needle- 
work would bit useful, in- 
volvement with oil children 
“f***fls Burnham- based scale 
plus Immense satisfaction. 

Apply in writing, with 
£r. v -. Jiving 2 references 
to: E.O. Broad bone, Heod- 
■ , . Marsh Court. 
"‘Sgfebrldge. Hampshire. 

( 1 7886) 205624 


HARROW 

,or September. A 
teacher for a small class of 9 - 7 
iS nr <>•**■! Musical talents an 
Advnntig« k 

Apply with C.v. and name, 
or two referans lo: Hoadmas- 
ter. Harrow High School , 

avi 0 ??oV«? , > 0 “ d ' Harrow HA1 
ajL, (16707) 909624 


KENT 

?i!a*p^ AELSschool 
K^B^ ,IC oUPI, 9evenoaka. 

A SS18T A NT TEACH ER 
renf.l^®. 11 “ x P“hdln 0 School 
rB, J n Saptember a Re9l- 
«*■"* Teach ar to offer 

oi # pSSui** pl 5 1B ona subJoctr 

DRnf-IS .. Divinity J and 

BhSSld tn»che“ 

games. b Bh,B lo "»h»orvlae 

c v p ?il5 B 2!. lB should supply g 
?«rll.o2"“S ho, :^ w,lh names of 2 
Fr f pSmi th « « « oedmaatir . 

n97 P aS i a - c ‘ >,, roa5 99 21371 
205624 


:l?-nlfe rT ™ Ku ^'“" n, »" 

Kobii^ a u School, Sheapcote 

M°9%a, H ™» 


202824 


LONDON W3 

eJbs, rwg ADA f ADEMv 

f™£Si ,Bh ?d by Saudi Arabian 

!2f 1Ui? K a 'S5-l 

j.JiHT.r.rSKa . , e’.l'SJJE: 

Mir •cfffit^oWi 0 ." w,x a ? R - 

(1 TBS9) 203624 


CYNG0R SIR — 

DVPED 

.COUNTY COUNCIL 

Ceredigion College of Further Education 

Required lo commence duties as aoan as possible 

HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT - 
Grade II 

Agriculture & Science 

AppHeanls BiwuW possess a degree or equivalent qualHkatons wunw 
r £r££K ,8nc * * J fB,atod Bducallonal arid Industrial 5S« i&efiE 
quaWteatloiw. experience and fluwicy In Wtbli would all t»3vant£2uB 

SalflrvwiD hn nnlri In Ilia ronna die oi, <„ <■ J • s ' 


wi uiurCTuiiBUficempuscniwuc 

allowance vnl bo p^d. 

AnrttiMjMiiMpulwvjmd application ronna may ba obtained from Pdn* 
?£? 1 ^ r 5?*4!,? n Collaos of FUrthar Education,' Usnbadarn Fawr 
Aoeryatwyth. Cloalng data Friday, 13th September, 1886. 1 

W.J. PHI LUP£ r Director offd uc 
Camwrthan, Dyfad. SA31 8NH. 

OKS) 


nent^PJtoaiwjisP.,, 


BIRMINGHAM 


CITY COUNCIL 

An ixiiiul Uppurtunlllf* 
cinpluynr 

EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT 

SUTTCIN COl.DflELD 
COLLEGE OF FUIITHER 
EDUCATION 
Lli'hfloid Road, Suttun 
Culdrir-ld 1)74 2NW 

, ENGINEERING AND 
SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 

LECTURER II IN 

SCIENCES - Salary £7,34 8 - 
£12.099 

Rb<i uired ns sduii as 
- paaelble. to teach mainly 
Electronlca/Phyelcs to Full 
and Part-time students, 
mainly -O’ anil 'A 1 level. 

Applications from candi- 
dates willi goad industrial 
p*. per ton co are particularly 
wnlcome. Further details 
and application forms 
obtainable from the Prin- 
cipal nt the above address 
?r Tel: 021-353 5671. 

1 1 948B ) 220026 

BRENT ~ " 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
BRENT 

W1LLE8DEN COLLEGE OF 

technology: 

Principal: A.K. Barnard. 

® _ C.Chani.. F.R. 

S.C.. F.R. 5. A., F. Coll .P, 

A PPOINTMEN+ OF VICE- 
PRINCIPAL (RESOURCES) 
Applications are Invited for 
K n j n . two post or Vlce- 
r. r i. n i lB r J. n eh(B large multi- 
ethnic College, which la coil- 
f.? r ?u. d "yflus^o'y with srldies 
hi l«»i fields of Engineering. 
Construction and Science. The 
successful candidate will Join 
tue central management team 
of the College, and will be 
£?.'?? ct 2 d la “ a »ume rosponsl- 
wl y .. for 1,10 «llacatlon and 
effect I ve usage of accomtnoda- 

Il^«" I, Sw raaou, c *“ (other than 
scarr». The preparation of Col- 
lege estimates and related 
w* 11 bn «n Important 
aspect of the poat. 

Candidates should have 
graduate or equivalent qual- 
ifications. substantial experi- 
ence In a Callage of Further 
m”n? r Hloher Education, nor- 
Th ° r D °PBrtment 

level, ahould be aware of cur- 

InH.h-URf L" AFE Bnd NAFE. 

. d hBVB ' a proven com- 
SliJ.WP* rBC *o> sn* gender 
equillty tn education. 

The vacancy arises due to the 

nn t .i rS h m ?J t of _. tho current 
poat-hofdor. and will bn avail- 
■bln Irani 1st January 1986, 
Salary: Vice- Principal 

(OrouR 8 > £20.389 to £21.439 
? * u nx i'? n<1 9 n Al lowsnca of 
®1»03B f under review ), 

*“ fundamentally com- 
Mon ° n,u,t, " culturB > educa- 
f.. ^R pl, 5Pl. la .9 foems fSAE) end 

hl» rC rJ£r«? OI S ? ° r ,ho P° B ‘ ceil 
obtained from the Chief 

£-JT l I ,1 ?. tr , a . t,on Officer. Will 
nnn?ii C D ° I 8 " ? r Technology 
□onzll Rond,^ London NWIO 

FMrilv 1 allH 1 Heeturnnble by 

hiaVA S,h H oot ember 19BB. 
(194341 220026 


HEREFORD 
AND WORCESTER 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

WORCESTERTECHNICAL 

”MR5SM5 oi: 

TEMPORARY LECTURERS 
POST 1 TROWEL TRADES 

p “ T,1 %E;» y “» 

ro^?j?I ,c JV! ,on8 BrB Invited 
for t be above poata whirh 

he? from Saptem 1 ] 

HIM. ?9ia. Un,n Do «»"ber 

h«^ PD c , «J C „?Vd t 2ra^ U,d oxp h e V 1 ! 

Industry 2*. 

l~£. -ft-M! 

win h h. per “ a . n 'appointed 

ClTByvTS2^ lr8<1 to toorh 

prnotiiaT mSil ra SS ,n both 

aapecti* Hnd theoretical 

irioetiona and «xnar|oncai. 

Pl£auon r fqrms" “K 
obtained rrom the PrVncIp- 
CoHeae° r °* Bt8r TachnlSj 
Worcester WR1 a/^uoan 

:2S°i p ‘ 

fflnrf-wair- quatB 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

WAT* OKU COLLEGE 
OPEN ACTESh CENTRE 
ENGINEERING CO- 
ORDINATOR 3 
ELECTRONICS TUTOR 
(LECTURER GRADE III 
The Open Aiross Centre pro- 
villas prat, t leu I iriilninu III 
Lumraiiior AldmJ Lniihmurliin 
on u flexible basis Ihruuuhiilil a 
-16. week yi-ur Hnd Is rundeil by 
flio Manpower Servlies Com- 
inlsslon os □ iwo-ynur pruji-rf. 

An udillllonal slnff member 
Is now rcniilrotl to assist i|m 
Project Munaiier in ro- 
urdliiallnu rhi; ennliinnrliiu 
work or the Centro and tn 
provide tutorial support In 
Apppllcant* 
should be quallflml and experi- 
enced In locturlnu with ability 
to teach Electronics. Microp- 
rocessors end Computer TclK. 
nology. An Interest In Robo- 
tics would be an aUvnntuno. 

The salary will bo in arcord- 
anco with the Biimlinni F.E. 
Scalp Tor Lbclurers Grade II: 
£7.548 • £12.099 p.b. (under 
review), plus £238 p.a. Fringe 
allowance. Tho poat Is avail- 
able Immediately and tenable 
until December 1986 In the 
first instance. 

Further details and apnllca- 
•Jon forms available from the 
Chief Administrative orricer. 
nmH° r w Collojie. Hempatead 
?e5 dl WatforJ. Herts. WD1 
3EZ. (Tel: Watford 41211, 
Ext. 56). (17297) 220026 


BERKSHIRE 
LANGLEY COLLEGE OF 
F U R THE RE DUCA TI O N 
LECTURER II III ENGLISH A 
COMMUNICATION STUDIES 
with responsibility for co- 
ordinating DTEC People and 
Communications 
Applications are Invited for 

January* 198??"* «"’™»«:*ng 

_ Appflcanta should be gradu- 
ates In English, have approprl- 
.y i w* » n .q , dunllflcntlona. 
fhfLAhhatantlal experience of 
teaching English nnd Com- 
munications across tho curri- 
culum. Bualnass. commercial 
d » °*P«>r|enco ro- 

,oled . (p this area or work 
would be on advantage. The 
2?, I , n * reBponBib, " t V however. 
JIp l.5S_ ct L' ordln P tln 9 (he work 
-^r_ d ?P B^tmB,,la, B *"ff In the 
affective provision of the Peo- 
ple and Communication a|e- 

G on era i n Cou roe's B 1 ' ona 1 

Scelo: £7.806 . 

iJLSJii on E. * exparfence) plus 
London Fringe Allowance; 

n*J , iSri“ h,re . h 2“ “ ,ch «m« (or 
pansai? 8 w,lh r ®)noval ex - 

„„ Th ® County Council is an 

q F?.L.h PPl ? r V ,nUy ? m Ploy®r. 
.Further Information and ap- 
plications forms from: The 
Fm n Ih l r ^ a College of 
n«.H h » 5 d . UCBtlon ' Station 
BHV d ’ *A- 9lay - slDU » h SL3 
. Pleaaa enclose a 

enve/o e * ddl>SIM(l - foolscap 


llffittor 1 80 2 A 2 U C°0 U 2 a 6* 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

An Bnual Opportunity 
Employor 

SOUTH FIELDS COLLEGE 
OFFURTHER EDUCATION 
Ayle*tono^yjtid^e|coster 

-DEPARTMENT OF 

FASHION SECTION 
LECTURERUNFASHION 

^Jhis poat will bn on 

full. time ona 
Serf ^9B l a. rr0,n lBt B °P to, n- 

B “«oBBful applicant 
oil th« 0 *P acte ‘ , to teach on 

snss 

Hafrdraaalno De^menT 11 

s. BUbJoCt BrOQfi to hfl 

ifiifl ht f.wRi btl paitorn cut- 
f a sRlon* 0 * h dVn vvfng ° ° 1 

fashion history. 0 nd 

win , ”.i.S , fc tl11 appointed 
h8 expected to 

nhem? P1 ' : L “ lurar 1 ““r- 

?f943 l a , ? BmBn? “ 

,,843 ® , 220026 


220026 


LANCASHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

OP ISKl?li ,Ea 

■sssS^TIsiiSsa* 

lBB^orM d Jx5 Septefnhar. 
iwruRER 1 - " food 

&?K!S 

r-/°r , " B iC} ,p *her data I Is 

Er®Jh'tO Tha District Ed'ica 
gWL-Offtas. Education 
2£fl®*34. Ewbank House 


BUS 


C'oslnp date) 29th An. 
IS! 1 98S, ( 1 91 43) 220026 


LONDON 

Authority d °" Educa,,on 

|?b L t L r B i g b St F i^?SX des 

Department or Food 
ZHBffilnfc GRADE , 

zrsa&t'zssniBZ 

Bur& CFE" C «B d e" nC H t B rUno 
P,° lnt dependent oh - quaflfica?. 

^REfiPN 

from P th? *‘s ao° r 5 B ■Vallabla 
Trades, 

-ngsps’e 

OPPORTUNITIES^ E OUAJL. 
PLOVER. I1B4B8) 2200 26 


THE TfMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPL EMENT ]fi . 8 . K 

WRITTLE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

LECTURER 

IN COMPUTER STUDIES 

Writtle has received assistance under the 1985 ph. 1m .u 
S upport Grant for the purchase of hardwSre^ and h 2 
development of software for use in , 

horticultural and agricultural engineering eduSffi"! 
second computer unit is currently being dlvelo D0 d « ib» 
College and an additional lecturer in Computer SturMf 
to be appointed. Under the Essex eSnSSSL* S uiriS 
Grant programme the College will also ba involvedfn I 
staff development programme in the East Anglian RegiSn 
Applications are Invited from suitably qualified persons fnr 
h a new poet n Computer Studies. H Duties wNMhSSlva 
teaching to full and part-time students and dmninn£? 

?nS W ? r9 h P8Clf )l Cfl,l 1 y f ? r U88 bv stiidentalttandlng ciffl 
m agriculture, horticulture and agricultural engineer^ 

Appllcationa are particularly welcome from candidates 

±3£s: °' d0velopInfl “ mmarol »' St 

anticipated that the contract will ba extended for at K a 
M?ondme a n r t ° m 1 AprI ' im Th,S ia a poat B ! 

The starting salary to a maximum of £12,339 will danenri 
candidate' quallf,cat,ons and experience of the succaeeful 

rSSiidSlSlSiS , ,0 £ m ' w blch should be 
returnea by 2 September 1985, from: The Principal. Writtle 

Agricultural College, Chelmsford, Essex, CM1 3 RR 
Telephone: Chelmsford {0245) 420705 3HR 

(8114} 


County Council 



7 Uyside 

Regional Council 

Furtherlducatlon 

K^gsway Technical College, 

Old Glamis Road, Dundee 

ftSEtonSfSJSS? ,rom 8u " Bbly and «f»rienced persons 

Lecturer B in Electrical 
and Electronic 
Engineering 

Salary Scale - £7,989 - £10,881 

experience In a branch of eteclronka but 
Knowledge of Dfglial Techniques would be advantageous. 

The successful applicant wjll be required to teach mainly the electronio 
tationfij Caroncatfl nrnnr ommai uiKInh *r**nukralan\ trt 



Diploma Training. 

teK, a ,? 0 ™ 8 h and f lf!? h0r detal,B ma y be obtained from the 


(BIOS 


Surrey Education Committee 

BROOKLANDS TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE 

Heath Road, Wey bridge, Surrey 

DEPARTMENT OF PRODUCTION AND 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

Lecturer I - 

Motor Vehicle Engineering 

One year temporary post to teach C & G and YTS 
courses. Relevant industrial experience and qualifica- 
tions necessary. 

S f la 7 Scaie; Lecturer I: £5,910-£10,512 per annum 
plus ±264 per annum London Fringe Area Allowance. 

Commencing salary dependent upon qualifications 
and experience. ■ 

Generous relocation expenses in approved cases. 

Further details and application form from the Principal 
■tp he returned, by Tuesday 27th August 1985. , - < 

(90M) 


if u & 0FFURTHER 



, SjSndon Edutatloi. 
kcKNEV COLLEGE 

Bfflj-T OK 

« ,In CARPENTRY 

tSr%sr a vK S-™« 

l * |0 » 1 983 

!t ioplIe«ntB mjiM •»*' nnllably 
VufUd srul ba vn nnml iii- 

JJBal MPC.-i.mcc in M,i- 

rr TMClilna oxporlanrn Is .1..- 
,U|J but HOt OSHI'lltlnl OH 
SSa will be (liven In 

he P paraan B nm» ,, l n Uni will 
_.rh theory and prm tlm lip 
?,*d»«ncod Crnfi Orilf Ir.n,. 
“Jo" (he CO LI In lull 

11. Mock polenBO and iiiliin- 
St'ilroo courses. In iidUlll.in 
L,:« will uo nuiitn rinit-liiiiii 
« ichool link pi»nrn*m mill 
vouih Training Srlinmes. 
'•alary on an llirremenlul 
J|» within tlie rniine £3.910 
l 110 518 (pins £1.038 Inner 
iudan Allowance 1. Marl Inn 
B »1 depending tin uiniMl li u- 
Dsai. iralnlng nnd oxnei-l* 

'"Application rnmiH und 
tirtiJr details ulituluiilih- 
bgo/rehir liable tu Mrs A. 
vifrciv. Hacknoy Collonn. 
Mug House. 89 Main 
-ftmt, London EB 4RG. Tel: 
a .sVi 3484. 

Closinfl Data: 30 Aiiyum 

post Is suitable far 
ab there, applications fur u 
eb (here appointment will 
tnlr be considered If snliinli- 
ud on a paired basis, 

[LEA IS AN EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITIES EM- 

ROYER. (194681 220026 


SffHAM 

[ONDON BOROUGH OF 
tlffH AM 

UST HAM COLLEGE OI- 
IICHNOLOGY 

liih Street South. London 
U4ER 

Madpel: K.R. BIhIiop, II, Hi.. 
■ton) F.R.S. A . 

IIPARTMENT OF ART AN1) 
KSIQN 

IttTURER GRADr. 1 IN 
CUPH1C DESIGN 
I Graphic noHliiuur |h ro - 
nhd to leach mi um n/Ti:r 
tdeme Cournn In Grunlili 
wia. 

He poslti mi will liivul vn 
ucblng on the Inillnl huiiji-s 
dh course whnri- mni-li of 
Ci work is of a iIIiiumohiIi 
cl eiperlninuinl uniui-e. 

Illary: £3.910 - cio.5 12 
ul«r review) dIuh £1.038 
ar annum Lnndon Alio- 
ilita. 

AmIIcbiIoii fonm. mill 
□tsar dntnllB run lie 
CulDtd by writ I iki to tllo 

hH-frlncIpal uniiusimi n 
W'ladreasod riivnhi|,r. 

uapleted furins Hlimil.l hi- 
oturnad within 14 iIiivh of 
utppearanen of mis mlviir- 
lataiBt. 

An Eoual Oiipnrl mi 1 1 y Km- 
"I* 1 - C1D466) 22tiii'J6 


iHlAM 

SSK." MUW, .“„ 

Km o. 

fJj*J r, * , t Hull 111 . I. ill, dill, 


luioli™ RNT or AMT ani» 

nFi^Eit ciUA ,, i: i i im 
sIKffiKU -NATION A I. 
SttftM ° ,:N, I‘A'. ART 

SS?««» sljuuld liuv.. n 
S'kaowledue nml «>iu-rl- 
qL V* »f deslon 

>5 L‘” ho nhle tn trnrli 
gaieiental Art and l)«nhin 
urn nnrlnu 
h * n , d IHflhnr Dloln- 
•». M0 » *n Art nnrl fin- 

■ C*0.5»3 
hin^ tew ! P ,UB £ 1 .038 
^■nnmn London Alio- 

Tarms and 
IbhL, OntBlIs can bn 
, A-PH»J*£.. VVr,lln 9 lO thll 

m3SSS!h enc,UB,n p « 

taJeiiirt r d vnvnliipa, 

te K*i* d /or ms should ho 
.W'lWn 14 dn ys of 
ncB ° r ,hl, ‘ “Uvar. 

port u ii It y Em- 
• , '»46a| 220026 




OF 


.RICHMOND 

JJES? 1 THAMES 

Sicm1A9&°ugh i 

,CH t M h^ PON 

,An R VpSsr«»' 

. 1 Ka?®asgii 



* r * Idvllml 

,l5r n,,, "?».h 
#s. OI *ss HUS® 

, T E - Ar !5FA'd 

^hrLt, Bnd ‘s, 

^ a ^Vl A ^ £ OuVe°r 

A,is: 

■ •Sfij'^Jon 'VoVm- lBr * “"*• 

. kStaliln tEi' reiurn- 

S&ajawrsi 

u ,1! "• > 220026 


GCE -A" 
3 Level 


KTHBR EDUCATION r 

iurro°i t k°N^i^? 1 t B LQWBSloft - 

» A.. 

TEMPOH iu\ B P ‘ r 1 985: 

EK,-,. " E „.iK,r 

l..«S. n .m r o°; l n, | a u P 0 |, °o l f nt . ed l V "! 

“"••r-.-, IiiclnUfno VtL and wm 
' Am.lVonu^IlhoVd 5 be^q^oi. 

j.roll.HHlon?,™ w p siSRRSe^Kl 
l.nHin, unity sniT/nr ^allh 

r..M V “"rrihuui I F.E.) scale 

, . “ - - ■ Closin’;, da t* io r 

fj li'i 1 ^omplotnd niipiica- 

.»«"* « 1 94 8 <J 0 , P t,0lr 2S 'huS& 



University 

Appointments 


LK1CKSTKHSII1HE 

LOilGiintmourjii 
UNJVEHHITY OF 
TKCI1NOI.OGY 

I.Ki-lurur ill I'li ys leu 1 
Edlirullnn 

A(i |il li'ii 1 1 Kill urn I II V II ml 
I nun iirinlnutes lor tlm post 
of TEMPORARY I.EfTtm- 
l.K lur up to Ihrui. viiui-n In 
ili» llniiurtiuoiit of PlivnlLiil 
r.llii-dtlnu null Nimi'l* Hi lun- 
■-<>. Thu iliitliiN will Im-] min 
In vnlvcfiiniil willi iiuddr- 
Hi- ml mile und nosiiirudinitu 
|i-A.-hllitl unil r.-nnuri'll- hul- 
ui-v wlilitn th« sealn £7,520 
• £14.923 p.a. (undur re- 
view). 

Requests fur further par- 
tUularn and application 
forms to 1‘aul Johnson. 
Ehtubllnlinient Offlrer. 
ii noting ref. 83/23 PS, 
Candida ten may telephone 
Professor II. Thomason 
(03091 263171. Ext. 670 for 
Informal discussion. 

(191 34 I 280000 


Fellowships, 
Studentships and 
Research Awards 

LONDON 

THE CITY UNIVERSITY 
In ■ uulunirtion with the 
Musi. Therapy Charily 
Trust 

(Chairman- Sir Jack Lyons. 
CUE) 

K E K K A It C H F & ViPKBS 1 F 
IN MUSIC THERAPY 

Applications sro lavltrd 
for the above fellowship 
which la tenable for a 

period of two »jari from 

7»h October 1883 *™ 
Department of Music to de- 
vslnp evaluetlve techniques 

relative la music 
Candidates mu« be iralned 
musicians end qualified 
music iheraDlste. 

Salary will be on the scale 
£8.773 to £13.383 per 
annum Inr.iudlnn j- p | "“® ( n 
Allowance, funder review). 

Ftither Information nnd 
application turma are ijveli- 
able from th« Aeademlc 

! N p j|nv&°B n 

R ,r *oiW(K»n K: 

3033. 

..SKALWr^&W* 


Youth and 
Community Service 


BIRMINGHAM 

froject S l^ Mm,,nit v 

r n tin 0 * 07 B f d " ni1 Br nnnlsa wide 

nomas/soor.V’^M-JIft^f^m-l 

l 

c«i lnB lB essential. 

. J .~ c . 8 «' b 


JWL oca | q 1/a, 

v?lV l Hi!i« at l on r ,olr,,,B and Info 

forwarding SAE 

ood* “g'lf Pb “L:» 


avail 

1S439I 440000 


Colleges and 
Departments of Art 


DEVON 

^^ T d h eS?g l n leoeof 

n^E ^1 0 N CRA FTS C ° U R S E IN 
CERAMIC DESIGN 
LECTURER 

Part-time Lecturer <12 • 18 
hours per week) with sound 
know lodge of production 
throwing, sculptural building, 
rtoforatlng. firing and applied 
technology, in a main study 
area of the Design Diploma 
rourao. Applicants will bo ex- 
pected tu have e high level of 
drawing skills. 

NR: For applicants who may 
linvn ilnsinn skills In wood (as 
nil »xp«irlmnntiil nnd croatlvc 
Jhern will be the possl- 
hillty of an nddltlnnnl 6 hours 
li-ii.-hliig per wouk. 

Applli-ntlun forms from Mrs 
Amin lliimlyu, Plymouth Col- 
1**11.' of Art anil noslgu, Tnvla- 
t.u-k I'lnro, Plymouth PL4 BAT. 
Plyinoillll 26470. (SAE 
pl.iasn l . 

CIi.nIiiii (lute (or ro.-elpl of 
.ipplli-ntloiift Mundny 2nd 
H.-iUembfir 1983. 

( I 73HH) 220026 


BIRMINGHAM 

^0 E |IW. N 8 S 0 r N E 5^B nEAV0UR 

DEVELOPMENT 

CO-ORDINATOR 

i"***®* 1 rrom 

suitably qualified and export- 
oncad persons lor the post of 
co-ordlnator at WELD. WELD 
,B " community organisation 
serving a multicultural com- 
munity and has a variety of 
Projects concerned with child 
and adult education, commun- 
ity service and the arts. The 
Person appointed should be 
experienced in the administra- 
tion and management or com- 
munity programmes and have 
good leadership skills. £8,724. 

Further particulars: The 
f=5 B,p m B " : WELD. New Trill- 
Itv. Wilson Road, Hand- 
•wflfth. Birmingham 19. 1LU. 
118473) 440000 


BIRMINGHAM 

Tonchor with practical skills to 
Join team of 5 at Inner ring 
oducatlon resource centre for 
primary and secondary 
SL-hoola/niit of school use. Sci- 
ence or carpentry skills an 
ndvniitngn. 

Apply a.a.a.p. South Aston 
Ploycentre. Uppor Sutton 
Street, Aston. Birmingham. 
(1S147) 440000 


LANCASHIRE 
CATHOLIC YOUTH 8ERVICE 
Applications are invited for 
tlm linnl of Dnannry Youth 
Wnrkur Inr t If ii l.nyluiiil iii-uu of 

l .ii i, in ^.1 . Ii.- . 

j nrlhi-r imi ili tilnra fri-m 
Kevin l~ I n i ■ ii ,m ii . 23 llnrli-rh 

Drive. I.oylimit Pith 2YY. 
(10 158) 4 4UOOO 


MANCHESTER 

PULL TIME AS8IBTANT 

TUTOR 

YMCA YOUTH AT WORK 
SERVICE - NORTH WEST 
AREA 

A full tlmn tutor la enquired to 
run couroea and assist In the 
Dperutlon of Personal De- 
velopment Training ror tho 
YMCA Youth at Work Service. 
Experience of youth work or 
teachinq la desirable and a 
knowledge of experiential 
leurnlne methods Is essential. 
A driving licence la necessary. 

Salary: YMCA Saale 2 

£6,357 - £7.393 pa. 

Please telephone __ Carol 
Davidson on 061-881 3321 for 
a rail job description snd ap- 
pllclion form or write toi- 
YMCA Special Frogrammaa, 
Crown House. 550 Mauldetn 
Road West. Manchester MSI 
2 RX. 

Cloalng data for applications 
received le 9 September 1988 . 
< 1 7BB3) 440000 


Overseas 

Appointments 


CHRISTIAN 
TEACHERS 
FOR AFRICA 

I 0 .J B ‘\ l . h Chi-mlblry. 

AiirUiilturx. TE5L. Arts und 
CommnrLlnl Sllhlcriii In Srcon- 
s J “wh- S « 1 1 . urtu r y 

I'lnthcr ul the blind and Cur- 
pniHry Inslru'lori ols.i mniried. 

Vcluntror lorms - , W u y»:ur 
»R!!! rae,B ‘ olr ,ur,:!> - nropuru. 

lion course. Insurance and 
ovr-ranns allownnre prnvldud. 

Volunteer MIs- 
.Movement. Shanley 

Lane. London Colnc-y . st 
Albans. Haris. AL2 1 AR. Tel: 
.iK?i n,,pnl " 1 I0727i 24853. 
( 1 7282) 460000 


DENMARK 

T.E.F.L. 

4 qualified and experienced 
E.F teachers required In 
C_cober by Danmark 1 * largest 
E.F.L. Institution. 

Minimum 17.5 teaching 
hours ovur four-day leaching 
week. Rate of pay DKR 1Z3. 45 
(approx. B pounds) per 
teaching hour. 

Send full C.V. plus photo to 
Cambridge Institute, Skoubo- 
?f25ol* * ,sfl Copenhagen K. 
119726) 460000 


EGYPT 

i?Ho A o T ii& ,ALANoijAaE 

Cairo 

naciulrs qualiriad toarhnra of 
til ENOLISH and (2) MUSIC 
for the 1S83-B6 session fruni 
October to May. 

Interviews will bo hold at 
LONDON HOUSE. Mecklen- 
hurgh Square. London WCI N 
2 AD. from 10a.m. loSp.m. on 
August 19th, 20th und 21st. 
when cantructs will be signed 
for suitable candidates. Please 
bring originals of relevant cer- 
tificates of qua 1 1 ri cat ions. 
(17065) 460000 


EGYPT 

ST. FATIMA LANGUAGE 

SCHOOLS 

Cairo 

Require quuliried teachers of 
(1) ENGLISH (21 MUSIC ror 
the 1983 - 86 seeaion from 
October to May. 

Interviews will be held at 
LONDON HOUSE. Mecklen- 
buroh Square (near Russell 
Square) an tho 19th, 20th 
and 21st August when con- 
tracts will bo signed for suit- 
able candidates. 

Pluaso bring orlalnols or 
relevant certificates of qual- 
ification. (17330) 466000 


ITALY 

hiririll h, licit . I (ri Is i,i l Ii ri-i|iili 
I. I I . r i-in h-i lur ■) months 
limn mill s«- pi ■- in in- 1 . Am, li- 
■unis should |.<- ■jim.IiiiiIi-. wii), 
1 . 1 1 - f, t It.S.A. Ill|, l< inm IM i- 
Hen i.r II us l in -h-, Hii-nisli .m 
Jil v mi i mi . Inii-ri-li-wt In i.cmi- 
•l**ii *furlv Supi-mlM.-r 

Writ*- with T*-l. No.. C.V.. 
lilioli. ,in,l r*-|L-r«,iii i-s in Th.- 
I > I r <* ■ I or . |)a v|i— . Eiifillsh f.ru- 
Irc. VI, i (jfolu. 2. 2 0(13 6. Mr, dn 
I M I ■ I inly. ■ I 7584 , 4 6600 U 



department of humanities 

Visiting Lecturer in 

Geography 

£12,70 per hour 
(pay award pending) 

Reaulred for 6 hours weakly, to teach on the BA and 
BSc Combined Studies/Sciences programmes, with 
malor responsibilities In (he area of Rural Und Use 
Study. Some residential field work will be Included. 

Application forms and further drtalls available 
from the Personnel Department, Brighton Poly- 
technle.MHhras House, Moulsecooml, Brighton 

Teif ( 0273 ) 89365 ! Ext 2 S 36 

Closing date: August 27 

(BIOT 


KfiNYA 


1‘llYsii.s rut (.Hi mi. si itv 
TirTtm 

Ti>i.tiir( *tili Si iKi Hiln r 1'iBhtir 
iis srjf,u ,ifi<-r us i-ii-. si | ■ Is- . Siim- 
uiid •iiiilnr 53 |i|-i-(*-rr,:d: tu 

* ■-hi Ii L.ui'lriii i) nml A l*t v,. la , 
u,i iilh'-r ililtli-i. Smiill [iiiv.itr 

lu, id, ri-m fr<-o iimisc on 
i>r>-inis<:*i: 10 mins. Nulrubl: 

• ar I, mu. Lniiui rli.-s (16285 ■ 
2 I 7 04 . 

C.V. . pliriu*. 3 rele. ta Dr 
J.S. 1)1 (>,n, i.'u 5 H r'i'iK hiiuse 
Drlvi-, W,iu burn (•!«-, -ii, Uuikh. 
»U*1 0 OOF., r I 94711) 460000 


GERMANY 

hf.nciih:t school of 

LANGUAGES 
ElbmlKldi-r Sir. II, 5i~>30 
KamsL-lield 

Roaulroa n is, ichor ror Eli- 

e llsli and Commercial English 
p coinmanca ns soon as 
poasllila. Knowledge or Ger- 
man very uacful. Dnalc Salary 
DM 1800 par month, llloher 
wagas possible. 

(16414) 460000 


GREECE 

English leadline post vacant. 
Must possess dogreo In re- 
lated mihjoct preTornbly En- 
glish. 

Contact Mrs Alevra-Lolou 
Gaorn Olymvlou lO, Elassa- 
na. 40200 or Tel: Greece 
0493 228B6. (18137) 460000 


GREECE 

Teachers In OrBeca: some En- 
glish Language teaching poata 
in Greece still available. 

Please send CV plus photo- 
graph and telephone number 
to i Teachers In Greece, 29-33 
Talmlski/IppocaratouB STS 
OR 1 1 472. Athens-Oreece. 
Tel: Athens 3637893. 

(19201) 460000 


RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

City Business History 

A full-time post to assist with the completion of Vol- 
ume H of a major business history. Remuneration 
based on ESRC rates. Located in the City of London, 
Starting time: September 1985. 

Successful candidate will have a sound first degree in 
economic history, modern history, or some related 
discipline. Further research experience in these, or 
similar fields, is also essential. 

The post would suit a graduate student in the final 
stages of completing a PhD dissertion; and a candi- 
date in this, or similar, situation would be preferred. 
Applications, including a full curriculum vitae and 
two academic references, should be sent to: 

Clive Trebllcock, 

Pembroke College, Cambridge, CB2 1RF. 

(Pembroke College has no direct involvement 
in this project) 

19061 } 


Somerset County Council 




SOMERSET EDUCATION AND 
CULTURAL SERVICES COMMITTEE 

RECKLEF0RD YOUTH AMD COMMUNITY CENTRE 
EASTLAND ROAD. YEOVIL. 

ASSISTANT COMMUNITY 
EDUCATION WORKER 

Required aa soon as possible. The successful applicant will be respond btej 
for a wide range of scttvUea al this busy centre. As part of Someteef*| 
community education service, (he centre cetera for young people, com- 
munity groups and adult usere. Al the busy weekly programme reflects Ihks 
wide community usage. 

Applicants for this post, funded for twelve months In (he first Instance,! 
should be qualified under the terms of (he JNC report f 0* youth workers and| 
community centre wardens. 

Salary scale: JNC 2 (Point 1} £6,357 per annum. 

Application form end further details (SAB Please) ■ veil able from the! 
Chief Education officer, Staffing (NT) Section, County Hall, Taunton, 
TA1 4DY. Cloalng date 30 August 1085. 

wwa 




NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF SINGAPORE 
DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Applications are Invited for the position of Scientific Officer in 
Microelectronics In the department of Electrical Engineering, 
Applicants should poetess al least an honours degree In Electrical 
Engineering and a good working knowledge of electronics and 
computer software and preferably some working experience in 
vacuum technology. • 

The successful candidate will be Involved In the general running of 
the Microelectronics Laboratory which has facilities for making IC 
chips. He/She will also be working on IC design, with Immediate 
responsibilities for completing an electron-beam IC masking 
making system In (he Anal stages of development and linking the 
system to an IC design workstation. 

Gross annual emolumenla range from S $23, 934 to 
S$62,079.(STG£1 = S$3,08 approximately) 

The commencing salary is dependent upon the qualifications and 
experience of the appointee. Leave, medical and provident fund 
benefits will be provided. 

ApppHcatlon forms may be obtained from: 


The Director 
Personnel Department 
National University of 
Singapore 
Kent Ridge 
Singapore 0511 


NU8 Overseas Office 
c/o Singapore High 

Commission In London 
S Chesham Street 
London SW1, U.K. 

Tel: (01) 235-4962 

0113) 




THE TIMES EDUC ATION AL SUPPLEMENT i 6 . 8JJ 


Posts 

Overseas 

Brazil 

Superintendent of Education 
Socledade Brasiieira de Cultura Tnglcsn 
Rio de Janeiro 

Dii lies: responsibility fi)|- I he English li-jirlilng 
lim^riirnitu.' unit JLMsjsturuv with [hr (.'iilliirn Junk-Mi's 
Culiural :iriiviiies in IS lirniichf.s throughout Kio. 
There ure ‘iJ/JtXl sUulems ui five cutest tries 
rivtin juniiir In a«l vm ni-ett. hiking Cum bridge First 
Ceninraie to [>i plnmn in English HtinJins mid 
oilier i*xh inf tuitions. 

Qualifications: cnmlulaics should In? 
preferably single, or married wit In ml children, 
wiili n ill si degree in English, Foreign |jutgiiage.s or 
Kdiu-atinn, and an MA or wiuivalcni qualification in 
ELT. Ai least ti years' experience in ELT is required 
with a in ini mi im of 2 years' in (“riurritiuiml 
mu iiflgeim-ni. 

Salary: u giiHrunntil uqiiJ villein nr57,ft(JQ per nniium 
pa iei in cruzeiros and helween Stt/jpG-SIO/Wl) per 
an nit mi, according to ijuaiififniiona and experience 
will be paid in sterling in the LIK- 
Deneflts: return air-fares London/ Kin and luiggoge 
allowance. Free accommoduilnn; coni rlliii lory medical 
scheme a ml assist uiicp with income lux payments for 
(he first year. Ail installation grant of offi. of one 
month’s cruzeiro salary will be paid on arrival. 
Contract: two-year cunt racl wiili (he Suciorlado 
Hrnsilefni de CiiJlurn Inglesa and gutiruntei’d by the 
British Council. Earlier applicants need nut rcnpply. 
Reference: 8-1 D 108T 

Key English Language 
Teaching Scheme 

Tlie KELT scheme is part of Britain's Aid 
Programme to developing countries 

Ivory Coast 

Post 1: English Language Adviser /Teacher 
Trainer, Sous-Direction des Etudes, 
de l’Aniniatlon et du Controle 
Pedagogique (SDEACP): 
Inspectorate, English Section, 
Abidjan. 

Duties: contributing to tlie multivariate role of the 
Inspectorate/ Supervising service for teachers of 

Cnallah. il/llnn ODD inn » : ■ 


teachers requiring professional upgrading at (he ENS: 
Identifying serving teachers for TEFL Diploma courses 
In the UK; collaborating in workshops lo encourage 
teachers to develop ELT aids and working towards 
development of teachers’ centres where these can be 
shared; advising on materials development on a joint 
. programme with the ENS. 

Reference: 85 K 46T 

Post 2: ELT/Materials Development 

Adviser, Ecole Normale Suporieure 
d’Abidjan. 

Dutlesi Initialing and orientating the English 
department towards a mull-media approach to 
materials development; aiding In conception, trials 
and development of teachers’ guides; collaborating 
wllh the SDEACP KELT in Joint programmes for 
materials development and for workshops 
encouraging teachers to develop their own ELT aids; 
building up tfie Audio-Visual Centre and the English 
Room Resources; leaching a maximum offour hours 
per week. 

Reference: 85 K 46T 

Qualifications for both posts: candidates musL be UK 
citizens with a British educational background, must 
have a first degree plus n toucher's certificate, an MA ■ 
In Applied Lin gu Is tics /TEFL und teacher training 
ex per fence; at least five yea re’ overseas experience, 
preferably including Francophone Africa; good 
written and spoken French; ability to drive. 

Salary: £10,163-512/138 per annum. 

Overseas Allowances: $l l 231r£8,0l4 per annum 
depending on salary and marital status.. 

Benefits: salary free or UK Income lax; free family 
passages; chlldrerfs education allowances and holiday 
visits; free tarnished accommodation; outfit 
allowance; medical scheme; baggage allowance* 
employer’s contribution to a recognised ■ . 

superannuation .scheme or an allowance of II per cent 
of salary in lieu. 

Contracts: Inllinlly for two years with the British 
Council. Posts tenable from September 1985. 

Closing Data for Applications: 27 August 1086. 

Fbr further details and an application form, please 
write, quoting the post reference number to: 
Overseas Educational Appointments Department 
The British Council, 90-91 Tottenham Court Rood. 
London WH> ODT. , 
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The 
British 
Council 




OVERSEAS POSTS 


II A II I 

AilElll>ri«r<U -iilllillLuf F.HII I IhIi . 
ilJn.i iisIiiij Eniillsh Ihmiiuh 
Ttin.nn*. rr>|iilri-t ojipi-i'li-iiri-i] 
Fi I. I mu Iter*. AppIl'iiiMi 
Blmiild liuvi, n ili’iirdn. 
Teu,->iliiii Ctrl I (Inn (i . r"lo\iinl 
PtlMirlanin IohlUJihj EnalKli 
to liirPlniiL-ri. inmn know- 
Icdtjx ol t Lallan and (hn Inter, 
iiatiniml llnnsu or ,-i|iilvulent 
I iiai-h I nil dlplumu. 

ia lury : upprut. 6. 400. 00 O 
Iraliun lira not for nlfllit 
mun th prrlucl cO< lolior 10 
Uuyl. E vtras include Mib*i- 
illzeri at rnmmodnllmi and 
pasaunn front Brlluln. 

Intervlo ws will Lo liold in 
London from An hum 6 ih to 
22 nd. 

Wrtir nncluilno inlephuna 
niimbvr and addnivt, full 
r . v. . recent photrjurnpfi . two 
refer ancea and photncuplaa of 
deorPt-a/diplomae to: The 

Director, Lord Byron Col- 
lege, c/a International Stu- 
dents Houtia. 229 Oreat Port- 
land Srrent, London WIN 
3HD. lOSOZOi 460000 


LANZAROTE 

CANARY ISLANDS 
Enviable opportunity to obi a in 
m reach lug |,obi on Hiia 
I’nrudJan Island 
ItoriuJ/sd for September 19 85 
on short term basis and Janu- 
ary 1986 on Ions term hosts - 
one Maths and Srlcnco Teacher 
up to *A* Laval, one English 
Teacher with T.E.F.L., one 
Infant Teacher with Music. 
One Primary Teachar with in- 
terest In Physical Education. 
Some Knowledge of Spanish la 
prefera ble and remuneration is 
according to the Spanish 
National pay acales. 

Tel: Dny or Night, Las Pal- 
mog 8 I 0224 or Dr. Telos 9692 1 
Ropy £■ Colenlo Hlapano Bri- 
tan cl □ . Apartado 228. Arreclfa 
De Lanzarote. Canary lalands. 
( I 7594 ) 460000 


MOZAMBIQUE 

MAPUTO 

INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL 
PriMiriush c Fniillbli-iiinilliiin 
scluiul sorvlnn foreign worker* 
mid diplomatic cummunlty. re- 
tliilrn teachers for 1986: Kln- 
der um i nn nnd Primary (o spe- 
cially with E.F.L. nnd I\am«- 
dlal train I nu mill etpnrloiu.-nl 
Art. Mmlc D ruin a ft T. D. and 
Siicundory Eniilish. Mntlis. Sci- 
unen. tiobijraphy . Freni h & 
Social Scinnrv to ‘O' Level. 

Ptaone aend largo SAE lo 
Mozambique Informulian 

Office. 7A Caledonian HcJ. 
London N1 9DX. 

( I 9501 I 460000 


N. ITALY 

MARCO POLO SCHOOL OF 
LANGUAGES 

Seeks an experienced E-F.L. 
teachar. The School's main 
work Ib the production of 
(ntorpraters/tranalators. 

Small clusses, pleasant condi- 
tions- Age no bsr. References 
required. 

Apply: The Director, Piazza 
Duomo 53. 32100 Jtalluno. N. 
Italy. H7587I 460000 


PARIS 

DIRECTORS OF STUDIES FOR 
INTER N ATION AL HOUSE 
SCHOOL 

Direction of all nedagoaical 
aspects of the school Including 
teacher training and program 
development. Able to lead and 
Inspire a talented team and 
work In a French Business 
context, RSA TEFL diploma 
aaaentlal. 

Handwritten applications 
and photo to: Dorothy Pollay. 
Executive Language Services. 

stopol 75001 Paris. 


25 bd Sebastopol 
(19461> 


MALAYSIA 


'A* Level Maths/ 
Statistics Teacher urgently 
required for 6 th Form Col- 
lege In Serambnn. Excellent 
terma of Service. 

Qualified graduate 

teachers with at least 3 
years' 'A' level experience. 

Apply for further In- 
formation to: The Centre 
for British Teachers LI. 
tnited (TM4), Quality 
House. Quality Court, 
Chancery Lone, London 
WC3A I HP. Tel: 01-242 
2982/3. (17 8 9 7) 460000 

PERU 

Wall established Academy In 
Lima requires 2 EFL teachers 
esap. Preferably degree and 
some experience. 1 year con- 
**5 c *j accommodation pro- 
t Idnd, Spanish not necosaary. 
«. Fu U9- v . " Photo, Tel: No- to 
Vice Pp,n clpal, C'o Woodflald. 

VSVoTOvftVWfr' 


QATAR 

Cultured English married cou- 
ple required for a post in Doha 
Qatar. Man to tutor three 
small boys living In a tradition- 
al Arab family: duties to In- 
clude teaching simple English 
reading and writing. en- 
couragement of hobbiee and 
sport. Wire to take an Interest 
In the children and to bo re- 
sponalbla Tor their seven year 
®* d sister's English tuition- All 
u ChUdr ®.? novv eoeak En- 
glish. applicants should be 
mentally and physically fit, 
v J ry “daptable and ona at loast 
should be a qualified teachar. 

Separate accommodation 
school rooms provided 
might suit recently retired 
Officer or school master. 

Interviews In London enrly 
September. If Interested 
Please write with cv, rferanrss 
and photographs to Lt.Col. 
5"™? rd Spinks, 37 Beck 
Meadow Way, Mundesley. 
Norfolk NR 1 I SLR. 


(19467) 


460000 


460000 (1B46B) 


SPAIN 

Experienced qualified TEFL 
teachers required for private 
school, preferably bilingual. 

Bend C.V., photo, to S.R. 
- 8 prake. 36 Nightingale 
E. Moisey. Surrey. 


saw* 


Technical 
Training Expert 

National Directorate 


of Water 
Mozambique 


Based in Maputo* the Professional Training Centre 
lor the National Directorate of Water provides 


The boKooUb expanding with the target erf providing 
160 technicians per year 

pie duties erf this post am to assess instructor 
training needs, provide training required; assist with 
lesson content and teaching materials aiming at 


'ylsilB and* ’seco&£ SSr 
evaluate courses, and write annual project reports. 

Applicants should be British Citizens aged 30-80, 
with teaching and water supply qualifications and 

SSmSST • bMlc lmowM 9° o( 

. ^jg ppo^ fanent is on contract to PDA, on loan 
to the Government of Mozambique for a period of 

swffii^'saasasKy 

superannuation. In addition a tax free Foreign 
2 fl ^ Allo , wimc9 ' currently in the range £1978 
to £4340 pa, is also payable 

The past is wholly financed by the British 
Government under Britain’s programme of Aid to the 
developing countries. Other benefits normally 
uohide paid leave, free family passages, children’s 

iSiesa 

tad giving details of ie^iSfiSSJTLd 
experience to: Appointments Officer; 

Overseas Development Administration, 

53 Sfi SSSiff ^ eshm *°* 

OVERSEAS 

Bntain helping nations to help themselves 


SINGAPORE 
PHYSICS TEACHER 
Diik to the withdrawal of the 
prnvluiin appointee Oil- Inter- 
national School uruantly re- 
quires for September a physics 
tnnclior ip teach to GCE O and 
A -level . Salary In thn range 
S52O.0OO - SS 30.000 plus 

(llulils, housing etc. 

Letters of appl k ail oil or 
telephone anqulrlax (evanlnnsi 
to: Headmaster, 33 Hatliurioy 
Lane. Cheltenham- Tel: (0342) 
33364.(107 321 46QQ0.0 


SPAIN 

IZARRA INTERNATIONAL 
COLLEGE 

Requires for It's Daurd- 
Ina <b Day School for 
September 1985 thn fol- 
lowing: 

Head or EFL Department. 

Teacher of EfL Secon- 
dary level with French as 
subsidiary. 

Infant Teachor with 
music (4-6 yaar olds). 

Junior School Teacher 
with Art. Drama oi-P.E. Ill 
• 12 year aldaj. 

Resident games teacher. 

c Vi. photos A references 
to: The English Montoasorl 
School, Eduardo Vela 10. 
2B023 Madrid, Spain. Tel: 
(34) 1-2070305. 

(17398) 460000 


TEFL IN 8WEDEN 

INTERNATIONAL 
LANGUAGE SERVICES 
TEACHING APPOINTMENTS 
1983/86 

TEPL IN SWEDEN. Poata are 
of 2 types. Type A Involves 
ESP. Company and Cam- 
bridge Courses. Applicants 
must have a minimum of 2 
years previous full-time TEFL 
experience and the lull RSA 
TEFL Diploma or equivalent. 
Type B Involves the teaching 
of General English to adults, 
with soma work In state 
achools. Candidates must 
have qualified teacher status 
In th# UK or a Degree and a 
UK TEFL qualification. 

Applicants for both types 
of post must be British and 
aged between 22 and 40. 

Also available from 
September. Same posts In 
Italy and Greece. 

For further Information 
and application form sand a 
■ tamped addressed envelope 
to international Language 
Services, 1 4 Roliostana 
Street, Salisbury SP 1 1 ED. 
(19483) 460000 


TURKEY 

ENGLISH TEACHERS 

The essential requirements 

era as follows. 

*■ Tho candidates must 
posse a n unlvornlty Unnruo 
■(injuring m Ennllal). 

2. They must" liuva a 
Toucher's Certificate. Former 
exparlonra In teaching En- 
«tlf»\ A« B second language 
will be an nasnt although not 
assantlol. 

Pleaao apply In writing an- 
closing photo copies of your 
diploma, your taactiara'a cer- 
tificate, with a cv and a re- 
pent passport sizo photograph 
to: Ozoi Tarhan Llsosi, kum- 
baracl Yokusu Tunol, nnyonlu 
■ *J*f**nbul, Turkey, 

(19142) 460000 


TURKEY 

(INSTANDUL) 

Qualified . graduate EFL 
:£5°5?. pb ,. Schools 

and Adult Inatltutes. Septem- 
ber atart. Excellent terma. 

GERMANY 

(Hamburg) 

In-Company teacher for 9 
month contract. 

INDONESIA 

axparlenced 
company teacher for oil and 
' J 8 month con- 
tract, September start. 

®« n d full c.v . (Including 
nu mber). together 
o * n<l addrosBaa of 

Recruitment 
Manager, ELT Banbury, 20 

MotiSl p ' Banbury, ^dxon. 

(19735) 460000 


Administration 
Local Education 
Authority 


BERKSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
CAREERS OFFICER . 
Temporary ” 

£7,065 - £7,329 Uurlnn 
pr oba t ion «rv puriod 0 
staff ' £8 - 26a *Or qualified 

R?fl!fI rotl ut Newbury C orR .« 
orrica an a iBitiporirv ,' 1 
(o cover o Period of mRi.,' 
ly lea vo. Applicants mutt n J’ 
professionally quoliriUJi W bl 

n.r'ast 1 — bJjSsSj- 

siaH?? 

ixE. n0,d PBrk ' loading rq^ 
ber". ,0 f 9Bk dntB: and Sep tea . 

An oqual opportunltv 
ployur. ( I 952 1 ) 0rtUn ijjOOOO 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

EDUCATION DEPaRTMPmt 

SBSjBBWw - ^ 

S“«!» 801 r£9 > 477 - £ lO.I07 

?a5s ,r ." d ,rom > Novamhar 
1985 to organfBe. suparvi!! 
and operate the centrallaas 
employment iShmati 
the High Wycombe Area. " 
p»rtlculara and >d. 
plication farms from Chlsr 
Education Officer (Cl) caun 

Ayleabu^y HPk 0 C °lu n 2 
Pi. CJoMng'date fo?appHca^ 

fvws5, a 


BRADFORD 

CAREER9 OFFICER9 

mRrmv.flM p.a. 

dance ere required by Bradford 
F a n 0 5 r ^, Borv t eo * 9 . undartsks W« 
full duties of a Careers Officer 
Including carrying out a profu- 
sions! occupational guidance for 
all young people In Upper 
Schools, up to and including, 6 ih 
form puplla. You will be raquirod 
to provide a specialist counselling 
service for unemployed young 

S ooDle and those engaged on 
pedal Schemas including tbt 
Youth Training Scheme and Com- 
munity Industry, and to carry out 
all the industrial work which li 
appropriate to support Uia boots. 
It will also be necessary to ranosr 
a service to employee*. Applica- 
tions from holders of the Dlplomt 
who have yet to complete their 
probationary year will be 
accepted. All posts are t 
?CX/, tho majority until Slat 
1086 Initially, than on an innuil 
renewal basis dependant upon 
funding by the napsrtmant of 
Employment. 

Ref: E3 1 38S/TE8. 
Application forms srs svill- 
Ulila from the niroctorafs Far- 
■onitel Officu. niroctorsta of 
Ediiratlonal Services, 4th 
Fluor, Provincial House. Mar- 
ket Strnnt, Bradford BD 1 INF. 
Tel: 733fllj6. 

This con n l* 1 1 support* tM 
prlnclpla that all omployr** 
should bn eucouraoaa 
mom bo vs of on npprogritw 
trade union racognlsad for me 
pm-nonn ur negotiation *na 
consultation. , 

Wo ore up equal opporluni. 
lion employer and wolcoms *P* 
plications from csndfdatn* oi . 
any ono, sex, race or nlsaWiity 
unlosn othorwlia stated. 

CITY OF BRADFORD MET- 


ROPOLITAN 

(10485) 


COUNCIL. 

480000 


SHEFFIELD 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
AREA CAREERS OFFICER 
POId/sClO.716- £18,243 
Applications are Invitee fro® 
qualified and axperlenc*a 
cereors officer* with *o™£ 
management experience* w* 1 " 
are able to load effectively* 
team of 13/14 pr of 
staff and make a aignlf* 0 *"! 
contribution to tho futu 
veiopment of the Career* » 
vice In Sheffield. / ur th. 

Application forma and rurin 

er oe tails from Chief Ecuce 
tlon Officer (Quoting Ref 
P/LH), Education Dapsrtmem 
P O Box 67. Leopold Stroeij 
Sheffield SI t RJ. Closing d*i 
SOth August. ,, an 

Sheffield City Council la 
Equal Opportunities g 00 
Plover. < 19463) 4Bouv 


General Education Inspector 

(Audio Visual Aids and Educational Resources) 

Salary: Soulbury HTG8 £14,664- £16,963 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified end 
experienced teachers for the post of General Education 
Inspector, for Audio Visual Aide and Educational Resources 
whfoh will be vacant from the beginning of the Autumn Term 

19oD. 

Candidates will be expected to have experience o\ 
developments In Media Studies and AVA Resources n ora« 
to provide advice to schools and colleges. The poatholdar will 
have responsibility for the Training of Teachers, suppon 
services and the management of the AVA Centre and the 
maintenance services In this specialist area. 

The wider field of resource provision Includes the 
development of the use of information technology e ntJ 
libraries In schools. 

Wtatai form and further details may be obtained from }|JJ 
Education Officer. Ref. Q/8T/VS/B20, North amp oj 
HSKJ& Northampton. NNt 2HX. Teleohone Northamplon 
k^hZS’ C,0 J*i n JP ° ate » 3«h August 1885 and Interview* w 11 
be held on 18 September 1888. (B11Z 1 

Northamptonshire 

V^yJ^EiMji _ 



Careers Officer 
(Employment) 

Scale 576 

West Devon Area Careers 
Centre, Plymouth 

A gained careers officer preferably wllh suitable experience Is 
sought for this post which Ib funded by the Department ol Employ, 
nan! and focuses on the needs of unemployed young people and 
Aose on YTS. Current driving licence Is essential. 

Careers Officer 

Scale 5/6 

Newton Abbot Careers Centre 

A trained careers officer Is sought for this post based In South Devon 
■Mi duties mainly concentrated In the Newton Abbot area. Duties as 
i ctreera officer Include working with puplla In schools, ItBlnoes on 
YTS, employers and the unemployed. Current driving licence Is 
isstfitlaJ. 

father details and application 

luma available Irom (a.a.e. 

raquted) Chief Education 

Officer, County Hall, Topsham M 

Road, Exeter EX2 4QQ. CIob- ^ W 



Irgdafa 4th September 19S5^ 




» 


Senior Careers Officer 

E9,189-£9,771 

(inclusive) 

AppHcallons are invllod from Careers Ollicers holding the 
Diploma In Careois Guiitnnco and preferably with experience, for 
i vacancy to work pmtially with young people with special needs 
. ^ partially wllh young pcopto in sucondnry modem and com- 
mhenslvo schools. A eomtfiiUud mnl Uelonuiood piulossiutial Is 
'tort, preferably wllh Govern! yoars of experience and inlereal In 
wikwilli the hniKkcappod. 

Application forms from: Educational Services Secretary, 
Town Hall, Crayford, Kent DAI 4EN. 

(T#i;01 303 7777 Ext. 542/643). 

Closing date; 30th August, 1985. 


Bexley, 


SOCIAL SERVICES DEPARTMENT: 
Fieldwork and Community Services 

Handcraft Instructor 

p.a. lnc.(Scale 3) 

We require an enthusiastic and creative Instructor lo provide 
»n teaching and social activities In some of our 13 day 
was for elderly and handicapped people. 

You should have a wide range of crafls skills and be able to 


fjjwld ateo be adaptable and conscieruioua with a genuine 
JS* 1 In the welfare of tho clelnls. The ability to undertake a 
m amount ol adminislralive work Is also required, 
fel^^to-service eeminars lor (raining staff in new 

ufoS Informal discussion please contact Mr. J.Rixon or 
HFlnch on 01-701 8680. exlension 39. 


am T*;* ** oi funjHiaB rugaraiess ui 

mm registered disabled peraons. 
fcaHS 11 2870 (24 hour answering service) any 

Th? pSI^IL a PP [teftlon form, or write, on * l»»Tcard to. 
CooSS?, 11 !'!” °Wcer, London Borough of Southwark, 26 
Way, London, SE16 5DG. 

niSLVWIt ref .TES/1 3/6707 and fob tHIe. Last date tor 
°> completed application forms: 5 J.85. , 91 , Sl 

Southwark 

^London borough 

- •• ■ 

.’****>. * . . 


Essex 

^sa.V£.ssa™rssfc 

wa?k r f oY“ r ^® t,n " ^ ml" IS li'r" « fn S 

S nS k JSxSSSST. ot h,l,l « tl ** 

Sjajjgrssftav 

(19457) 500060 


Educational 

Psychologists 


SUFFOLK 

KESGKAVE MALI. SCHOOL 
Nr. ipovtich. surruik 
R**Ju lr ,d Irnm Si'|Maiiil>i-r 1 st 
1985. or ns soon as nusslhln 
uilcrvs-nrUs. a HoslUlriu llouss- 
masttr «o assist wiili tho mrc 
anil WfiUri; of lli« hoys. -Tills Is 
nol a looclilnn pr.si. Thli Is a 
apnclal -Schunl lor mildly 
malndjustod hoys 07 1 1 - m 

f ilus. Thcso Lays nro u( super- 
ar Intellloance mil] follow 'O' 
and 'A ' lcvn| courses. Illgh 
staniiorUs of cHscIpiine are 
malnialiini] and staff are rc- 
quirnd In operate at the hluhnsl 
levels of child cars. Applicants 
would he exported (o demons- 
trate an ability lo motivate and 
support boys In groups and 
Individually. 

Thn successful applicant 
would be olvon a bed/slttcr 
rent free together with Iron 
rood, hast. Ilohi etc. - no 
deductions. Normal school 
M OS? 1 ’ Salary rang* £4,272- 

AppIlcaUon forma avsllnhle 
from the Secretory. Tel: 
Ipswich 624755. 

( 1 9406) S40000 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

LOCUM EDUCATIONAL 

PSYCHOLOGIST 

(17V2hours) 

Soulbury Points 6 - 22. 

Salary £4,962 to £8,008.50p p.a Inc. 

Part-time Educational Psychologist to cavar tor maternity leave until Octo- 
ber 1986. 



The Psychologist appointed must be full) 
Psychology, teaching experience and pro 


I including a degree In 
training 


The service Is in process of re-evaluation to meet the needs of the 1 981 Act 
and will Involve much consultation wllh Schools over Stage 1. 2 and 3 
assessment, contributing lo In-service training and extended work wllh the 
under 5’s. A portage scheme Is being set up within the School Psychological 
Service- Thereto strong emphasis on work with parents and other profes- 
sionals. Psychologists are expected to work In co-operation with Advisers, 
Officers. EWOe within thB LEA. other workers within the Local Authority end 


KIR KLEES 
METROPOLITAN 
COUNCIL 

DIRECTORATE OP 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

PSYCHOLOGIST 

SERVICES 

Post: EDUCATION 
PSYCHOLOGISTS (Full ft 
Part-Time 

Salary: £ 8 . 886 -£ 1 4,979 

(Entry Point Dependent 
Upon Ado ft Qualification*) 

Location: Huddersfield 

Applications from qual- 
ified paycholoalsta to join 
the well esteblfahed team In 
Klrklaes where opportuni- 
ties exiat to develop Indi- 
vidual Interests that are of 
benefit to the community. 

A part-time vacancy for 
17 hours per week also 
exists. 

Application farms ft 
furthar particulars (safe 
ploesa ft quoting Job No 
6644 for full-time or 6645 
for part-time) from the 
Director of Educational 
Services. Oldgate House, 2 
Oldnnta, Huddersfield HD1 
6 QW. to whom completed 
forms must ba returned 
within 1 4 days of this 
notice. 

Tlie Council operates a 
Trade Union Membership 
Agreement Equal Oppor- 
wn.tr Employer. 


Miscellaneous 


BIRMINGHAM 

Health and Fitness Club sno- 
uted In Central Birmingham 
requires a Sporte/Sclence 
Graduate to join a young and 
enthusiastic team. Previous 
experience and an Interaat In 
Dance would bo an advantage. 

For further details pliono 
Tim Webster on 021 -682 4 808. 
( 1 9487) 660000 


CARBBR DEVELOPMENT end 
Job-search Workshops - reg- 
ularly at Mid-Career De- 
velopment Centre. Tel: 01- 
654 0808. (17890) 660000 


FED UP? BORBDT CANT FIND 
A JOB7 Now You Can. Fully 
residential courses to train as 
a D.Tp Approved Driving In- 
structor, teaching on ana to 
one basis. Full rull details of 
this New Teaching Career. 
Rlnp 0772 451626. or write 
Triangle Driver Training 
Academy, 10 Eastlands. Moss 
side. Leyland. Preston PRi 
3Xb. 109400) 660000 


with parents and voluntary organisations. 

Bren i is a Multl-athnfc Borough and awareness of thB educational and 
Psychological Issues relevant to different cultural groups Is essential. THIS 
POST IS NOT SUITABLE FOR JOS SHARING 
Application forme and Job deariptlona from the Personnel OMalon 
Room 1, Brent Town Hall Annexe, Kings Drive, Wembley, Middlesex 
HAS QBR returnable by SOth August telephone 01 903 0371 (34 hour 
Anaafone service). 

Reference number E/331 must be quoted. 


S HEFFI ELD / 

Against rate capping forthe wgrr reasons. 


TEMPORARY EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGIST 

Salary £11,931 -£14,979 

Applicants should be My quaffled- Required from IM 8 epic mb Bf 1986 for ona 
year. An Infers*! hi wortlng both In Mhooto and In Hie community is neesaeaiy, with 
gbllty id develop oo-operallve woridng retatlonaWps wtih teachers. socW and 
community worker#, pwsffia end coUNgusa ol all level* wWiln the Education 
Department. Applications wouM bo porttotesrly wekxxnsd from candidates who 
damonatreta Uul they are able u> respond to Changing naedalnthtsflold and to woik 
effectively in a ouild-etiinta. muHHlnflual oomm unity. Appieanu must have an 
Honours Deflreo In PsycholoQy, a PGCE or equfvalanl, a minimum ol two yoan 
teaching experience, end pool graduate training In Educational Psychology. 
APPLICATION FORMS AND FURTHER DETAILS FROM THB PRINCIPAL MY- 
CHOLOOIBT, m D LOXLEY, « NKWBOUU) LANE, 8HEFF1ELQ 16 *PJ. TCL 
0742 068471. CLOSING DATe 29TH AUGUST. (MSI) 


City of Sheffield 

An Equal Opportunity Employer 





We need e ctHwdinaior wnu . 

:SBE eeS9BKltaMft-» 

iSSBst- 

-a tot ° f 0 , E1 3,000 - E16.000 with a 

The salafy vri'l in ms ange negotiated. Secondment 

SKw®W"“ n ” l be bas6tl ln ’ 

p* -1 d ^ l usi(5ScV*!!SintaSf»ESwlS«?3S!»cK5imSS!a 

K S-n* Hi 31 .. August. ^ 


London Borough of 


v f Brent ben £quai 
/ Opportunity Employer. 
'Joo sharers iMfcome. / 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

Educational Psychologist 

Salary: Soulbury Educational Psychologist 
Range-QT Scale 3.4- HT Group 7.4 


£9564-£15657 per annum Inclusive plus 
Essential Car User Allowance. 

We are looking for a fully qualified and 
experienced psychologist who is interested in 


working with children who do not speak English as 
a first language and who la willing lo develop 
approaches to meet their needs. This will 
necessitate working closely with the English 
Language Teaching Service of the Borough. 
Informal enquiries to Miss M.M. O'Flynn, Child 
Guidance Centre, East Road. Burnt Oak, Edgwara. 
(01 951 1044). 

Applications from employees of the GLC and 


AppIfoaHon forma and further details avaJJable from the 
Director of Education aj Services, Town Hall, Frfam 
Samel, London N11-9DL. Telephone 01 368 1255. 

Ext. 221. 

Reference ADM/E/698. 

Closing date 4lh September 1 985. am 

AMAUTOOHmrCOittlfrnEPTOKtUALOPPORTUlirnES 

^^^■lOnDOn BOROUGH ■ 

«ftbamet 


ROSEBERY TRAINING WORKSHOP 
Units 1 & 2 Rosebery Industrial Park, 

Rosebery Avenue, London, N.1 7 9SR. 

Office Skills Supervisor - 

Lecturer I. 

The Office SWIIs Supervisor will be one ol a team of 
seven training staff responsible lo the Manager for the 
effective Implementation of a training programme for 40 
YTS trainees. 

The principal area of work is the provision and 
development of training for 16-18 year olds wlh little or no 
prior teohnlcal knowledge. The office skills training 


prior teohnlcal knowledge. The office skills training 
Includes the use of office equipment and in the use of 
rrrtoro computers. 

Applications are Invited from candidates with appropriate 
qualifications and/or experience In office procedures, 
teacher/tralnfng or youth work. 

Salary: fiumham Leoturar I Grade 1 £6,946 to £1 1 ,550 
incl. oi London Weighting. Starting salaries above the 
minimum may be pafd according to qualification and 
experience. 

NJC conditions of service for APT and C Staff will 
operate. 

Further details and applloalton form (SAE please) 
from: 

Janet Miller, 

Further Education. 

46/62. Station Road, 

Wood Green, N.224TY. 

Closing date: 30 August, 1985. 1 pmi 

C Haringey^- 

>gres« with humanity ( 

Haringey is .an equal opportunity employer. We 
welcome your application which will be 
considered on merit, irrespective ot race, mania) 
status, sex or any disability you may have 

' Ti * i .ur ! - • . • 

fi Mfi 'irt'M'tVfsitVij '*’4 "/ l! > 1 4 -d r-1 .-IS 1 ’ J 









EDUUAiiUNAi^aurPLJi.MENT 16 . 8.85 


■ 


MIHCBLE.ANEOUH 


Outdoor Education 


LONDON NW 1 


PROJECT FIILLEMPLUY 
course co-aimiN atoii 
£8.29 1 pa 


INVEHNESS-SHIKIS 


English as a 
Foreign Language 


TURKEY 

A (ii>ad Lunuuaae hcliuul In 
Eaklselilr, Turkey, needs mule 
luaihers of Him Hill ns a 


for Icon laiiuiiutjD. Murtfng 
October 1385. 

For inure Information 
please send full C. V. and 
passport-phuto to Ardil 
Eekisehlr, Turkey. 

'(19728) 700000 


Project Fu 1 1 employ . In 
run June lion wiili thu Lon- 
don Horn ■■•ill of Isliiiuion 
and other trnlnlnu pruvld- 
•f». la to run a 16 week 


course far women returning 
to work who will bo offered 
training In a variety of skill 
areas. 


LOCH Ell. WU rWAHD BOUND 
By Fort William. Inverunss- 
sli Ira 

Menu I ret onentrtir Inst rue - 
litinal staff to participate with- 
in its expanding personal de- 
velopment programme . 

Posl rlnns are aval I able for 
varying tlmosciiles from 3 
monlhs to 1 year. All potdllons 
commencing on October 1st 
1085. 

Closing data for Application 


LONDON 


THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEME NT ^ 

WRITE AND SELL > "* 

‘EACH ENGLISH details* * * H ‘ 0 ‘ fo?‘|i R# 

September on a Stream' rUbh HI, 00 Link* *| 
weak Intruduc- Mlda. ovl 
Kent University. f 1 9493 ) * 3IJUl ” 


KENT 

LEARN TO TEACH ENGLISH 
IEFLi this September on a 
Pilgrims one weak Introduc- 
tory course at Kent University. 

For brochure phone Tony 
Essex on (0227) 455486 or 
write to him at Pilgrims Train- 
ing Courses. 8 Vernon Place, 
Canterbury, Kent CT1 SVG. 
<194071 760000 


PITMAN SCHOOL OF 
ENGLISH 


The Course Co-nrdlnator 
will organise and oversee 
the course Including devis- 
ing a personal Hmetabln for 
each participant; general 
administration. teaching 
personal development nnd 
providing uenernl support 
to the students. 


August 26lli. 1985. 

Applicants should be experi- 
enced mountaineers with a 
knowledge of sailing and/or 
canoeing. They should have a 
particular interest in assisting 
In the personal development of 
young people using the out- 
doors as e catalyst. Similar 
experience wltliln this field is 
desirable, though not essen- 
tial. 

Applicants should be mature 
In outlook. articulate and 
flexible in approach and have 
the ability to work as part of a 
close-knit teem In a residential 
setting. 

The work Is Intenslvs. 
thou ah very reward! no and 
offers an unparollnd opportun- 
ity fur tli oso wishing lo unin 


No particular qualifica- 
tions are required but pre- 
vious experience fn 
teaching, administration or 
working with groups would 
be relevant. The post is a 
temporary one for a max- 
imum period of six months. 


Please send n full CV to- 
Kate Grneri. Project Ful- 
I dm ploy, 102 Park Village 
Eau, London NVVI 35P. 
with a covering tetter to 
Include your reasons fur 
applying and ovallabCI Ity . 


■ ty lor tli oso wishing la unin 
experience within this field. 

CandfUatns should he rso- 
able of making sound Judge- 
menu and derisions within die 


Project Fullempiny Is on 
equal oppurmnrty em- 
ployer 


Closing date 5th Septem- 
ber I 985. 1 1 7 892 1 660000 


consequential environment of 
Hie Mountains end Sod nf ihn 
Western Highlands. 

Candldatn* should be ovor 
21 and possess a ileun driving 
licence. 

Interviews will commenco 
Ihe week boalniilng Soptembar 
2nd 1985. 

Contact Terry Small. Direc- 
tor uf Tru filing by telephone 
for furthur information and 
application form. (039 77 

320).(17598l 680000 


f Department of Recreation and "1 
I Community Services 

I Site Co-ordinators - Dual 
i Use School Sites 

SO (2) £10,404 -£11,025 or 
i P0(1) £10,716 -£112,562 

Ws are pressing ahead wllh a new programme designed to utilise 
available "out of hours" at a further 16 City 
flnd w i!L b0 PromoUng a variety of education and recrea- 
tional courses 52 weeks a yea/. 


tm! 7 • an i r Tp* 01 **! raclllues within a defined neighbourhood 

advisory rapacity orU^Si^MMagOTertC^^fee 8 ^ h fln 
Holidays and al special events when necessary. REF NM85/B85 


Manager 

P03 £12,243 -£13,326 Ref NM85/883/1 

Fox Hollies Leisure Centre 

Manager 

P03 £12,243 - £13,326 Ref NM85/883/2 

Assistant Manager 

801 £0,477 - £10,107 Ref NM85/883/3 

Small Heath Leisure Centre 


departmental mS* 


™ ^ Hollies Centre Includes swimming pools aoorts hail I 
caf ® ter ^ Ba an* 1 lounge bar. It Is physical tynnked toal 
toge ramprehenalve school poausaing two mSfaS ran 

rsse!i?sas ki *" 

Thu Rrrmll i-laoih nmiM .j _ .... . 


Bt:h0D, 


GMSiiflliiH 


Head Teachar with whom hetehe will work closely! 

Appllcante ahould have considerable elte 
SSSSSPS? qualificatfonB within the 

SSStr 8dUMtkln » well M a 

application form to be {returned by 5 th Seotemberi 

,he p8f8onM, *£ 

SSPKIiK 1 . P e P* 7 J m * nt of Recreation and Community Ser- 

ibna?* way, ‘ Birmin9h * m bi?i “" 

Satt' of the GLG or MCC'e w»h eleven. 
An e^uai opportunities employer 


BIRIVilf\IC5HAIVJ 

CITY CaUNCIL 


A pur mail em vucuncy ex- 
ists for ii teacher at 
E.F.L. and English Tor 
Commerce. 


RECEPTION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


LINGUARAMA 


— - 

(03732 e ! Ster ” 3 6D B- rd ‘ 
860000 


Candidates should have 
a degree, the RSA niplo- 
ma u ud at least 2 years' 
experience. Candida' os 
with experience In English 
for Commerce are prefer- 
red but ihuse without ex- 
perience. but who would 


Would you enjoy hand- 
ling people. 'phones Sc 


The International lim- 


guage teaching organisation 
with 35 centres In the Un- 
ited Kingdom and Abroad 
will have a number of vacan- 
cies ror new entrants to the 
field of E.F.L. Teaching 
poets will be available In 
Germany. Finland, Spain, 
Portugal. Italy. Franco and 
thn U. K. 


paper work In a busy 
office 7 


E orlnnce. but whn would 
e In teres i oil In develop- 
ing skills In this ares, arc 
also Invited to apply. 


PITMAN CENTRAL 
COLLEGE 


office? 

Essential! A warm per- 
■onanllliy Sc genuine de- 
sire to welcome A assist 
newly arrived students & 
visitors, a good telephone 
manner A a common-sensa 
approach to rerord- 
koonlug. Languages useful, 
some office experience 
helpful. 


Applicants ahould pos- 
sess a good degree or 
teaching qualifications and 


For Sale 
and Wanted 

■nukes. Free delivery 
va Carpets. 87 Cross' S?E d0 ‘ 


A permanent vacancy ex- 
Ib'b for a teacher or 
E.F.L. to etudents on our 
Secretarial and Business 
courses. to begin on 
September Sill. 1985. 


CV please, in first Inst- 
ance, marked Personal 
Attention : The Partners, 
Academy International, 3 
Queens Gardens. Bsyaws- 
ter, London W2 SB A . 
f I 941 6) 700000 


teaching qualif Icatlona and 
have completed a Llnguara- 
ma T. E.F.L. Introductory 
course . 


Candidates should have 
a T . E .F.L. qualirication 
and 2 years' experience. 


Information and applica- 
tion form from Llnguaramn 
Personnel Dept., New Ox- 
ford House. 16 Waterloo 
?t;i. Birmingham B2 3UO. 
<35826) 760000 


Holidays 

and Accommodation 


For both thn above 
potti apply, enclosing a 
full C.V. nnd indicating 
dates available ror Inter- 
view. to Barry Cusack. 
Principal, Pitman School 
or English, 154 South- 

W B M n SAX M ° W ' LOnd ° n 

1 1 7893 I 700000 


Appointments 

Wanted 


Tuition 


BOURNEMOUTH 


. MANAGEMENT 
INTERNATIONAL 


RSA COURSES 
AT ITTC 


GEOGRAPHY GEOLOGY 

GRADUATE aaeks perma- 
nent, non- residential poet In 
outward bound or Held stu- 
dies centra, experienced end 
practical administrator, 

geologist, Isnd-rovsr driver, 
welker, mechanic and general 
handyman. Married, aged 31 
with excellent references. 
All offers considered. Phone 
JohnDough 0482 847234. 
(17596) 720000 


■ XPERT TUITION In physics 
end mathematics O. A and 
S-levels by highly experi- 
enced prafeesional tutors. 
Fpf further details, contact 
M*ijut° r a on 01-671 9961. 
( 19479) 770D00 


ADVENTUR^HOUD^ff I 

week. Kashmirs and LsdSkhN. 

Ottoman, Turkey ^ 

§?“■ Syria. Hanovarland llx 


DRISCOLL HOUSK 200 -Inoi- 
”»«»»■ , partial board AS 


i75f , isi« a,, «* menlllos ■ Apply 
sp? 1 ft i w v«5 , l t ,??« d ' London 


?f 1 W.V ,M4,7S - 


Personal 

Announcements 


NORTH WALES I Mulll. 

Act! vt ty Holidays. Field sty. 

Weekend Accom. 
modatlon. THE ALPS . 


Learn to teach English 
as o forolgn language at 
the International Teacher 
Training Contra, Bourne- 
mouth. The Centre runs 
regular 4 week introduc- 
tory courses lending to the 
Royal Society of Arts Pre- 
paratory Certificate In 
Teaching English as a 
Foreign Language. 


MALE ENGLISH HONOURS 
® RAO . ,40 , with fifteen 
years’ experience U.K. end 
oversees, seeks Immediate 
post In the Middle East. Tel: 
(050 277 478). 

1 1973 1 > 720000 


100% MORTGAGES 3 Vi X 
Income. Also available: Se- 
cured Loans £1,000 


£20,000 in 10 days. Written 
2¥ 0 i21WJ ,,,b,a ' Hometown. 
01-446 545 1 . (40055) BOOOod 


,_F2 P details write to 
r^h' „® 74 Wlmborne 
Road, Bournemouth or 
*0202) 525337. 

(34 159) 700000 


Educational Courses 


FREE SCHOOL opening In 
Southampton In the Autumn. 
Operating from a mobile base 
for a - 9 year olds. For detolls 
contact A. Gllka. 5 Prieet- 


Miuuuuun. I nt ALPS . 

Alpine Mountaineering and 
Activity Holidays Tor Young 
Teachers. MOUNTAIN vfn" 
TURES. Brecon House <T8i 
n 1 1 1 1 1 H d ■ . kl vn rp oa 1 Lli 

Field Study Centres 


lends, Romany onclosi 

larges. a. a. < 194761 801 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 


SHEFFIELD 


HOLIDAYS and PBR 80 NAL 
LOANS, from £100 arranged 
without security or delay, 
Campell A Robison Ltd. 107 


SKBRN LODGE OUTDOOR 
CENTRE, Ideal location for 
Field Studios. Write or phone 
Tor broahura Skern Lodae, 
Appledore. Bideford, Devon 
EX39 INC. Tol: 02 3 7 2 5982. 
<0 4 5 3 9 1 910000 


lZ r w y H, S ,l r ""V London ' SW 1 
6EW . Wrlta, phono or call for 
Td,: 01-839 
5956. « 18196) 800000 


EATON HALL 
INTERNATIONAL 


CITY POLYTECHNIC 
tesol centre 


Partnerships 


PHELIMINARV 
CERTIFICATE IN TEFL 


LICENTIATE DIPLOMA 
IN TEF8L (LTCL) 


Traill to teach English Ui 
speakers of other lan- 
guages . Open Polytechnic 
alliance training progrom- 


J H , hart realdentlol 
block leading to: 


DIPLOMA IN TEHP (Dip. 
TESP) 


'MM EDI ATE ADVANCES. 

£100 to £20,000. Written 
REGION- 
AL TRUST LTD.. 31 Dover 
“f aot ' J^eendHIy. London 
W 1 A 4 RT . Phone 01-491 
BS34. <146191 800000 


FORMER PRIMARY SCHOOL 
TEACHER, (orty years of 
age, now in business with 


funds, energy end onthualeim 
lo In vest wishes to return to 
touching and seeks a part- 
nership. Preferably In the 
South East, the partnership 
may suit u Principal of x 
Preparatory School plennlag 
retirement. Prureselanal re- 
reroan from post Principal* in 
the U.K. am! Overseas enn be 
■'nut nctnil . PI noso enquire In 
confidence to P.O. Bax TES. 
00424, Priory House, 8t 
John's Lnnn. EC 1 M 4DX. 
(19136) 920000 


A combination of Dis- 
tance Learning followed 
by RBeldoiitiul Block for 
teachers or graduates 
loading to the nunllflrn- 
Clona listed above. Dis- 
tance no problem. 


CERTIFICATE IN TBBOL 
CERTIFICATE IN TE1L 
ATCL1TESOLI 
LTCLCTESOLl 


HEED A C.V.T Profosalonal 
looking and sensible priced. 
Detailed: AVKO (TS). 10 Bn- 

. l i3x«2? U ‘ KX4 BLN. 

« 1 2608 ) Hooonn 


n- . C “ lJr80B for nnn-nnt Ive 

k 5 r .I? a J :hora ur English 

and British teacliere uni] 
graduates. 


Wrlta Tor details to: The 

R Director, Rnf TEBI. Eaton 
all International. Ret- 
'Jink __ Noitinahamslilrn 
uN22 OPR or Tel: (0777) 
706441. (17873) 700900 


rw. F ?«T. f £ lhor dol “R» write 
or telephonai The TESOL 
Centre. Sheffield City 
Polytechnic. Today Hall 
t a r. a ' airfield S 1 7 4 AH ! 

7inkan, 107421 369941. 
(10680) 760000 


*^ A . R J!?.- , ' B,,SON * POST- 
AL LOANS Ltd. Lunrin from 
£50 ■ £300 grantod sumii 

any. No Hocilrlty rnnnlred. 


For written quote imply 175 

ofWK AW’ I - O,,do,, WI - 


01-734 3510. 
(09871) 


COUNCIL OF THE BOROUGH OF 
HARROGATE 


■AMB OAY LOANS A POST- 
AL LOANS. Unsecured £100 
' *”LP°0- PULL MOflT- 

U AGES end remiirtganas for 
Teachers. Arrears cases 
considered. For written 
quotation i Richmond in- 
vestmonts Ltd.. 4 Thu 
arson, Richmond. Surrey. 
Tell 01-940 9^35/2920 

EetabMshed 1934. 

(52350) 800000 


Properties 
for Sale 
& Wanted 


PROJECT 
DIRECTOR - 


TI ’Whnr * A CHANGE? 

What can a teacher do ex- 
lo,,a rou what 

A in NO n-.J dll,on onl >‘ 

Inc. P&p from Basic 
UnllLtd., 45 Hobson 
Vi ■» 1 Cambridge CB1 
1NL. 117490) 800000 


WA atI!?J Klnoeway Enalish- 

Series (Evans 
Slnn.'i ' r °, ur *>oolce- Offers. 

to John Brawn. 

A^K I, BB 5ry£Q. w,n " !on,h -’ 

(19730) 800000 


DEVON 

KINDERC AHTEN St 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS St GIRLS 
Exeter. Devon . 

This Is u well estsblUhod 
school which has been run « 
the present proprietor HMJ 
1 969 end It caters for haye"J“ 

B lrla aged 3-8 yeerx. TM 
uilnoxs has a substantial tur- 
nover and has an excallen; ; 
local reputation. The aenooj 
operates on lubulUlW 


operates on 

freehold premises dose to m 

City centre which are incluo* 3 


city centre which 

in the sale price of S2p°i922'. 

All enquiries to <ref: MPT) 
Fu l fords Commercial Deport 


ruiiarun Gommercm 
msnt, 6 Peris Street, Exeter. 

naVim 98 * fl,4015 ‘ ««»»» 


THE ROYAL MILITARY 
COLLEGE OF SCIENCE 

ShrlvEnham 


Civilian Scholarships 

Qcholarfthlns fnr iu._ 


10 69 h9ld 91 lh9 “ ° e 

LEAgran! BhlpB 8,8 WOrth a PP ra)drTla,e| y El ,800 exclusive of any 
I 00 . 8 * f3e bom between 2 October 1964 and 1 




Marking your own paper 

every week could bring great results 

!■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 

Every week there are hundreds ofjob | TimesEducatlona ' Supp,eroentto 
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Every week there are hundreds ofjob 
opportunities in the classified pages or 
The Times Educational Supplement 
Make sure you 7 re the first in the 
staffroom to*see them by buying your 

own copy every week. Simply 

complete the coupon on this page 

and give it to your newsagent 
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